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Chapter One 


To THE RED COUNTRY and part of the gray country of Okla- 
homa, the last rains came gently, and they did not cut the 
scarred earth. The plows crossed and recrossed the rivulet 
marks. The last rains lifted the corn quickly and scattered 
weed colonies and grass along the sides of the roads so that 
the gray country and the dark red country began to dis- 
appear under a green cover. In the last part of May the sky 
grew pale and the clouds that had hung in high puffs for 
so long in the spring were dissipated. The sun flared down 
on the growing corn day after day until a line of brown 
spread along the edge of each green bayonet. The clouds 
appeared, and went away, and in a while they did not try 
any more. The weeds grew darker green to protect them- 
selves, and they did not spread any more. The surface of the 
earth crusted, a thin hard crust, and as the sky became 
pale, so the earth became pale, pink in the red country and 
white in the gray country. 

L In the water-cut gullies the earth dusted down in dry lit- 
tle streams. Gophers and ant lions started small avalanches. 
i\nd as the sharp ^n struck day after day, the leaves of the 
y^oung corn became less stiff and erect; they bent in a curv'e 
at first, and then, as the central ribs of strength grew weak, 
each leaf tilted downward. Then it was June, and the sun 
ihone more fiercely. The brown lines on the corn leaves 
widened and moved in on jthe central ribs. The weeds frayed 
and edged back toward their roots. The air was thin and 
the sky more pale; and every day the earth paled. 

In the roads where the teams moved, where the wheels 
milled the ground and the hooves of the horses beat the 
ground, tire dirt crust broke and the dust formed. Every 
moving thing lifted the dust into the air: a walking man 
lifted a thin layer as high as his waist, and a wagon lifted 
the dust as high as the fence tops, and an automobile boiled 
a cloud behind it. The dust was long in settling back again. 

Wlien June was half gone, the big clouds moved up out 
of Texas and the Gulf, high hea\'y clouds, rain-heads. The 
men in the fields looked up at the clouds and sniffed at them 
and held wet fingers up to sense the rvind. And the 
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the land quiet. The dust-filled air muffled sound more com- 
pletely than fog does. The people, lying in, their beds, heard 
the wind stop. They awakened when the- rushing wind was 
gone. They lay quietly and listened deep into the stillness. 
Then the roosters crowed, and their voices were muffled, and 
the people stirred restlessly in their beds and wanted the morn- 
ing. They knew it would take a long time for the dust to 
settle out of the air. In the morning the dust hung like fog, 
and the sun was as red as ripe new blood. All day the dust 
sifted down from the sky, and the next day it sifted down. 
An even blanket covered the earth. It settled on the corn, 
piled up on .the tops of the fence posts, piled up on the wires; 
it settled on roofs, blanketed the weeds and trees. 

The people came out of their houses and smelled the hot 
stinging air and covered their noses from it. And the children 
came out of the houses, but they did not run or shout as they 
would have done after a rain. Men stood by their fences and 
looked at the ruined corn, drying fast now, only a little green 
showing through the film of dust. The men were silent and 
they did not move often. And the women came out of the 
houses to stand beside their men — to feel whether this time 
the men would break. The women studied the men’s faces 
secretly, for the corn could go, as long as something else re- 
mained. The children stood near by, drawing figures in the 
dust with bare toes, and the children sent exploring senses 
out to see whether men and women would break. The chil- 
dren peeked at the faces of the men and women, and then 
drew careful lines in the dust with their toes. Horses came 
to the watering troughs and nuzzled the water to clear the 
surface dust. After a while the faces of the watching men 
lost their bemused perplexity and became hard and angry 
and resistant. Then the women knew that they were safe 
and that there was no break. Then they asked. What’ll we 
do? And the men replied, I don’t know. But it was all right. 
The women knew it was all right, and the watching children 
knew it was all right. Women and children knew deep in 
themselves that no misfortune was too great to bear if their 
men were whole. 'The women went into the houses to their 
work, and the children began to play, but cautiously at first. 
As the day went forward the sun became less red. It flared 
down on the dust-blanketed land. The men sat in the doo^ 
ways of their houses; their hands were busy Mth sticks and 
little rocks. 'The men sat still — thinking — figuring. 



button still on, not shapeless and bulged as it would be when 
it had served for a while all the various purposes of a cap — 
carrying sack, towel, handkerchief. His suit was of cheap 
gray hardcloth and so new that there were creases in the 
trousers. His blue chambray shirt was stifE and smooth with 
filler. The coat was too big, the trousers too short, for he was 
a tall man. The coat shoulder peaks hung down on his arms, 
and even then the sleeves were too short and the front of the 
coat flapped loosely over his stomach. He wore a pair of new 
tan shoes of the kind called "army last,” hob-nailed and with 
half-circles like horseshoes to protect the edges of the heels 
from wear. This man sat on the running board and took o5 
his cap and mopped his face with it. Then he put on the cap, 
and by pulling started the future ruin of the visor. His feet 
caught his attention. He leaned down and loosened the shoe- 
laces, and did not tie the ends again. Over his head the ex- 
haust of the Diesel engine whispered in quick puSs of blue 
smoke. 

The music stopped in the restaurant and a man’s voice 
spoke from the loudspeaker, but the waitress did not turn him 
off, for she didn’t know the music had stopped. Her exploring 
fingers had found a lump under her ear. She was trying to 
see it in a minor behind tire counter without letting the truck 
driver know, and so she pretended to push a bit of hair to 
neatness. The truck driver said, “They was a big dance in 
Shawnee. I heard somebody got killed or somepin. You hear 
anything?” “No,” said the waitress, and she lowngly fingered 
the lump undet her ear. 

Outside, the seated man stood up and looked over the cowl 
of the truck and watched the restaurant for a moment. Then 
he settled back on the running board, pulled a sack of tobacco 
and a book of papers from his side pocket. He rolled his ciga- 
rette slowly and perfectly, studied it, smoothed it. At last he 
lighted it and pushed the burning match into the dust at his 
feet. The sun cut into tlie shade of the truck as noon ap- 
proached. 

In the restaurant the truck driver paid his bill and put his 
two nickels’ change in a slot machine. The whirling cylinders 
gave him no score. “They fix ’em so you can’t win nothing, 
he said to the waitress. 

And she replied, “Guy took the jackpot not tw'O hours ago. 
Three-eighty he got. How soon you gonna be back by. 

He held the screen door a little open. ‘ Week-ten 
he said. “Got to make a run to Tulsa, an I never get a 



The hiker looked down at the dusty yellow shoes. “Didn’t 
have no other shoes,” he said. “Guy got to wear ’em if he got 
no others.” 

The, driver squinted judiciously ahead and built up the 
speed of the truck a little. “Coin’ far?” 

“Uh-uhl I’d a walked her if my dogs wasn’t pooped out.” 

The questions of the driver had the tone of a subtle exami- 
nation. He seemed to spread nets, to set traps, with his ques- 
tions. “Lookin' for a job?” he asked. 

“No, my old man got a place, forty acres. He's a cropper, 
but we been there a long time.” 

The driver looked significantly at the fields along the road 
where the com was fallen sideways and the dust was piled on 
it. Little flints shoved through the dusty soil. The driver said, 
as though to himself, “A forty-acre cropper and he ain’t been 
dusted out and he ain’t been tractored out?” 

" ’Course I ain’t heard lately,” said the hitch-hiker. 

“Long time,” said the driver. A bee flew into the cab and 
buzzed in back of the windshield. The driver put out his hand 
and carefully drove the bee into an air stream that blew it out 
of the window. “Croppers going fast now,” he said. “One cat’ 
takes and shoves ten families out. Cat’s all over hell now. 
Tear in and shove the croppers out. How’s your old man hold 
on?” His tongue and his jaws became busy with the neglected 
gum, turned it and chewed it. With each opening of his 
mouth his tongue could be seen flipping the gum over. 

“Well, I ain’t heard lately. I never was no hand to \rate, 
nor my old man neither.” He added quickly, “But the both 
of us can, if we want.” 

“Been doing a job?” Again the secret investigating casual- 
ness. He looked out over the fields, at the shimmering air, 
and gathering his gum into his cheelq out of the way, he spat 
out file window. 

“Sure have,” said the hitch-hiker. 

‘"Thought so. I seen your hands. Been swingin’ a pick or an 
ax or a sledge. That shines up your hands. I notice ait stuS 
like that. Take a pride in it.” 

"nie hitch-hiker stared at him. 'The track tires sang on the 
road. “Like to know anything else? I’ll tell you. You ain’t 
got to guess.” 

“Now don’t get sore. I wasn’t gettin’ nosy.” 

“I’ll tell you anything. I ain’t hidin’ nothin’.” 

“Now don’t get sore. I just like to notice things. Makes 
the time pass.” 

“I’ll tell you anything. Name’s Joad, Tom Joad. Old man 
is oT Tom Joad.” His eyes rested broodingly on tlic driver. 

“Don’t get sore. I didn’t mean nothin’.” 
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here an’ the road snealdn’ under the wheels. Fella says once 
that truck skinners eats ' ail the time — all the time in ham- 
burger joints along the road;” 

"Sure seem to live there,” Joad agreed. 

"Sure they' stop, but it ain’t to eat. They ain’t hardly e\'er 
hungry. They’re just goddam sick of goin’ — get sick of it. 
Joints is the only place you can pull up, an' v/hen you stop 
you got to buy somepin so you can sling the bull ^th the 
broad behind the counter. So you get a cup of coSee and a 
piece pie. Kind of gives a guy a little rest.” He chewed his 
gum slowly and turned it with his tongue. 

“Must be tough,” said Joad with no emphasis. 

The driver glanced quicldy at him, looking for satire. "Well, 
it ain’t no goddamn cinch,” he said testily. "Looks easy, jus’ 
settin' here till you put in your eight or maybe your ten or 
fourteen hours. But the road gets into a guy. He’s got to do 
somepin. Some sings an' some whistles. Company won’t let 
us have no radio. A few takes a pint along, but them land 
don’t stick long.” He said the last smugly. "1 don’t never take 
a drink till I’m through.” 

"Yeah?” Joad asked. 

“Yeahl A guy got to get ahead. Why, I’m thinkin’ of takin’ 
one of them conespondence school courses. Mechanical engi- 
neering. It’s easy. Just study a few easy lessons at home. I’m 
thinkin’ of it. 'Then I won’t drive no truck. 'Then I’ll tell other 
guys to drive trucks.” 

Joad took a pint of whisky from his side coat pocket. "Sure 
you won’t have a snort?” His voice was teasing. 

"No, by God. I won’t touch it. A guy can’t drink liquor 
all the time and study hke I’m goin’ to.” 

Joad uncorked the bottle, took two quick ^vallows, re- 
corked it, and put it back in his pocket. The spicy hot smell 
of the whisky filled Ae cab. “You’re all wound up,” said Joad. 
“What’s the' matter — got a girl?” 

“Well, sure. But I want to get ahead anyway. I been train- 
ing my mind for a hell of a long time.” 

The whisky seemed to loosen Joad up. He rolled another 
cigarqtte and lighted it. “I ain’t got a heU of a lot further to 
go,” he said. 

The driver went on quickly, “I don’t need no shot,” he 
said. “I train my mind all the time. I took a course in that 
two years ago.” He patted the steering wheel with his right 
hand. “Suppose I pass a guy on the road. I look at him ari 
after I’m past I try to remember ever’thing about him, kind 
a clothes an’ shoes an’ hat, an’ how he walked an maybe 
how tall an’ what weight an’ any scars. I do it prett)' good. 
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The driver’s face tightened. “You got me all wrong — ” he 
began weakly. 

Joad laughed at him. “You been a good guy. You give me 
a lift. Well, helll I done time. So what! You want to know 
what I done time for, don’t you?’’ 

“That ain’t none of my aSair.” 

“Nothin' ain’t none of your affair except skinnin’ this here 
bull-bitch along, an’ that’s the least thing you work at. Now 
looL See that road up ahead?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, I get off there. Sure, I know you’re wettin’ your 
pants to know what I done. I ain’t a guy to let you down.” 
The high hum of the motor dulled and the song of the tires 
dropped in pitch. Joad got out his pint and took another short 
drink. The truck drifted to a stop where a dirt road opened 
at right angles to the highway. Joad got out and stood beside 
the cab window. The vertical exhaust pipe puttered up its 
barely visible blue smoke. Joad leaned toward the driver. 
“Homicide,” he said quickly. “That’s a big word — ^means I 
killed a guy. Seven years. I’m sprung in four for keepin’ my 
nose clean.” 

The driver's eyes slipped over Joad’s face to memorize it. 
“I never asked you nothin' about it,” he said. “I mind my own 
yard.” 

“You can tell about it in every joint from here to Texola.” 
He smiled. “So long, fella. You been a good guy. But look, 
when you been in stir a little while, you can smell a question 
cornin’ from hell to breakfast. You telegraphed yours the first 
time you opened your trap.” He spatted the metal door with 
the palm of his hand. “Thanks for the lift,” he said. “So 
long.” He turned away and walked into the dirt road. 

For a moment the driver stared after him, and then he 
called, “Luck!” Joad waved his hand without looking around. 
Then the motor roared up and the gears clicked and the great 
red truck rolled heavily away. 


Chapter Three 


The concrete highway was edged with a mat of tangled, 
broken, dry grass, and the grass heads were heavy' with oat 
beards to catch on a dog’s coat, and foxtails to tangle in a 
horse’s fetlocks, and clover burrs to fasten in sheep s woo!; 



could not reach the level cement plain. But higher and higher 
the hind legs boosted it, until at last the center of balance was 
reached, the front tipped down, the front legs scratched at 
the pavement, and it was up. But tlie head of wild oats was 
held by its stem around the front legs. 

Now the going was easy, and all the legs worked, and the 
shell boosted along, waggling from side to side. A sedan 
driven by a forty-year-old woman approached. She saw the 
turtle and swung to .the right, off the highway, the wheels 
screamed and a cloud of dust boiled up. Two wheels lifted 
for a moment and then settled. The car skidded back onto 
the road, and went on, but more slowly. The turtle had jerked 
into its shell, but now it hurried on, for the highway was 
burning hot. 

And now a light truck approached, and as it came near, 
the driver saw the turtle and swerved to hit it. His front 
wheeTstruck the edge of the shell, flipped the turtle like a 
tiddly-wink, spun it like a coin, and rolled it off the highway. 
The truck went back to its course along the right side. Lying 
on its back, the turtle was tight in its shell for a long time. 
But at last its legs waved in the air, reaching for something 
to pull it over. Its front foot caught a piece of quartz and 
little by little the shell pulled over and flopped upright. Tlie 
wild oat head fell out and three of the spearhead seeds stuck 
in the ground. And as the turtle crawled on down the embank- 
ment, its shell dragged dirt over the seeds. The turtle entered 
a dust road and jerked itself along, drawing a wavy shallow 
trench in the dust with its shell. The old humorous eyes 
looked ahead, and the horny beak opened a little. His yellow 
toe nails slipped a fraction in the dust. 


Chapter Four 


When Joad heard the truck get under way, gear climbing 
up to gear and the ground throbbing under the rubber beating 
of the tires, he stopped and turned about and watched it until 
it disappeared. When it was out of sight he still watched the 
distance and the blue air-shimmer. Tlioughtfully he took tlie 
pint from his pocket, unscrewed the metal cap, and sipped the 
"whisky' delicately, running his tongue inside the bottle neck, 
and then around his lips, to gather in any flavor that might 
have escaped him. He said experimentally, "There wc spied 
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it could never look new again. And his steps took on new 1 

speed and intent toward the shade of the distant willow tree. 1 

At the willow he knew there would be shade, at least one ' 

hard bar of absolute shade thrown by the trunk, since the sun ■ | 
had passed its zenith. The sun whipped the back of his neck | 

now and made a little humming in his head. He could not see i 

the base of the tree, for it grew out of a little swale that held I 

water longer than the' level places. Joad speeded his pace i 

against the sun, and he started down the declivity. He slowed j 

cautiously, for the bar of absolute shade was taken. A man sat | 

on the ground, leaning against the trunk of the tree. His legs i 

were crossed and one bare foot extended nearly as high as his !; 

head. He did not hear Joad approaching, for he was whistling 1 

solemnly the tune of “Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby.” His extend- 
ed ioot swung slowly up and down in the tempo. It was not 
dance tempo. He stopped whisthng and sang in an easy thin j 
tenor: 

“Yes, sir, that's my Saviour, 

Je — sus is my Saviour, 

Je — sus is my Saviour now. 

On the level 
— — — 'S not the devil, 

Jesus is my Saviour now.” 

Joad had moved into the imperfect shade of the molting I 
leaves before the man heard him coming, stopped his song, i 
and turned his head. It was a long head, bony; tight of i 
skin, and set on a neck as stringy and muscular as a celery . i 
stalk. His eyeballs were heavy and protruding; the lids 
stretched to cover them, and the lids were raw and red. His ' 
cheeks, were brown and shiny and hairless and his mouth full — 
humorous or sensual. The nose, beaked and hard, stretched 
the skin so tightly that the bridge showed white. There was i 

no perspiration on the face, not even on the tall pale forehead. | 

It was an abnormally high forehead, lined with delicate blue | 

veins at the temples. Fully half of the face was above the eyes. | 

His stiff gray hair was mussed back from his brow as though I 

he had combed it back with his fingers. For clothes he wore [ 

overalls and a blue shirt. A denim coat with brass buttons j 

and a spotted brown hat creased like a pork pie lay on the i 

ground beside him. Canvas sneakers, gray with dust, lay near 
by where they had fallen when they were kicked off. I 

The man looked long at Joad. The light seemed to go far j 
into his brown eyes, and it picked out little golden specif I 
deep in the irises. The strained bundle of neck muscles stood , 
out. ; 
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“Ought to be,” said Joad. “That’s fact’ry liquor. Cost a 
buck.” 

Casy took another swallow before he passed the bottle 
back. “Yes, sir!” he said. "Yes, sir!” 

Joad took the bottle from him, and in politeness did not 
wipe the neck with his sleeve before he drank. He squatted 
on his hams and set the bottle upright against his coat roll. 
His fingers found a twig with which to draw his thoughts 
on the grouqd. He swept the leaves from a square and 
smoothed the dust. And he drew angles and made little cir- 
cles. “I ain’t seen you in a long time,” he said. 

“Nobody’s seen me,” said the preacher. “I went off alone, 
an’ I sat and figured. 'The sperit’s strong in me, on’y it ain’t 
the same. I ain’t so sure of a lot of things.” He sat up straight- 
er against the tree. His bony hand dug its way like a squirrel 
into his overall pocket, brought out a black, bitten plug of 
tobacco. Carefully he brushed off bits of straw and gray 
pocket fuzz before he bit off a corner and settled the quid 
into, his check. Joad waved his stick in negation when the 
plug was held out to him. Tire turtle dug at the rolled coat. 
Casy looked over at the stirring garment. “What you got 
there — a chicken? You’ll smother it.” 

Joad rolled the coat up more tightly. “An old turtle,” he 
said. “Picked him up on the road. An old bulldozer. Thought 
I’d take ’im to my little brother. Kids like turtles.” 

Tire preacher nodded his head slowly, “Every kid got a 
turtle some time or other. Nobody can’t keep a turtle though. 
'They work at it and work at it, and at last one day thev get 
out and away they go — off somewheres. It’s like me. I wouldn’t 
take the good ol’ gospel that was just layin’ there to my 
hand. I got to be pickin’ at it an’ workin’ at it until I got 
it all tore down. Here I got the sperit sometimes an’ nothin’ 
to preach about. I got the call to lead people, an’ no place to 
lead ’em.” 

“Lead ’em around and around,” said Joad. “Sling ’em in 
the irrigation ditch. Tell ’em they’ll burn in hell if they don t 
think like you. What the hell vou want to lead ’em someplace 
for? Jus’ lead ’em.” The straight trunk shade had stretched 
out along the ground. Joad moved gratefully into it and squat- 
ted on his hams and made a new smooth place on which to 
draw. his thoughts with a stick. A thick-furred yellow shepherd 
dog came trotting down the road, head low. tongue 
and dripping. Its tail hung limply curled, and it panted 'oudly. 
Joad whistled at it. but it onlv dropped its head an irich and 
trotted fast toward some definite destination, some- 

place,” Joad explained, a little piqued. "Coin for home 
maybe.” 


“Maybe I should of been a preacher,” said Joad. He brought 
out his tobacco and papers and rolled a cigarette. He lighted 
it and squinted through the smoke at the preacher. “1 been 
a long time without a girl,” he said. "It’s gonna take some 
catchin' up." 

Casy continued, "It worried me till I couldn't get no 
sleep. Here I’d go to preachin’ and I’d say, ‘By God, this time 
I ain’t gonna dolt.’ And right while I said it, I knowed I was.” 

“You should a got a wife,” said Joad. “Preacher an' his 
wife stayed at our place one time. Jehovites they was. Slep’ 
upstairs. Held meetin's in our barnyard. Us kids would listen. 
'That preacher’s missus took a godawful poundin’ after ever’ 
night meetin’.” 

“I’m glad you tol’ me,” said Casy. “I used to think it was 
jus’ me. Finally it give me such pain I quit an’ went off by 
myself an’ give her a damn good thinkin’ about.” He doubled 
up his legs and scratched between his dry dusty toes. “I says 
to myself, ‘What’s gnawin’ you? Is it the screwin’?’ An’ I says, 
‘No, it’s the sin.’ An’ I says, ‘Why is it that when a fella ought 
to be just about mule-ass proof against sin, an’ full up of Jesus, 
why is it that’s the time a fella gets fingerin’ his pants but- 
tons?’ ” He laid two fingers down in his palm in rhythm, as 
though he gently placed each word there side by side. “I says, 
‘Maybe it ain’t a sin. Maybe it’s just the way folks is. Maybe 
we been whippin’ the hell out of ourselves for nothin’.’ An' 
I thought how some sisters took to beatin’ theirselves with a 
three-foot shag of bobwire. An’ I thought how maybe they 
liked to hurt themselves, an’ maybe I liked to hurt myself. 
Well, I was layin’ under a tree when 1 figured that out, and 
I went to sleep. And it come night, an’ it was dark when I 
come to. They was a coyote squawkin’ near by. Before I 
knowed it, I was sayin’ out loud, ‘The hell with it! 'There ain’t 
no sin and there ain’t no virtue. 'There’s just stuff people do. 
It’s all part of the same thing. And some of the things folks 
do is nice, and some ain’t nice, but that’s as far as any man 
got a right to say.’ ” He paused and looked up from the palm 
of his hand, where he had laid down the words. 

Joad was grinning at him, but Joad’s eyes were sharp and 
interested, too. “You give her a goin’-over,” he said. “You 
figured her out.” 

Casy spoke again, and his voice rang wth pain and con- 
fusion. “I says, ‘What’s this call, this sperit?’ An’ I says. It s 
love. I love people so much Tm fit to bust, sometimes. An I 
says, ‘Don’t you love Jesus?’ Well, I thought an thought, an 
finally I says, ‘No, I don’t know nobody name’ Jesus. I know 
a bunch of stories, but I only love people. An sometimes i 
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whisky and took another tiny drink. “That’s good,” he said, 
“I got to worryin’ about whether in messin’ around maybe 
I done somebody a hurt.” 

Joad looked over toward his coat and saw the turtle, free 
of the cloth and hurrying away in the direction he had been 
following when Joad found him. Joad watched him for a mo- 
ment and then got slowly to his feet and retrieved him and 
wrapped him in the coat again. “I ain’t got no present for the 
kids,” he said. “Nothin’ but this ol’ turtle.” 

“It’s a funny thing,” the preacher said. “I was thinkin’ 
about ol’ Tom Joad when you come along. Thinkin’ I’d call 
in on him, I used to think he was a godless man. How is 
Tom?” 

, “I don’t know how he is. I ain’t been home in four years.” 

"Didn’t he write to you?” 

Joad was embanassed. “Well, Pa wasn’t no hand to write 
for pretty, or to write for writin’. He’d sign up his name as 
nice as anybody, an’ lick his pencil. But Pa never did write no 
letters. He always says what he couldn’ tell a fella with his 
mouth wasn’t worth leanin’ on no pencil about.” 

“Been out travelin’ around?” Casy asked. 

Joad regarded him suspiciously. “Didn’t you hear about me? 
I was in all the papers.” v 

“No — I never, "^^at?” He jerked one leg over the other 
and settled lower against the tree. The afternoon was ad- 
vancing rapidly, and a richer tone \vas growing on the sun. 

Joad said pleasantly, “Might’s well tell you now an’ get 
it over with. But if you was still preachin' I wouldn’t tell, fear 
you get prayin’ over me.” He drained the last of the pint and 
flung it from him, and the fiat brown bottle skidded lightly 
over the dust. “I been in McAlester them four years.” 

Casy swung around to him, and his brows lowered so that 
his tall forehead seemed even taller. “Ain’t wantin' to talk 
about it, huh? I won’t ask you no questions, if you done some- 
thing bad ” 

“I’d do what I done — again,” said Joad. “I killed a guy in a 
fight. We was drunk at a dance. He got a knife in me, an’ I 
killed him with a shovel that was layin’ there. Knocked his 


head plumb to squash.” , • . 

Casy’s eyebrows resumed their normal level. “You ain t 
ashamed of nothin’ then?” 

“No,” said Joad, “I ain’t. I got seven years, account of he 
had a knife in me. Got out in four — parole.” 

“Then you ain’t heard nothin’ about your foll:s for four 
years?” , , , 

“Oh, I heard. Ma sent me a card two years ago, an las 
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brang Jesus to your folks for a long time, an’ I never took up a 
collection nor nothin’ but a bite to eat.” 

“Come.along,” said Joad. “Pa’ll be glad to see you. He al- 
ways said you got tocTlong a pecker for a preacher.” He picked 
up his coat roll and tightened it snugly about his shoes and 
turtle. 

C^y gathered in his canvas sneakers and shoved his bare 
feet into them. “I ain’t got your confidence,” he said. “I’m al- 
ways scared there’s wire or glass under the dust. I don’t know 
nothin’ I hate so much as a cut toe.” 

'They hesitated on the edge of the shade and then they 
plunged into the yellow sunlight like two swimmers hastening 
to get to shore. After a few fast steps they slowed to a gentle, 
thoughtful pace. The cornstalks threw gray shadows sideways 
now, and the raw smell of hot dust was in the air. The com 
field ended and dark green cotton took its place, dark green 
leaves through a film of dust, and the bolls forming. It was 
spotty cotton, thick in the low places where water had stood, 
and bare on the high places. The plants strove against the sun. 
And distance, foward the horizon, was tan to invisibility. The 
dust road stretched out ahead of them, waving up and down. 
The willows of a stream lined across the west, and to the 
northwest a fallow section was going back to sparse brush. But 
the smell of burned dust was in the air, and the air was dry, 
so that mucus in the nose dried to a crust, and the eyes wat- 
ered to keep the eyeballs from drying out. 

Casy said, “See how good the corn come along until the 
dust got up. Been a dinger of a crop.” 

“Ever’ year,” said Joad. “Ever’ year I can remember, we had 
a good crop cornin’ an’ it never come. Grampa says she w^ 
good the first five plowin’s, while the wild grass was still in 
her.” The road dropped down a little hill and climbed up an- 
other rolling hill. 

Casy said, “Ol’ Tom’s house can’t be more’n a mile from 
here. Ain’t she over that third rise?” 

“Sure,” said Joad. “ ’Less somebody stole it, like Pa stole 
it.” 

“Your pa stole it?” 

“Sure, got it a mile an’ a half east of here an’ drug it. Was 
a family livin’ there, an’ they moved away. Grampa an’ Pa an 
my brother Noah Tike to took the whole house, but she 
wouldn’t come. They only got part of her. That's why she 
looks so funny on one end. They cut her in two an drug her 
over rvith twelve head of horses and two mules. 'Tliey was 
goin’ back for the other half an’ stick her together apin, but 
before they got there Wink Manley come with his boys and 
stole the other half. Pa an’ Grampa was pretty sore, but a 
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feet in the deep soft dust, feeling the earth with their feet. 
Joad’s eyes were inward on his memory. He seemed to be 
laughing inside himself. “Uncle John was a crazy bastard,” he 
said. “Like what he done with that shoat.” He chuckled and 
walked on. 

Jim Casy waited impatiently. The story did not continue. 
Casy gave it a good long time to come out. “Well, what’d he 
do witii that shoat?” he demanded at last, with some irritation. 

“Huh? Oh! Well, he killed that shoat right there, an’ he 
got Ma to light up the stove. He cut out pork chops an’ put 
’em in the pan, an’ he put ribs an’ a leg in the oven. He et 
chops till the ribs was done, an’ he et ribs till the leg was done. 
An’ then he tore into that leg. Cut off big hunks of her an’ 
shoved ’em in his mouth. Us kids hung around slaverin’, an’ 
he give us some, but he wouldn’t give Pa none. By an’ by he 
et so much he throwed up an’ went to sleep. While he’s asleep 
us kids an’ Pa finished off the leg. Well, when Uncle John 
woke up in the mornin’ he slaps another leg in the oven. Pa 
says, ‘John, you gonna eat that whole damn pig?’ An’ he says, 
‘I aim to, Tom, but I’m scairt some of her’ll spoil ’fore I get 
her et, hungry as I am for pork. Maybe you better get a plate 
an’ gimme back a couple rolls of wire.’ Well, sir, Pa wasn’t no 
fool. He jus’ let Uncle John go on an’ eat himself sick of pig, 
an’ when he drove off he hadn’t et much more’n half. Pa says, 
‘Whyn’t you salt her down?’ But not Uncle John; when he 
wants pig he wants a whole pig, an’ when he’s through, he 
don't want no pig hangin’ around. So off he goes, and Pa salts 
down what’s left.” 

Casy said, “While I was still in the preachin’ sperit I’d a 
made a lesson of that an’ spoke it to you, but I don't do that 
no more. What you s’pose he done a thing like that for?” 

“I dunno," said Joad. "He jus' got hungry for pork. Makes 
me hungry jus’ to think of it. I had jus’ four slices of roastin’ 
pork in four years — one slice ever’ Christmus.” 

Casy suggested elaborately, “Maybe Tom'll kill the fatted 
calf like for the prodigal in Scripture.” 

Joad laughed scornfully. “You don’t know Pa. If he kills 
a chicken most of the squawkin’ will come from Pa, not the 
chicken. He don’t never learn. He’s always savin’ a pig for 
Christmus and then it dies in September of bloat or somepin 
so you can’t eat it. When Uncle John wanted pork he et pork. 
He had her." 

They' moved over the cuivnng top of the hill and saw the 
Toad place below them. And Joad stopped. “It ain’t the samc,^ 
he said. “Looka that house. Somepin's happened. They ain t 
nobody there.” 'The hvo stood and stared at the little cluster 
of buildings. 
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The owner men went on leading to their point: You know 
the land’s getting poorer. You know what cotton does to tire 
land; robs it, sucks all the blood out of it. 

The squatters nodded — they knew, God knew. If they could 
only rotate the crops they might pump blood back into the 
land. 

Well, it’s too late. And the owner men explained the work- 
ings and the thinkings of the monster that was stronger than 
they were. A man can hold land if he can just eat and pay 
taxes; he can do that. 

Yes, he can do that until his crops fail one day and he has 
to borrow money from the bank. 

But — you see, a bank or a company can’t do that, because 
ftose creatures don’t breathe air, don’t eat side-meat. They 
breathe profits; they eat the interest on money. If they don’t 
get it, they die the way you die without air, without side-meat. 
It is a sad thing, but it is so. It is just so. 

The squatting men raised their eyes to understand. Can’t 
we just hang on? Maybe the next year will be a good year. God 
knows how much cotton next year. And with all the wars — 
God knows what price cotton will bring. Don’t they make 
explosives out of cotton? And uniforms? Get enough wars and 
cotton’ll hit the ceiling. Next year, maybe. 'They looked up 
questioningly. 

We can’t depend on it. The bank — the monster has to 
^ have profits all the time. It can’t wait. It’ll die. No, taxes go on. 
When the monster stops growing, it dies. It can’t stay one size. 

Soft fingers began to tap the sill of the car window, and 
hard fingers tightened on the restless drawing stick. In the 
doorways of the sun-beaten tenant houses, women sighed and 
then shifted feet so that the one that had been down was now 
on top, and the toes working. Dogs came sniffing near the 
owner cars and wetted on all four tires one after another. And 
chickens lay in the sunny dust and fluffed their feathers to get 
the cleansing dust down to the skin. In the little sties the pigs 
grunted inquiringly over the muddy remnants of the slops. 

'The squatting men looked down again. WTiat do you 'vant 
us to do? We can’t take less share of the crop — we re half 
starved now. 'The kids are hungry' all the time. We got no 
clothes, torn an’ ragged. If all the neighbors weren t the same, 
we’d be ashamed to go to meeting. . -n, t 

And at last the owner men came to the point. The tenant 
system won’t work any more. One man on a tractor can take 
the plaee of trvelve or fourteen families. Pay him a wage and 
take all the crop. We have to do it. We don’t like to do it. But 
the monster’s sick. Something’s happened to the monster. 

But you’ll kill the land with cotton. 
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thousand-acre owner can't be responsible. You're on land that 
isn't yours. Once over the line maybe you can pick cotton in 
the fall. Maybe you can go on relief. Why don’t you go on west 
to California? 'ITiere’s work there, and it never gets cold. Why, 
you can reach out anywhere and pick an orange. Why, there’s 
always'some kind of crop to vyork in. Why don’t you go there? 
And the owner men started their cars and rolled away. 

The tenant men squatted down on their hams again to 
mark the dust with a stick, to figure, to wonder. 'Their sun- 
burned faces were dark, and their sun-whipped eyes were light. 
The women moved cautiously out of the doorways toward their 
men, and the children crept behind the women, cautiously, 
ready to run. 'The bigger boys squatted beside their fathers, be- 
cause that made them men. After a time the women asked. 
What did he want? 

And the men looked up for a second, and the smolder of 
pain was in their eyes. We got to get off. A tractor and a super- 
intendent. Like factories.- 

Where’ll we go? The women asked. 

We don’t know. We don’t know. 

And the women went quickly, quietly back into the houses 
and herded the children ahead of them. They knew that a man 
so hurt and so perplexed may turn in anger, even on people he 
loves. They left the men alone to figure and to wonder in the 
dust. 

After a time perhaps the tenant man looked about — at the 
pump put in ten years ago, with a goose-neck handle and iron 
flowers on the spout, at the chopping block where a thousand 
chickens had been killed, at the hand plow lying in the shed, 
and the patent crib hanging in the rafters over it. 

The children crowded about the women in the houses. 
What we going to do, Ma? Where we going to go? 

’The women said. We don’t know, yet. Go out and play. But 
don’t go near your father. He might whale you if you go ricar 
him. And the women went on with the work, but all the time 
they watched the men squatting in the dust — perplexed and 
figuring. 

The tractors came over the roads and into the fields, great 
crawlers moving like insects, having the incredible strength of 
insects. 'Ihey crawled over the ground, laying the track and 
rolling on it and picking it up. Diesel tractors, puttering while 
they stood idle; they thundered when they moved, and then 
settled down to a droning roar. Snubnosed monsters, raising 
the dust and sticking their snouts into it, straight down t le 
country, across the country, through fences, through doo - 



At noon the tractor driver stopped sometimes near a tenant 
house and opened his lunch: sandwiches wrapped in waxed 
paper, white bread, pickle, cheese. Spam, a piece of pie brand- 
ed like an engine part. He ate without relish. And tenants not 
yet moved away came out to see him, looked curiously while 
the goggles were taken off, and the rubber dust mask, leaving 
white circles around the eyes and a large white circle around 
hose and mouth. The exhaust of the tractor puttered on, for 
fuel is so cheap it is more efficient to leave the engine running 
than to heat the Diesel nose for a new start. Curious children 
crowded close, ragged children who ate their fried dough as 
they watched. They watched hungrily the unwrapping of the 
sandwiches, and their hunger-sharpened noses smelled the 
pickle, cheese, and Spam. 'They didn’t speak to the driver. 
They watched his hand as it carried food to his mouth. They 
did not watch him chewing; their eyes followed the hand that 
held the sandwich. After a while tire tenant who could not 
leave the place came out and squatted in the shade beside the 
tractor. . 

“Why, you’re Joe Davis’s boyl” 

“Sure,’’ the driver said. 

“Well, what you doing this kind of work for — against your 
own people?’’ 

“Three, dollars a day. I got damn sick of creeping for my 
dinner — and not getting it. I got a wife and kids. We got to 
eat. Three dollars a day, and it comes every day.’’ 

“That’s right,’’ the tenant said. “But for your three dollars 
a day fifteen or twenty families can’t eat at all. Nearly a hun- 
dred people have to go out and wander on the roads for your 
three dollars a day. Is that right?” 

And the driver said, “Can’t think of that. Got to think of 
my own kids. Three dollars a day, and it comes every day. 
Times are changing, mister, don’t you know? Can’t make a 
living on the land unless you’ve got trvo, five, ten thousand 
acres and a tractor. Crop land isn’t for little guys like us any 
more. You don’t kick up a howl because you can’t make Fords, 
or because you’re not the telephone company. Well, crops arc 
like that now. Nothing to do about it. You^tiy to get three 
dollars a day someplace. That’s the only way.” 

'The tenarit pondered. “Funny thing how it is. If a man 
owns a little property, that property is him, it s part of him, 
and it’s like him. If he owns property only so he can walk oii 
it and handle it and be sad when it isn’t doing well, and tccl 
fine when the rain falls on it, that proper^' is hirn, and some 
way he’s bigger because he owns it. Even if he isn t successtul 
he’s big with his property. Tliat is so.” 

And the tenant pondered more. “But let a man get prop- 
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. "But where does it stop? Who can we shoot? I don’t aim 
to stars'e to death before I kill the man that’s starving me.” 

“I don’t know. Maybe there’s nobody to shoot. Maybe the 
thing isn’t men at all. Maybe like you said, the property’s do- 
ing it.' Anyway I told you my orders." 

“I got to figure,” the tenant said. “We all got to figure. 
There’s some way to stop this. It’s not like lightning or earth- 
quakes. We’ve got a bad thing made by men, and by God 
that’s something we can change.” The tenant sat in his door- 
way, and the driver thundered his engine and started off, tracks 
falling and curving, harrows combing, and the phalli of the 
seeder slipping into the ground. Across the dooryard the trac- 
tor cut, and the hard, foot-beaten ground was seeded field, and 
the tractor cut through again; the uncut space was ten feet 
wide. And back he- came. The iron guard bit into the house- 
corner, crumbled the wall, and wrenched the little house from 
its foundation so that it fell sideways, crushed like a bug. And 
the driver was goggled and a rubber mask covered his nose and 
mouth. The tractor cut a straight line on, and the air and the 
ground vibrated with its thunder. The tenant man stared after 
it, his rifle in his hand. His wife was beside him, and the quiet 
children behind. And all of them stared after the tractor. 


Chapter Six 


The Revereito Casy and young Tom stood on the hill and 
looked down on the Joad place. The small unpainted house 
was mashed at one corner, and it had been pushed off its foun- 
dations so that it slumped at an angle, its blind front windows 
pointing at a spot of sky well above the horizon. The fences 
were gone and the cotton grew in the dooryard and up against 
the house, and the cotton was about the shed barn. The out- 
house lay on its side, and the cotton grew close against it. 
Where the dooryard had been pounded hard by the bare feet 
of children and by stamping horses' hooves and by tlic broad 
wagon wheels, it was cultivated now, and the dark green, dusty 
cotton grew. 'Young Tom stared for a long time at the ragged 
willow beside the dry horse trough, at the concrete base where 
tlie pump had been. “Jesus!” he said at last. ^ Hell miista 
popped here. Tliere ain’t nobody IMn’ there. ’ At Last he 
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baby. Milly Jacobs was jus’ biit in the bam. She come in while 
the pig was still eatin’ it. Well, Milly Jacobs was in a family 
way, an’ she went ravin’. Never did get over it. Touched ever 
since. But Ma took a lesson from it. She never lef’ that pig 
gate open ’less she was in the house herself. Never did forget. 
No — tiiey’re gone — or dead.” He climbed to the split porch 
and looked into the kitchen. The windows were broken out, 
and throwing rocks lay on the floor, and the floor and walls 
sagged steeply away from the door, and the sifted dust was on 
the boards. Joad pointed to the broken glass and the rocks. 
“Kids,” he said. “They’ll go hventy miles to bust a window. I 
done it myself. They know when a house is empty, they know. 
That’s the fust thing kids do when folks move out.” The kitch- 
en was empty of furniture, stove gone and the round stovepipe 
hole in the wall showing light. On the sink shelf lay an old 
beer opener and a broken fork with its wooden handle gone. 
Joad slipped cautiously into the room, and the floor groaned 
under his weight. An old copy of the Philadelphia Ledger was 
op the floor against the wall, its pages yellow and curling. Joad 
looked into the bedroom — no bed, no chairs, nothing. On the 
wall a picture of an Indian girl in color, labeled Red Wing. A 
bed slat leaning against the wall, and in one corner a woman’s 
high button shoe, curled up at the toe and broken over the 
instep. Joad picked it up and looked at it. “I remember this,” 
he said. “This was Ma’s. It’s all wore out now. Ma liked them 
shoes. Had ’em for years. No, they’ve went — an' took ever’- 
thing.” 

The sun had lowered until it came through the angled end 
windows now, and it flashed on the edges of the broken glass. 
Joad turned at last and went out and crossed the porch. He 
sat down on the edge of it and rested his bare feet on the 
twelve-by-twelve step. The evening light was on the fields, and 
the cotton plants threw long shadows on the ground, and the 
molting willow tree threw a long shadow. _ 

Casy sat down beside Joad. “They never wrote you notliin’7” 
he asked. 

“No. Like I said, they wasn’t people to write. Pa could 
write, but he wouldn’t. Didn’t like to. It give him the shivers 
to write. He could work out a catalogue order as good as tlie 
nex’ fella, but he wouldn’t write no letters just for duc^/ 
They sat side by side, staring off into the distance. Joad laid 
his rolled coat on the porch beside him. His independent 
hands rolled a cigarette, smoothed it and lighted it, and he 
inhaled deeply and blew the smoke out through his nose. 
“Somepin’s wrong,” he said. “I can’t put my finger on her. I 
got an itch that somepin’s wronger’n hell. Just tins house 
pushed aroun’ an’ my folks gone.” 
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Casy scratched his toes luxuriously. “Didn’t nobody give 
him an argument? All of ’em jus’ give the stuff up?” 

"Sure. TTiey wasn’t stealin’ it. They thought he lef’ it, an’ 
they jus’ took it. He got all of it back — all but a sofa pilla, 
velvet with a pitcher of an Injun on it. Albert claimed Grampa 
got it. Claimed Grampa got Injun blood, that’s why he wants 
that pitcher. Well, Grampa did get her, but he didn’t give a 
damn about the pitcher on it. He jus’ liked her. Used to pack 
her aroun’ an’ he’d put her wherever he was gonna sit. He 
never would give her back to Albert. Says, ‘If Albert wants this 
pilla so bad, let him come an’ get her. But he better come 
shootin’, ’cause I’ll blow his goddamn stinkin’ head off if he 
comes messin’ aroun’ my pilla.’ So finally Albert give up an’ 
made Grampa a present of that pilla. It give Grampa idears, 
though. He took to savin’ chicken feathers. Says he’s gonna 
have a whole damn bed of feathers. But he never got no feath- 
er bed. One time Pa got mad at a skunk under the house. 
Pa slapped that skunk with a two-by-four, and Ma burned all 
Grampa’s feathers so we could live in the house.” He laughed. 
"Grampa’s a tough ol' bastard. Jus’ set on that Injun pilla an’ 
says, ‘Let Albert come an’ get her. Why,’ he says, ‘I’ll take 
that squirt and wring 'im out like a pair of drawers.’ ” 

'The cat crept close between the men again, and its tail lay 
flat and its whiskers jerked now and then. 'The sun dropped 
low toward the horizon and the dusty air was red and golden. 
The cat reached out a gray questioning paw and touched 
Joad’s coat. He looked around. “Hell, I forgot the turtle, 
ain’t gonna pack it all over hell.” He unwrapped the land tui 
tie and pushed it under the house. But in a moment it wa 
out, headed southwest as it had been from the first. The ra 
leaped at it and struck at its straining head and slashed at it 
moving feet. The old, hard, humorous head was pulled in, anc 
the thick tail slapped in under the shell, and when the ca 
grew tired of waiting for it and walked off, the turtle headec 
on southwest again. 

Young Tom Joad and the preacher watched the turtle gc 
— ^waving its legs and boosting its heavy, high-donicd shcl 
along toward the southwest. The cat crept along behind for : 
while, but in a dozen yards it arched its back to a strong taui 
bow and yawned, and came stealthily back toward the seatcc 
men. 

"Where the hell you s’pose he’s goin'7” said Joad. "I seeu 
turtles all my life. 'ITrey’re always goin’ someplace. Tiicy al- 
ways seem to want to get there.” The gray cat seated itself 
between and behind them again. It blinked slowly. Tiic skm 
over its shoulders jerked forward under a flea, and then slipped 
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freezes over. There ain’t nobody can run a guy name of Graves 
outa this country.' An’ they ain’t done it, neither.” 

Joad said impatiently, "Where’s my folks? Tell about you 
standin’ up to ’em later, but where’s my folks?" 

"Well, they was gonna stick her out when the bank come 
to tractorin’ off the place. Your grampa stood out here svith 
a rifle, an’ be blowed the headlights off the cat’, but she come 
on just the same. Your grampa didn’t wanta kill the guy 
drivin’ that cat’, an’ that was Willy Feeley, an’ Willy knowed 
it^ so he jus’ come on, an’ bumped the hell outa the house, an’ 
give her a shake like a dog shakes a rat. Well, it took somepin 
outa Tom. Kinda got into ’im. He ain’t been the same ever 
since.” 

"Where is my folks?” Joad spoke angrily. 

“What I’m tellin’ you. Took three trips with your Uncle 
John’s wagon. Took the stove an’ the pump an' the beds. You 
should a seen them beds go out with all tliem kids an’ your 
granma an’ grampa settin’ up against the headboard, an' your 
brother Noah settin’ there smokin’ a cigarette, an’ spittin’ la- 
de-da over the side of the wagon.” Joad opened his mouth to 
speak. "They’re all at your Uncle John’s,” Muley said quickly. 

"OhI All at John’s. Well, what they doin’ there? Now 
stick to her for a second, Muley. Jus’ stick to her. In jus’ a 
minute you can go on your own way. What they doin’ there?" 

“Well, they been choppin’ cotton, all of ’em, even the kids 
an’ your grampa, Gettin’ money together so thej' can shove 
on west. Gonna buy a car and shove on west where it’s, easy 
livin’. 'There ain’t nothin’ here. Fifty cents a clean acre for 
choppin’ cotton, an' folks beggin’ for the chance to chop.” 

"An’ they ain’t gone yet?” 

"No,” said Muley. "Not that I know. Las’ I heard was four 
days ago when I seen your brother Noah out shootin' jack- 
rabbits, an' he says they're aimin’ to go in about two weeks. 
John got his notice he got to get off. You jus’ go on about 
eight miles to John’s place. You’ll find your folks piled in 
John’s house like gophers in a winter burrow.” 

“O.K.,” said Joad. "Now you can ride on your own way. 
You ain’t changed a bit. Mule)'. If you want to tell about 
somepin off northwest, you point your nose straight south- 
east.” _ 

Muley said truculently, "You ain’t changed neither. You 
was a smart-aleck kid, an’ you’re still a smart aleck. You ain’t 
tellin’ me how to skin my life, by any chancet?” 

Joad grinned. "No, I ain’t. If you wanta drive your brad 
into a pile a broken glass, there ain’t nobody can tell you dif- 
ferent. You know this here preacher, don’t you, Muley? Rc\'. 
easy.” 



“Well, the guy that comes aroun’ talked nice as pie. ‘You 
got to get ofiE. It ain't my fault/ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘whose fault is 
it? I'll go an’ I’ll nut the fella/ 'It’s the Shawnee Lan’ an’ 
Cattle Company. I jus’ got orders/ ‘Who’s the Shawnee Lan’ 
an’ Cattle Company?’ ‘It ain’t nobody. It’s a company.’ Got a 
fella crazy. There wasn’t nobody you could lay for. Lot a the 
folks jus’ got tired out lookin’ for somepin to be mad at — ^but 
not me. I’m mad at all of it. I’m stayin’.’’ 

A large red drop of sun lingered on the horizon and then 
dripped over and was gone, and the sky was brilliant over the 
spot where , it had gone, and a torn cloud, like a bloody rag, 
hung over the spot of its going. And dusk crept over tire sky 
from the eastern horizon, and darkness crept over the land 
from the east. The evening star flashed and glittered in the 
dusk. 'The gray cat sneaked away toward the open barn shed 
and passed inside like a shadow. 

Joad said, “Well, we ain’t gonna walk no eight miles to 
Uncle John’s place tonight. My dogs is burned up. How’s it if 
we go to your place, Muley? 'Hiat’s on’y about a mile.” 

“Won’t do no good.” Muley seemed embanassed. “My 
wife an’ the kids an’ her brother all took an' went to Cali- 
fornia. They wasn’t nothin’ to eat. 'They wasn’t as mad as me, 
so they went. 'They wasn’t nothin’ to eat here.” 

'The preacher stirred nervously. “You should of went too. 
You shouldn’t of broke up the fambly.” 

“I couldn’,” said Muley Graves. “Somepin jus’ wouldn' 
let me.” 

“Well, by God, I’m hungry,” said Joad. “Four solemn yean 
I been eatin’ right on the minute. My guts is yellin’ bloody 
murder. What you gonna eat, Muley? How you been gettin’ 
your dinner?” 

Muley said ashamedly, “For a while I et frogs an' squirrels 
an’ prairie dogs sometimes. Had to do it. But now I got some 
wire nooses on the tracks in the dry stream bmsh. Get rabbits, 
an’ sometimes a prairie chicken. Skunks get caught, an’ coons, 
too.” He reached down, picked up his sack, and emptied it on 
the porch. Two cottontails and a jackrabbit fell out and 
rolled over limply, soft and furry. 

“God Awmighty,” said Joad, “it’s more’n four years sence 

I’ve et fresh-killed meat.” , , i j . • t,- 

Casy picked up one of the cottontails and held it in nis 
hand. “You sharin’ with us, Muley Graves?” he asked. _ 

Muley fidgeted in embanassment. “I ain’t got no choice in 
the matter.” He stopped on the ungracious sound of his 
“That ain’t like I mean it. That ain’t. I mean —he stumbled 
• — “what I mean, if a fella’s got somepin to eat an anotticr 
fella’s hungry — ^why, the first fella ain’t got no choice. I mean, 



of tlie bam shed and trotted miaov/ing toward the fire, but, 
nearly there, it turned and went directly to one of the little 
piles of rabbit entraik on the ground. It chewed and swal- 
lowed, and the entrails hung from. its mouth. 

Casy sat on the ground beside the fire, feeding in broken 
pieces of board, pushing the long boards in as the flame ate 
off their ends. The evening bats flashed into the firelight 
and out again. The cat crouched back and licked its bps 
and washed its face and whiskers. 

Joad held up his rabbit-laden wire between his two hands 
and walked to the fire. “Here, take one end, Muley. Wrap 
your end around that stake. That’s good, nowl Let's tighten 
her up. We ought to wait till the fire’s burned down, but I 
can't wait.’’ He made the wire taut, then found a stick and 
slipped the pieces of meat along the wire until they were 
over the fire. And the flames hcked up around the meat 
and hardened and glazed the surfaces. Joad sat dovm by 
the fire, but with his stick he moved and turned the rabbit 
so that it would not become sealed to the wire. “This here 
is a party,” he said. “Salt, Muley’s got, an’ water an’ rab- 
bits. I wish he got a lot of hominy in his pocket 'That’s all 
I wish.” 

Muley said over the fire, “You fellas’d think I'm touched, 
the way I live.” 

“Touched nothin’,” said Joad. “If you’re touched, I wisht 
ever’body was touched.” 

Muley continued, “Well, sir, it’s a funny thing. Somepin 
went an’ happened to me when they toT me I had to get off 
the place. Fust I was gonna go in an’ kill a whole flock a 
people. 'Then all .my folks all went away out west. An’ I got 
wanderin’ aroun’. Jus' walkin’ aroun’. Never went far. Slep’ 
where I was. I was gonna sleep here tonight. 'That’s why I 
come. I'd tell myself, T’m lookin’ after things so when all 
the folks come back it’ll be all right.’ But 1 knowed that wan't 
true. 'There ain't nothin’ to look after. 'The folks ain’t never 
cornin' back. I’m jus’ wanderin’ aroun’ like a damn oT grave- 
yard ghos’.” 

“Fella gets use’ to a place, it’s hard to 'go,” said C^. 
“Fella gets use’ to a way a thinldn’ it’s hard to leave. I ain’t 
a preacher no more, but all the time I find Tm prayin’, not 
even thinkin’ what .I’m doin’.” 

Joad turned the pieces of meat over on the wire. 'The 
juice was dripping now, and every drop, as it fell in the 
fire, shot up a spurt of flame. 'The smooth surface of the meat 
was crinkling up and turning a faint brown. "Smell her,” said 
Joad. “Jesus, look down an’ just smell her!” 

Muley went on, "Like a damn oT graveyard ghos’. I been 
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knows the Ian’ ain’t no good. Nobody been able to make a 
crop for years. But them sons-a-bitches at their desks, they 
jus’ chopped folks in two for their margin a profit. They jus’ 
cut ’em in two. Place where folks live is them folks. They 
ain't whole, out lonely on the road in a piled-up car. They 
ain’t alive no more. Them sons-a-bitches killed ’em.” And he 
was silent, his thin lips still moving, his chest still panting. 
He sat and looked down at his hands in the firelight. “I — I 
ain’t talked to nobody for a long time,” he apologized softly. 
“I been sneakin’ aroun' like a oT’ graveyard ghos’.” 

Casy pushed the long boards into the fire and the flames 
licked up around .them and leaped up toward the meat again. 
The house cracked loudly as the cooler night air contracted 
the wood. Casy said quietly, “I gotta see them folks that’s gone 
out on the road. I got a feelin’ I got to see them. They gonna 
need help no preachin' can give ’em. Hope of heaven when 
their lives ain’t lived? Holy Sperit when their own sperit is 
downcast an’ sad? They gonna need help. They got to live 
before th^ can afford to die.^ 

Joad cried nervously, “Jesus Christ, le’s eat this meat ’fore 
it’s smaller’n a cooked mouse! Look at her. Smell her.” He 
leaped to- his feet and slid the pieces of meat along the wire 
until they were clear of P'.e fire. He took Muley’s knife and 
sawed through a piece of meat until it was free of the wire. 
“Here's for the preacher,” he said. 

“I tol' you I ain’t no preacher.” 

“Well, here’s for the man, then.” He cut off another piece. 
“Here, Muley, if yoii ain't too goddamn upset to eat. This 
here's jackrabbit. Tougher’n a bull-bitch." He sat back and 
clamped his long teeth on the meat and tore out a great 
bite and chewed it. “Jesus Christ! Hear her crunch!” And 
he tore out another bite ravenously. 

Muley still sat regarding his meat. “Maybe I oughtn' to 
a-talked like that," he said. “Fella should maybe keep stuff 
like that in his head.” 

Casy looked over, his mouth full of rabbit. He chewed, 
and his muscled throat convulsed in swallowing. “Yes, you 
should talk,” he said. “Sometimes a sad man can talk the 
sadness right out through his mouth. Sometimes a killin’ 
man can talk the murder right out of his mouth an’ not 
do no murder. You done right. Don’t you kill nobody if 
you can help it.” And he bit out another hunk of rabbit. 
Joad tossed the bones in the fire and jumped up and cut off 
the wire. Muley was eating slowly now, and his ners'ous little 
eyes went froin one to the other of his companions. Joad 
ate scowling like an aniinal, and a ring of grease formed 
around his mouth. 


time Pa seen writin’, somebody took somepin away from ’im.” 

“They didn’t give you no beatin's or nothin’ like that?” 

“No, I jus’ tended my own affairs. ’Course you get god- 
damn good an’ sick a-doin’ the same thing day after day 
for four years. If you done somepin you was ashamed of, 
you might think about that. But, hell, if I seen Herb Turn- 
bull cornin’ for me with a knife right now, I’d squash him 
down with a shovel again.” 

“Anybody would,” said Muley. The preacher stared into 
the fire, and his high forehead was white in the settling 
dark. The flash of little flames picked out the cords of his 
neck. His hands, clasped about his knees, were busy pulling 
knuckles. 

Joad threw the last bones into the fire and licked his 
fingers and then wiped, them on his pants. He stood up and 
brought the bottle of water from the porch, took a sparing 
drink, and passed the bottle before he sat down again. He 
went on. “The thing that give me the mos’ trouble was, it 
didn’ make no sense. You don’t look for no sense when 
lightnin’ kills a cow, or it comes up a flood. That’s jus’ 
the way things is. But when a bunch of men take an’ lock you 
up four years, it ought to have some meaning. Men is sup- 
posed to think things out. Here they put me in, an’ keep me 
an’ feed me four years. That ought to either make me so I 
won’t do her again or else punish me so I’ll be afraid to do her 
again” — he paused — “but if Herb or anybody else come for 
me. I’d do her again; Do her before I could figure her out. 
Specially if I was drunk. That sort of senselessness kind a 
worries a man.” 


Muley observed, “Judge says he give you a light sentence 
’cause it wasn’t all your fault.” 

Joad said, “They’s a guy in McAlester — ^lifer. He studies 
all the time. He’s sec'etary of the warden — writes the war- 
den’s letters an’ stuff like that. Well, he’s one hell of a bright 
guy an’ reads law an’ all stuff like that. Well, I talked to him 
one time about her, 'cause he reads so much stuff. An’ he says 
don’t do no good to read books. Says he’s read ever’thing 
about prisons now, an’ in the old times; an’ he says she makes 
^ss sense to him now than she did before he starts readin’. 
He says it’s a thing that started way to hell an’ gone back, 
an nobody seems to be able to stop her, an’ nobody got 
sense enough to change her. He says for God’s sake don’t read 
about her because he says for one thing you’ll jus’ get messed 
up worse, an’ for another you won’t have no respect for the 
guys that work the gover’ments.” ’ 

M a hell of a lot of respec’ for ’em now,” said 

Muley. “On’y kind a gover’ment we got that leans on us 
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should not be inspected. He said, “Night after night iri my 
bunk I figgered how she’d be when I come home again. I 
figgered maybe Grampa and Granma’d be dead, an' maybe 
there’d be some new kids. Maybe Pa’d not be so tough. 
Maybe Ma’d set back a little an’ let Rosasharn do the work. 
I knowed it wouldn’t be the same as it was. Well, we’ll 
sleep here, I guess, an’ come daylight we’ll get on to Uncle 
John’s. Leastwise I will. You think you’re cornin’ along, 
easy?” 

'Hie preacher still stood looking, into the coals. He said 
slowly, “Yeah, I’m goin’ with you. An’ when your folks 
start out on the road I’m goin’ with them. An’ where folks 
are on the road. I’m gonna be with them.” 

“You’re welcome,” said Joad. “Ma always favored you. 
Said you was a preacher to trust. Rosasharn wasn’t growed 
up then.” He turned his head. “Muley, you gonna walk on 
over with us?” Muley was looking toward the road over which 
they had come. “TTiink you’ll come along, Muley?” Joad 
repeated. 

“Huh? No. I don’t go no place, an' I don’t leave no place. 
See that glow over there, jerlan’ up an' down? That’s prob’ly 
the super'ntendent of this stretch a cotton. Somebody maybe 
. seen our fire.” 

Tom looked. The glow of light was nearly over the hill. 
“We ain’t doin’ no harm," he said. “We’ll jus’ set here. We 
ain’t doin’ nothin’.” 

Muley cackled. “Yeah I We’re doin’ somepin jus’ bein’ 
here. We’re trespassin’. We can't stay. 'They been tryin’ to 
catch me for two months. Now you look. If that’s a car 
cornin’ we go out in the cotton an’ lay down. Don't have to 
go far. Then by God let 'em try to fin’ us! Have to look 
up an’ down ever' row. Just keep your head down." 

Joad demanded, “What’s come over you, Muley? You 
wasn’t never no run-an’-hide fella. You was mean.” 

Muley watched the approaching lights. “Yeah!” he said. 
“I \yas mean like a wolf. Now I’m mean like a weasel. When 
you’re huntin’ somepin you’re a hunter, an' you’re strong. 
Can’t nobody beat a hunter. But when you get hunted — that’s 
different. Somepin happens to you. You ain’t strong; maybe 
you’re fierce, but you ain't strong. I been hunted now for a 
long time. I ain’t a hunter no more. I’d maybe shoot a fella in 
the dark, but I don’t maul nobody with a fence stake no more. 
It don’t do no good to fool you or me. That’s how it is.” 

‘Well, you go out an’ hide,” said Joad. "Leave me an’ 
Casy tell these bastards a few things.” The beam of light 
was closer now, and it bounced into the sky and then dis- 
appeared, and then bounced up again. All three men watched. 
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taken ’em along just to get even,” he said. The lights topped 
the rise and bore down on the house. 

Joad asked, "Won’t they come out here with flashlights 
an’ look aroun’ for us? I wisht I had a stick.’’ 

Muley ^ggled. “No, they won’t. I tol’ you I’m mean like 
a weasel. Willy done that one night an' I clipped 'im from 
behint with a fence stake. Knocked him colder’n a wedge. 
He tol' later how five guys come at him.” 

The car drew up to the house and a spotlight snapped on. 
“Duck,” said Muley. The bar of cold white light swung 
over their heads and crisscrossed the field. The hiding men 
could not see any movement, but they heard a car door 
slam and ftey heard voices. "Scairt to get in the light,” 
Muley whispered. “Once-twice I’ve took a shot at the head- 
lights. That keeps Willy careful. He got somebody with 
’im tonight.” They heard footsteps on wood, and then from 
inside the house they saw the glow of a flashlight. "Shall 
I shoot through the house?” Muley whispered. "They 
couldn’t see where it come from. Give ’em somepin to think 
about.” 

“Sure, go ahead,” said Joad. 

“Don’t do it,” Casy whispered. "It won’t do no good. Jus’ 
a waste. We got to get thinkin’ about doin’ stuff that means 
somepin.” 

A scratching sound come from near the house. “Puttin' 
out the fire,” Muley whispered. “Kickin’ dust over it.” The 
car doors slammed, the headlights swung around and faced 
the road again. "Now duck!” said Muley. They dropped 
their heads and the spotlight swept over them and crossed 
and recrossed the cotton field, and then the car started and 
slipped away and topped the rise and disappeared. 

Muley sat up. “Willy always tries that las’ flash. He done 
it so often I can time 'im. An’ he still thinks it’s cute.” 

Casy said, “Maybe they left some fellas at the house. 
'They’d catch us when we come back.” 

“Maybe. You fellas wait here. I know this game.” He 
walked quietly away, and only a slight crunching of clods 
could be heard from his passage. The two waiting men 
tried to hear him, but he had gone. In a moment he called 
from the house, “They didn’t leave nobody. Come on back.” 
Casy and Joad struggled up and walked back toward the black 
bulk of the house. Muley met them near the smoking dust 
pile which had been their fire. “I didn't think they’d leave 
nobody," he said proudly. “Me knockin’ Willy over an’ tak- 
iii’ a shot at the lights once-twice keeps ’em careful. Tliey 
ain’t sure who it is, an' I ain't gonna let ’em catch me. I 




Chapter Seven 


In the towns, on the edges of the towns, in fields, in vacant 
lots, the used-car yards, the wreckers’ yards, the garages with 
blazoned signs — Used Cars, Good Used Cars. Cheap trans- 
portation, three trailers. '27 Ford, clean. Checked cars, guar- 
anteed cars. Free radio. Car with 100 gallons of gas free. 
Come in and look. Used Cars. No overhead. 

A lot and a house large enough for a desk and chair and 
a blue book. Sheaf of contracts, dog-eared, held with paper 
clips, and a neat pile of unused contracts. Pen — ^keep it full, 
keep it working. A sale’s been lost ’cause a pen didn’t work. 

'Those sons-of-bitches over there ain’t buying. Every yard 
gets ’em. They’re lookers. Spend all their time looking. 
Don’t want to buy no cars; take up your time. Don’t give a 
damn for your time. Over there, them two people — no, 
with the kids. Get ’em in a car. Start ’em at two hundred 
and work down. They look good for one and a quarte.r. Get 
’em rolling. Get ’em out in a jalopy. Sock it to 'emi They 
took our time. 

Owners with rolled-up sleeves. Salesmen, neat, deadly, small 
intent eyes watching for weaknesses. 

Watch the woman’s face. If the woman likes it we can 
screw the old man. Start ’em on that Cad’. Tlren you can 
work ’em down to that ’26 Buick. ’F you start on the Buick, 
they’ll go for a Ford. Roll up your sleeves an’ get to work. 
This ain’t gonna last forever. Show 'em that Nash while I 
get the slow leak pumped up on that ’25 Dodge. I’ll give 
you a Hymie when I’m ready. 

What you want is transportation, ain’t it? No baloney 
for you. Sure the upholstery is shot. Seat cushions ain’t 
turning no wheels over. 

Cads lined up, noses forward, rusty noses, flat tires. Parked 
close together. 

Like to get in to see that one? Sure, no trouble. I’ll pull 
her out of the line. 

Get ’em under obligation. Make ’em take up your time. 
Don’t let ’em forget they’re takin’ your time. People are nice, 
mostly. They hate to put you out. Make ’em put you out, 
an’ then sock it to ’em. 
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tire off the Graham. Turn that mended side down. The rest 
looks swell. Got tread an’ everything. 

Sure! There’s fifty thousan’ in that oV heap yet Keep plenty 
oil in. So long. Good luck. 

Lookin’ for a car? What did you have in mind? See any- 
thing attracts you? I’m dry. How about a little snort a good 
stuff? Come on, while your wife’s lookin’ at that La Salle. 
You don’t want no La Salle. Bearings shot. Uses too much 
oil. Got a Lincoln ’24. 'There’s a car. Run forever. Make her 
into a truck. 

Hot sun on rusted metal. Oil on the ground. People are 
wandering in, bewildered, needing a car. 

Wipe your feet. Don’t lean on that car, it’s dirty. How do 
you buy a car? A^at does it cost? Watch the children, now. 
I wonder how much for this one? We’ll ask. It don’t cost 
money to ask. We can ask, can’t we? Can’t pay a nickel over 
seventy-five, or there won’t be enough to get to California. 

God, if I could only get a hundred jalopies. I don’t care if 
they run or not. 

'Tires, used, bruised tires, stacked in tall cylinders; tubes, 
red, gray, hanging like sausages. 

'Tire patch? Radiator cleaner? Spark intensifier? Drop this 
little pill in your gas tank and get ten extra miles to the gallon. 
Just paint it on — you got a new surface for fifty cents. Wipers, 
fan belts, gaskets? Maybe it’s the valve. Get a new valve stem. 
What can you lose for a nickel? 

All right, Joe. You soften 'em up an’ shoot 'em in here. 
I’ll close ’em. I’ll deal ’em or I’ll kill ’em. Don’t send in no 
bums. I want deals. 

Yes, sir, step in. You got a buy there. Yes, sirl At eighty 
bucks you got a buy. 

I can’t go no higher than Gfty. 'The fella outside says fifty. 

Fifty. Fifty? He’s nuts. Paid seventy-eight fifty for that 
little number. Joe, you crazy fool, you tryin' to bust us? Have 
to can that guy. I might take sixty. Now look here, mister, I 
ain’t got all day. Tm a business man but I ain’t out to stick 
nobody. Got anything to trade? 

Got a pair of mules I'll trade. 

Mules! Hey, Joe, hear this? 'This guys wants to trade mules. 
Didn’t nobody tell you this is the machine age? 'Hiey don’t 
use mules for nothing but glue no more. 

Fine big mules — five and seven years old. Maybe we bet- 
ter look around. 

Look around! You come in when we’re busy, an’ take up 
our time an’ then walk out! Joe, did you know you was talkin’ 
to pikers? 
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sneaky. Soften ’em up an’ roll ’em in to me, Joe. You’re doin’ 
good. 

Sure, we sold it. Guarantee? We guaranteed it to be an 
automobile. We didn’t guarantee to wet-nurse it. Now listen 
here, you — ^you bought a car, an’ now you’re squawkin’. I 
don’t give a damn if you don’t make payments. We ain't got 
your paper. We turn that over to the finance company. They’ll 
get after you, not us. We don’t hold no paper. Yeah? Well, 
you jus’ get tough an’ I’ll call a cop. No, we did not switch the 
tires. Run ’im outa here, Joe. He bought a car, an’ now he 
ain’t satisfied. Mow’d you think if I bought a steak an' et 
half an’ try to bring it back? We’re running a business, not 
a charity ward. Can ya imagine that guy, Joe? Say — ^looka 
there! Got a Elk’s tooth! Run over there. Let ’em glance over 
that ’36 Pontiac. Yeah, 

Square noses, round noses, rusty noses, shovel noses, and 
the long curves of streamlines, and the flat surfaces before 
streamlining. Bargains Today. Old monsters with deep up- 
holster}’ — ^you can cut her into a truck easy. Two-wheel trail- 
ers, axles rusty in the hard afternoon sun. Used Cars. Good 
Used Cars. Clean, runs good. Don’t pump oil. 

Christ, look at ’er! Somebody took nice care of 'er. 

_ Cadillacs, La Salles, Buicks, Plymouths, Packards, Chev- 
vies, Fords, Pontiacs. Row on row, headlights glinting in the 
afternoon sun. Good Used Cars. 

Soften ’em up, Joe. Jesus, I wisht I had a thousand ja- 
lopies! Get 'em ready to deal, an’ I’ll close ’em. 

Coin’ to California? Here’s jus’ what you need. Looks 
shot, but they’s thousan’s of miles in her. 

Lined up side by side. Good Used Cars. Bargains. Clean, 
runs good. 


Chapter Eight 


The sky g^yed among the stars, and the pale, late quarter- 
moon was insubstantial and thin. Tom Joad and the preacher 
walked quickly along a road that was only wheel tracks and 
beaten caterpillar tracks through a cotton field. Only the un- 
balanced sky showed the approach of dawn, no horizon to 
the west, and a line to the east. The two men w'alked in silence 
and smelled the dust their feet kicked into the air. 
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.. in some ways. Might see ’im anywheres — at Shawnee, drunk, 
'■ or visitin’ a widow twenty miles away, or workin’ his place 
“ with a lantern. Crazy. Ever’body thought he wouldn’t live 
long. A lone man like that don’t live long. But Uncle John’s 
;■ older’n Pa. Jus’ gets stringier an’ meaner ever’ year. Meaner’n 
; Grampa.” 

“Look a the light cornin’,” said the preacher. “Silvery- 
’ like. Didn’ John never have no fambly?” 

“Well, yes, he did, an’ that’ll show you the kind of fella 
he is — set in his ways. Pa tells about it. Uncle John, he had 
a young wife. Married four months. She was in a family 
way, too, an’ one night she gets a pain in her stomick, an’ 
she says, ‘You better go for a doctor.’ Well, John, he’s settin’ 
there, an’ he says, ‘You just got stomickache. You et too 
much. Take a dose a pain killer. You crowd up ya stomick 
> an ya’ get a stomickache,’ he says. Nex’ noon she’s outa her 
head, an’ she dies at about four in the afternoon.” 

“What was it?” Casy asked. “Poisoned from somepin 
: sheet?” 

: “No, somepin jus’ bust in her. Ap — appendick or some- 

pin. Well, Uncle John, he’s always been a easy-goin’ fella, 
an' he takes it hard. Takes it for a sin. For a long time he 
won’t have nothin’ to say to nobody. Just walks aroun’ like 
he don’t see nothin’ an’ he prays some. Took ’im bvo y^rs 
to come out of it, an’ then he ain’t the same. Sort of wild. 
Made a damn nuisance of hisself. Ever’ time one of us kids 
got worms or a gutache Uncle John brings a doctor out. Pa 
finally tol’ him he got to stop. Kids all the time gettin’ a 
gutache. He figures it’s his fault his woman died. Funny fella. 
He’s all the time makin' it up to somebody — giyin' kids 
stuff, droppin’ a sack of meal on somebody’s porch. Give away 
about ever’thing he got, an’ still he ain’t very happy. Gets 
walkin' around alone at night sometimes. He's a good farmer, 
though. Keeps his Ian’ nice.” 

“Poor fella,” said the preacher. “Poor lonely fella. Did 
he go to church much when his woman died?” 

“No, he didn’. Never wanted to get close to folks. Wanted 
to be off alone. I never seen a kid that wasn’t cra^ about him. 
He’d come to our house in the night sometimes, ari' we 
knowed he’d xome ’cause jus’ as sure as he come thcre’d be 
a pack of gum in the bed right beside ever' one of us. \\ e 
tliought he was Jesus Christ Awmighty.” , 

The preacher walked along, head doryn. He didn t an- 
swer. And the light of the coming morning made his fore- 
head seem to shine, and his hands, swinging beside him, 
flicked into the light and out again. 

Tom was silent too, as though he had said too intima 
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ground birds began to chirp, sharply. “Look!” said Joad. 
“Right ahead. That's Uncle John’s tank. Can’t see the win’- 
mill, but there’s his tank. See it against the sky?” He speeded 
his walk. “I wonder if all the folks are there.” The hulk of the 
tank stood above a rise. Joad, hurrying, raised a cloud of dust 
about his knees. “I wonder if Ma — They saw the tank legs 
now, and the house, a square little box, unpainted and bare, 
and the barn, low-roofed and huddled. Smoke was rising from 
the tin chimney of the house. In the yard was a litter, piled 
furniture, the blades and motor of the windmill, bedsteads, 
chairs, tables. “Holy Christ, they’re fixin’ to go!” Joad said. 
A truck stood in the yard, a truck with high sides, but a 
strange truck, for while the front of it was a sedan, the top 
had been cut off in the middle and the truck bed fitted on. 
And as they drew near, the men could hear pounding from the 
yard, and as the rim of the blinding sun came up over the 
horizon, it fell on the truck, and they saw a man and the flash 
of his hammer as it rose and fell. And the sun flashed on the 
windows of the house. The weathered boards were bright. 
Two red ehickens on the ground flamed with reflected light. 

“Don’t yell,” said Tom. “Let’s creep up on ’em, lik^” 
and he walked so fast that the dust rose high as his waist. 
And then he came to the edge of the cotton field. Now they 
were in the yard proper, earth beaten hard, shiny hard, and 
a few dusty crawling weeds on the ground. And Joad slowed 
as though he feared to go on. The preacher, watching him, 
slowed to match his step. Tom sauntered forward, sidled em* 
barrassedly toward the truck. It was a Hudson Super-Six sedan, 
and the top had been ripped in two with a cold chisel. Old 
Tom Joad stood in the truck bed and he was nailing on the 
top rails of the truck sides. His grizzled, bearded face was low 
over his work, and a bunch of six-penny nails stuck out of his 
mouth. He set a nail and his hammer thundered it in. From 
the house came the clash of a lid on the stove and the wail of 
a child, Joad sidled up to the truck bed and leaned against it. 
And his father looked at him and did not see him. His father 
set another nail and drove it in. A flock of pigeons started 
from the deck of the tank house and flew around and settled 
again and strutted to the edge to look over; white pigeons and 
blue pigeons and grays, with iridescent wings. 

•j hooked his fingers over the lowest bar of the truck 
side. He looked up at the aging, graying man on the truck. 
‘Vz thick lips with his tongue, and he said softly, 

I^at do you want?” old Tom mumbled around his 
mouthful of nails. He wore a black, dirty slouch hat and a 
Dlue work shirt over which was a buttonless vest; his jeans 
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- Tom said, “You remember the preacher. Pa. He come 
along with me.” 

“He been in prison too?” 

“No, I met ’im on the road. He been away.” 

Pa shook hands gravely. “You’re welcome here, sir.” 

Casy said, “Glad to be here. It’s a thing to see when a boy 
comes home. It’s a thing to see.” 

“Home,” Pa said. 

“To his folks,” the preacher amended quickly. “We stayed 
at the other place last night.” 

Pa’s chin thrust out, and he looked back down the road 
for a moment. Then he turned to Tom. “How'll we do her?” 
he began excitedly. “S’pose I go in an’ say, ‘Here’s some fellas 
want some breakfast,' or how'd it be if you jus' come in an' 
stood there till she seen you? How’d that be?” His face was 
alive with excitement. 

“Don’t le’s give her no shock,” said Tom. “Don’t le’s 
scare her none.” 

Two rangy shepherd dogs trotted up pleasantly, until they 
caught the scent of strangers, and then they backed cautious- 
ly away, watchful, their tails moving slowly and tentatively in 
tire air, but their eyes and noses quick for animosity or danger. 
One of them, stretching his neck, edged forward, ready to run, 
and little by little he approached Tom’s legs and sniffed loudly 
at them. Then he backed away and watched Pa for some kind 
of signal. The other pup was not so brave. He looked about 
for something that could honorably divert his attention, saw 
a red chicken go mincing by, and ran at it. There was the 
squawk of an outraged hen, a burst of red feathers, and the 
hen ran off, flapping stubby wings for speed. The pup looked 
proudly back at the men, and then flopped down in the dust 
and beat its tail contentedly on the ground. 

“Come on,” said Pa, “come on in now. She got to see you. 
I got to see her face when she sees you. Come on.. She’ll yell 
breakfast in a minute. I heard her slap the salt pork in the 
pan a good time ago.” He led the way across the fine-dusted 
ground. There was no porch on this house, just a step and 
Uien the door; a chopping block beside the door, its surface 
matted and soft from years of chopping. The graining in the 
sheathing wood was high, for the dust had put dovm the 
softer wood. The smell of burning willow was in the air, and 
as the three men neared the door, the smdl of frying side- 
meat and the smell of high brown biscuits and the sharp 
smelt of coffee rolling in the pot. Pa stepped up into the open 
doorway and stood there blocking it with his wide short bodv. 
He said, “Ma, there’s a coupla fellas just come along the road, 
an’ they wonder if we could spare a bite.” • 
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in,” he cried. “Come right in, mister.” And Tom a little 
shamefacedly stepped over the doorsill. 

She looked up pleasantly from the frying pan. And then 
her hand sank slowly to her side and the fork clattered to 
the wooden floor. Her eyes opened wide, and the pupils 
dilated. She breathed heavily through her open mouth. She 
closed her eyes. “Thank God,” she said. “Oh, thank God!” 
And suddenly her face was worried. “Tommy, you ain’t 
wanted? You didn’t bust loose?” 

“No, Ma. Parole. I got the papers here.” He touched his 
breast. 

She moved toward him lithely, soundlessly in her bare 
feet, and her face was full of wonder. Her small hand felt 
'his arm, felt the soundness of his muscles. And then her 
fingers went up to his cheek as a blind man’s fingers might. 
And her joy was nearly like sonow. Tom pulled his under- 
lip between his teeth and bit it. Her eyes went wonderingly 
to his bitten lip, and she saw the little line of blood against 
his teeth and the trickle of blood down his lip. 'Then she 
knew, and her control came back, and her hand dropped. 
Her breath came out explosively. “Well!” she cried. “We 
come migh^ near to goin' without ya. An’ we was won- 
derin' how in the work you could ever find us.” She picked 
up the fork and combed the boiling grease and brought out 
a dark curl of crisp pork. And she set the pot of tumbling 
coffee on the back of the stove. 

Old Tom giggled, “Fooled ya, huh, Ma? We aimed to 
fool ya, and we done it. Jus’ stood there like a hammered 
sheep. Wisht Grampa’d been here to sec. Looked like some- 
body’d beat ya between the eyes with a sledge. Grampa 
would a whacked 'imself so hard he'd a throwed his hip out-y 
like he done when he seen A1 take a shot at that grea’ big 
airship the army got. Tommy, it come over one day, half a 
mile big, an’ A1 ^ets the thirt}’-thirty and blazes away 
at her. Grampa yells. ‘Don’t shoot no fledglin’s, Al; wait 
till a growed-up one goes over,’ an' then he whacked ’imself 
an’ throwed his hip out.” 

Ma chuckled and took down a heap of tin plates from a 
shelf. 

Tom asked, “Where is Grampa? I ain't seen the ol’ dcs'il.” 

Ma stacked the plates on the kitchen table and piled cups 
beside them. She said confidentially, “Oh, him an’ Granma 
sleeps in the barn. 'They got to get up so much in the night. 
'They was stumblin’ over the little fellas.” 

Pa broke in, “Yeah, ever' night Grampa’d get mad. Tum- 
ble over Winfield, an’ Winfield’d yell, an' Grampa d get mad 
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“I got to know. Tommy. Did they hurt you so much? Did 
they make you mad like that?” 

Tom’s heavy lips were pulled right over his teeth. He looked 
down at his big flat hands. “No,” he said. “I ain’t like that.” 
He paused and studied the broken nails, which were ridged 
like clam shells. “All the time in stir I kep’ away from stuff 
like that. I ain’ so mad.” 

She sighed, “Thank Godl” under her breath. 

He looked up quickly. “Ma, when I seen what they done 
to our house 

She came near to him then, and stood close; and she said 
passionately, “Tommy, don’t you go fightin’ ’em alone, 
key’ll hunt you down like a coyote. Tommy, I got to think- 
in’ an’ dreamin’ an’ wonderin’. They say there’s a hun’erd 
thousand of us shoved out. If we was all mad the same way, 
Tommy — they wouldn’t hunt nobody down — ” She stopped. 

Tommy, looking at her, gradually dropped his eyelids, until 
just a short glitter showed through his lashes. “Many folks 
feel that way?” he demanded. 

“I don’t know. They’re jus’ kinda stunned. Walk aroun’ like 
they was half asleep.” 

From outside and across the yard came an ancient creaking 
bleat. “Pu-raise Gawd fur vittoryl Pu-raise Gawd fur vittoryl” 

Tom turned his head and grinned. “Granma finally heard 
I'm home. Ma,” he said, “you never was like this beforel” 

Her face hardened and her eyes grew cold. “I never had my 
house pushed over,” she said. “I never had my farably stuck 
out on the road. I never had to sell — ever’thing — Here they 
come now.” She moved back to the stove and dumped the 
big pan of bulbous biscuits on two tin plates. She shook flour 
into the deep grease to make gravy, and her hand was white 
with flour. For a moment Tom watched her, and then he 
went to the door. 

Across the yard came four people. Grampa was ahead, a 
lean, jagged, quick old man, jumping with quick steps and 
favoring his right leg — the side that came out of joint. He 
was buttoning his fly as he came, and his old hands were haring 
trouble finding the buttons, for he had buttoned the top but- 
ton into the second buttonhole, and that threw the whole se- 
quence off. He wore dark ragged pants and a tom blue shirt, 
open all the way down, and showing long gray undenvear, also 
unbuttoned. His lean white chest, fuzzed sritlr white hair, was 
visible through the opening in his underwear. He' gave up the 
fly and left it open and fumbled with the undens'car buttons, 
then gave the whole thing up and hitched his brmyn suspen- 
ders. His was a lean excitable face with little bright e}cs as 
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care; there was a listlessness in him toward things people 
wanted and needed. He lived in a strange silent house and 
looked out of it through calm eyes. He was a stranger to all the 
world, but he was not lonely. 

The four came across the yard, and Grampa demanded, 
“Where is he? Goddamn it, where is he?” And his fingers 
fumbled for hi's pants button, and forgot and strayed into his 
pocket. And then he saw Tom standing in the door. Grampa 
stopped and he stopped the others. His little eyes glittered 
witii malice. “Lookut him,” he said. “A jailbird. Ain’t been no 
Joads in jail for a hell of a time.” His mind jumped. “Got no 
right to put ’im in jail. He done just what I’d do. Sons-a- 
bitches got no right.” His mind jumped again. “An’ ol’ Turn- 
bull, stinkin’ skunk, braggin’ how he’ll shoot ya when ya come 
out. Says he got Hatfield blood. Well, I sent word to him. I 
says, ‘Don’t mess around with no Joad. Maybe I got McCoy 
blood for all I know.’ I says, ‘You lay your sights any\vhcres 
near Tommy an’ I’ll take it an’ I’ll ram it up your ass,’ I says. 
Scairt 'im, too.” 

Granma, not following the conversation, bleated, “Pu- 
taise Gawd fur vittory.” 

Grampa walked up and slapped Tom on the chest, and his 
eyes grinned with affection and pride. “How are ya. Tommy?” 

“O.K.,” said Tom. “How ya keepin’ yaself?” 

“Full a piss an’ vinegar,” said Grampa. His mind jumped. 
“Jus’ like I said, they ain’t a gonna keep no Joad in jail. 1 says, 
‘'Tommy’ll come a-bustin’ outa that jail like a bull through a 
corral fence.' An’ you done it. Get outa my way, Tm hungry.” 
He crowded past, sat down, loaded his plate with pork and 
two big biscuits and poured the tliick gravy over the whole 
mess, and before the others could get in, Grampa’s mouth 
was full. 

Tom grinned affectionately at him. “Ain’t he a heller?” he 
said. And Grampa’s mouth was so full tliat he couldn’t even 
splutter, but his mean little eyes smiled, and he nodded his 
head violently. 

Granma said proudly, “A wicketer, cussin’er man never 
lived. He’s goin’ to hell on a poker, praise Gawdl Wants to 
drive tlie truck!” she said spitefully. “Well, he ain’t goin’ ta.” 

Grampa choked, and a mouthful of paste sprayed into his 
lap, and he coughed weakly. 

Granma smiled up at Tom. “Messy, ain't he?” she observed 
brightly. 

Noah stood on the step, and he faced Tom, and his Mdc- 
set eyes seemed to look around him. His face had little ex- 
pression. Tom said, “How ya, Noah?” 
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almost you might say like Jesus went into the wilderness to 
think His way out of a mess of troubles.” 

“Pu-raise Gawdl” Gramna said, and the preacher glanced 
over at her in surprise. 

“Seems like Jesus got all messed up with troubles, and He 
couldn’t figure nothin’ out, an’ He got to feelin’ what the 
hell good is it all, an' what’s the use fightin’ an figurin’. Got 
tired, got good an’ tired, an’ His sperit all wore out. Jus’ about 
come to l5ie conclusion, the hell with it. An’ so He went off 
into the wilderness.” 

“A — men,” Granma bleated. So many years she had timed 
her responses to the pauses. And it was so many years since 
she had listened to or wondered at the words used. 

“I ain’t sayin’ I’m like Jesus,” the preacher went on. “But 
I got tired like Him, an’ 1 got mixed up like Him, an’ I went 
into the wilderness like Him, without no campin’ stuff. Night- 
time I’d lay on my back an’ look up at the stars; morning I’d 
set an’ watch the sun come up; midday I’d look out from a hill 
at the rollin’ dry country; evenin’ I’d toiler the sun down. 
Sometimes I’d pray like I always done. On’ 5 ^ I couldn’ figure 
what I was prayin’ to or for. There was the hills, an’ there was 
me, an’ we wasn’t separate no more. We was one thing. An’ 
that one thing was holy." 

“Hallelujah,” said Granma, and she rocked a little, back 
and forth, trying to catch hold of an ecstasy. 

“An' I got thinkin’, on’y it wasn’t thinkin’, it was deeper 
down than thinkin’. I got thinkin’ how we was holy when we 
was one thing, an’ mankin’ was holy when it was one thing. 
An’ it on'y got unholy when one mis’able little fella got the 
bit in his teeth an’ run off his own way, kickin’ an’ draggin’ 
an’ fightin’. Fella like that bust the holiness. But when they’re 
all workin' together, not one fella for another fella, but one 
fella kind of harnessed to the whole shebang — ^that’s right, 
that’s holy. An’ then I got thinkin’ I don’t even know what I 
mean by holy.” He paused, but the bowed heads stayed down, 
for they had been trained like dogs to rise at the “amen” 
sigiial. “I can’t say no grace like I use’ ta say. I’m glad of the 
holiness of breakfast. I’m glad there's love here. That’s all.” 
The_heads stayed down. The preacher looked around. “I’ve 
got your breakfast cold,” he said; and then he remembered. 
“Amen,” he said, and all the heads rose up. 

"A — men,” said Granma, and she fell to her breakfast, and 
broke down the soggy biscuits with her hard old toothless 
gums. Tom ate quickly, and Pa crammed his mouth. There 
was no talk until the food was gone, the coffee drunk; only 
the crunch of chewed food and the slup of coffee cooled in 
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a stuS to sell: pump, tools, chiclcens, an’ all the stuff we brang 
over. Took Ruthie an’ Winfield with im. Went fore day- 

“Funny I never saw him, said Tom. „ 

“Well, you come down from the highway, didn t your tie 
took the back way, by Cowlington. Ati' Rosasnam, she s 
nestin’ with Connie’s folks. By Godl You don’t even know 
Rosasharn’s married to Connie Rivers. You ’meinber Connie. 
Nice young fella. An’ Rosasharn’s due ’bout three-iour-five 
months now. Swellin' up right now. Looks fine.” _ 

“JesusI” said Tom. “Rosasharn was just a little Idd. An now 
she’s gonna have a baby. So damn much happens in four years 
if you're away. \^rhen ya think to start out west. Pa? ’ 

“Well, we got to take this stuff in an’ sell it. If A1 gets back 
from his squirtin’ aroun’, I figgered he could load the truck 
an’ take all of it in, an’ maybe we could start out tomorra or 
day after. We ain't got so much money, an’ a fella says it’s 
damn near two thousan’ miles to California. Quicker we get 
started, surer it is we get there. Money’s a-dribblin’ out all the 
time. You got any money?” 

“On’y a couple dollars. How’d you get money?” 

“Well,” said Pa, “v/e sol’ all the stuff at our place, an’ the 
whole bunch of us chopped cotton, even Grampa.” 

“Sure did,” said Grampa. 

“We put ever’thing together — two hundred dollars. We 
give seventy-five for this here truck, an’ me an’ A1 cut her in 
two an’ built on this here back. A1 was gonna grind Ihe valves, 
but he’s too busy messin’ aroun' to get down to her. We’ll 
have inaybe a hundred an’ fifty when we start. Damn ol’ tires 
on this truck ain’t gonna go far. Got a couple of wore out 
spares. Pick stuff up along the road, I guess.” 

The sun, driving straight down, stung with its rays. 'The 
shadows of the truck bed were dark bars on the ground, and 
the truck smelled of hot oil and oilcloth and paint. Tlie few 
chickens had left the yard to hide in the tool shed from the 
sun. In the sty the pigs lay panting, close to the fence where 
^hm shadow fell, and they complained shrilly now and then. 
The two dogs were stretched in the red dust under the truck, 
panbng, their dripping tongues covered with dust. Pa pulled 
nis hat low over his eyes and squatted down on his hams. And, 
as though this were his natural position of thought and ob- 
servation, he surveyed Tom critically, the new but aging cap, 
the suit, and the new shoes. 

spen’ your money for them clothes?” he asked, 
clothes are jus’ gonna be a nuisance to ya.” 

1 hey give em to me,” said Tom. “When I comi 


come out they 
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And Al, sensing that his brother would not like a boaster, 
said, “I don’t know nothin' much about it.” 

Pa said, “Been smart-alecking aroun’ the country. You look 
wore out. Well, you got to take a load of stuff into Sallisaw to 
sell.” 

A1 looked at his brother Tom. “Care to ride in?” he said 
as casually as he could. 

“No, I can’t,” said Tom. "I’ll help aroun' here. We’ll be — 
together on the road.” 

A1 tried to control his question. “Did — did you bust out? 
Of jail?” 

"No,” said Tom. "I got paroled.” 

“Oh.” And A1 was a little disappointed. 


Chapter Nine 

In the little houses the tenant people sifted their belong- 
ings and the belongings of their fathers and of tlieir grand- 
fathers. Picked over, their possessions for the journey to tire 
west. The men were ruthless because the past had been 
spoiled, but the women knew how the past would cry to them 
in the coming days. The men went into the bams and the 
sheds. 

That plow, that harrow, remember in the war we planted 
mustard? Remember a fella warited us to put in that rubber 
bush they call guayule? Get rich, he said. Bring out those 
tools — get a few dollars for them. Eighteen dollars for tliat 
plow, plus freight — Sears Roebuck. 

Harness, carts, seeders, little bundles of hoes. Bring ’em 
out. Pile ’em up. Load ’em in the wagon. Take ’em to town. 
Sell ’em for what you can get. Sell the team and the wagon, 
too. No more use for anything. 

Fifty cents isn’t enough to get for a good plow. That seed- 
er cost thirty-eight dollars. Two dollars isn’t enough. Can’t 
haul it all back — Well, take it, and a bitterness with it. Take 
the well pump and the harness. Take halters, collars, hames, 
and tugs. Take the little glass brow-band jewels, roses red 
under glass. Got those for the bay gelding. ’Member how he 
lifted his feet when he trotted? 

Junk piled up in a yard. 
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the owner men told us to go, that’s us; and when the tractor 
hit the house, that’s us until we’re dead. To California or any 
place — every one a drum major leading a parade of hurts, 
marching with our bitterness. And some day — the armies of 
bitterness will all be going the same way. And they’ll all walk 
together, and there’ll be a dead terror from it. 

The tenant men scuSed home to the farms through the 
red dust. 

When everything that could be sold was sold, stoves and 
bedsteads, chairs and tables, little corner cupboards, tubs and 
tanks, still there were piles of possessions; and the women sat 
among them, turning them over and looking off beyond and 
back, pictures, square glasses, and here’s a vase. 

Now you know well what we can take and what we can’t 
take. We’ll be camping out — a few pots to cook and wash in, 
and mattresses and comforts, lantern and buckets, and a 
piece of canvas. Use that for a tent. This kerosene can. Know 
what that is? That’s the stove. And clothes — take all the 
clothes. And — the rifle? Wouldn’t go out naked of a rifle. 
When shoes and clothes and food, when even hope is gone, 
we’ll have the rifle. When grampa came — did I tell you? — 
he had pepper and salt and a rifle.v Nothing else. That goes. 
And a bottle for water. That just about fills us. Right up the 
sides of the trailer, and the kids can set in the trailer, and gran- 
ma on a mattress. Tools, a shovel -and saw and wrench and 
pliers. An ax, too. We had that ax forty years. Look how she’s 
wore down. And ropes, of course. 'The rest? Leave it — or bum 
it up. 

And the children came. 

If Mary takes that doll, that dirty rag doll, I got to take my 
Injun bow. I got to. An’ this roun’ stick — ^big as me. I might 
need this stick. I had this stick so long — a month, or maybe a 
year. I got to take it. And what’s it like in California? 

The women sat among the doomed things, turning them 
over and looking past them and back. Tliis book. My father 
had it. He liked a book. Pilgrim’s Progress. Used to read it. 
Got his name in it. And his pipe — still smells rank. And this 
picture — an angel. I looked at that before the fust three come 
— didn’t seem to do much good. Think we could get this 
china dog in? Aunt Sadie brought it from the St. Louis Fair. 
See? Wrote right on it. No, I guess not. Here’s a letter my 
brother wrote the day before he died. Here’s an old-time hat. 
These featlicrs — never got to use them. No, there isn’t room. 

How can we live without our lives? How will we know it’s 
us without our past? No. Leave it. Burn it. 

'They sat and looked at it and burned it into their memories. 
How’ll it be not to know what land’s outside the door? How 
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none, you could maybe snitch a little ratty one sometimes. 
An' it’d be nice under the trees, workin’ in the shade. I’m 
scared of stuff so nice. I ain’t got faith. I’m scared somepin 
ain’t so nice about it.” 

Tom said, ‘‘Don’t roust your faith bird-high an’ you won’t 
do no crawlin’ with the worms.” 

“I know that’s right. ’That’s Scripture, ain’t it?” 

‘T guess so,” said Tom. "I never could keep Scripture 
straight sence I read a book name' The Winning of Barbara 
Worth.” 

Ma chuckled lightly and scrounged the clothes in and out 
of the bucket. And she wrung out overalls and shirts, and the 
muscles of her forearms corded out. ‘‘Your Pa’s pa, he quoted 
Scripture all the time. He got it all roiled up, too. It was the 
Dr. Miles’ Almanac he got mixed up. Used to read ever’ word 
in that almanac out loud — ^letters from folks that couldn’t 
sleep or had lame backs. An’ later he’d give them people for a 
lesson, an’ he’d say, "That’s a par’ble from Scripture.’ Your 
Pa an’ Uncle John troubled ’im some about it when they’d 
laugh.” She piled wrung clothes like cord wood on the table. 
“They say it’s two thousan’ miles where we’re goin’. How far 
ya think that is, Tom? I seen it on a map, big mountains like 
on a post card, an’ we’re goin’ right through ’em. How long 
ya s’pose it’ll take to go that far. Tommy?” 

“I dunno,” he said. ‘‘Two weeks, maybe ten days if we 
got luck. Look, Ma, stop your worryin’. Tm a-gonna tell you 
somepin about bein' in the pen. You can’t go thinkin’ when 
you’re gonna be out. You’d go nuts. You got to think about 
that day, an’ then the nex’ day, about the ball game Sat’dy. 
Tliat’s what you got to do. OT timers does that. A new young 
fella gets buttin' his head on the cell door. He’s thinkin’ how 
long it’s gonna be. Whyn’t you do that? Jus’ take ever’ day.” 

“That’s a good way,” she said, and she filled up her bucket 
with hot water from the stove, and she put in dirty clotlies and 
began punching them down into the soapy water. “Yes, that’s 
a good way. But I like to think how nice it’s gonna be, maybe, 
in California. Never cold. An’ fruit ever’place, an’ people just 
bein’ in the nicest places, little white houses in among the 
orange trees. I wonder — that is, if we all get jobs an’ all work 
-^maybe we can get one of them little white houses. An’ tlie 
little fellas go out an’ pick oranges right off the tree. They 
ain’t gonna be able to stand it, they’ll get to yellin’ so.” 

Tom watched her working, and his eyes smiled. “It done 
you good jus’ thinkin’ about it. I knowed a fella from Califor- 
nia. He didn’t talk like us. You’d of knowed he come from 
some far-off place jus' the way he talked. But he says tlicy’s 
too many folks lookin’ for work right there now. An’ he say's 
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Ma with his shrewd, mean, merry eyes. “Well, sir,” he said, 
“we’ll be a-startin’ ’fore long now. An’, by God, they’s grapes 
out there, just a-hangin’ over inta the road. Know what I’m 
a-gonna do? I’m gonna pick me a wash tub full a grapes, an' 
I’m gonna set in ’em, an’ Scrooge aroun’, an’ let the juiee run 
down my pants.” 

Tom laughed. “By God, if he lives to be two hundred you 
never will get Grampa house broke,” he said. “You’re all set 
on goin’, ain’t you, Grampa?” 

The old man pulled out a box and sat down heavily on it. 
“Yes, sir,” he said. “An’ goddamn near time, too. My brother 
went on out there forty years ago. Never did hear nothin’ 
about him. Sneaky son-of-a-bitch, he was. Nobody loved him. 
Run off with a single-action Colt of mine. If I ever run across 
him or his kids, if he got any out in California, I’ll ask ’em 
for that Colt. But if I know ’im, an’ he got any kids, he 
cuckoo’d ’em, an’ somebody else is a-raisin’ ’em. I sure will 
be glad to get out there. Got a feelin’ it’ll make a new fella 
outa me. Go right to work in the fruit.” 

Ma nodded. “He means it, too,” she said. “Worked right 
up to three months ago, when he throwed his hip out the last 
time.” 

• “Damn right,” said Grampa. 

Tom looked outward from his seat on the doorstep. “Here 
comes that preacher, walkin’ aroun’ from the back side a tire 
barn.” 

Ma said, “Curiousest grace I ever heerd, that he give this 
mornin’. Wasn’t hardly no grace at all. Jus’ talkin’, but the 
sound of it was like a graee.” 

"He’s a funny fella,” said Tom. “Talks funny all the time. 
Seems like he’s talkin’ to hisself, tliough. He ain’t tryin’ to put 
nothin’ over.” 

“Watch the look in his eye,” said Ma. “He looks brpUzcd. 
Got that look they call lookin’ through. He sure loofo bap- 
tized. An’ a-walkin’ with his head down, a-starin’ at nothin’ on 
the groun’. There is a man tliat's baptized.” And she was 
silent, for Casy had drawn near the door. 

“You gonna get sun-shook, walkin’ around like tliat,” said 
Tom. 

Casy said, “Well, yeah — maybe,” He appealed to them all 
suddenly, to Ma and Grampa and Tom. “I got to get goin’ 
west. I got to go. I wonder if I kin go along'with you folI-.s.” 
And tlien he stood, embanassed by his own speech. 

Ma looked to Tom to speak, because he was a man, but 
Tom did not speak. She let him have the chance that was his 
right, and then she said, “WTiy, we’d be proud to have you. 
'Course I can’t say right now; Pa says all the men'll talk to- 
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In the late afternoon the truck came back, bumping and 
rattling through the dust, and there was a layer of dust in the 
bed, and the hood was covered with dust, and the headlights 
were obscured with a red flour. The sun was setting when the 
truck came back, and the earth was bloody in its setting light. 
A1 sal bent over the wheel, proud and serious and efficient, and 
Pa and Uncle John, as befitted the heads of the clan, had the 
honor seats beside the driver. Standing in the truck bed, hold- 
ing onto the bars of the sides, rode the others, twelve-year-old 
Ruthie and ten-year-old Winfield, grime-faced and wild, their 
eyes tired but excited, their fingers and the edges of their 
mouths black and sticky from licorice whips, whined out of 
their father in tovra. Ruthie, dressed in a r^ dress of pink 
muslin that came below her knees, was a little serious in her 
young-ladiness. But Winfield was still a trifle of a snot-nose, a 
little of a brooder back of the bam, and an inveterate collector 
and smoker of snipes. And whereas Ruthie felt the might, the 
responsibility, and the dignity of her developing breasts, Win- 
field was kid-mid and calfish. Beside them, clinging lightly to 
the bars, stood Rose of Sharon, and she balanced, swaying on 
the balls of her feet, and took up the road shock in her knees 
and hams. For Rose of Sharon was pregnant and careful. Her 
hair, braided and wrapped around her head, made an ash- 
blond crown. Her round soft face, which had been voluptuous 
and inviting a few months ago, had already put on the bar- 
rier of pregnancy, the self-sufficient smile, the knowing per- 
fection-look; and her plump body — full soft breasts and 
stomach, hard hips and buttocks that had swung so freely and 
provocatively as to invite slapping and stroking — ^her whole 
body had become demure and serious. Her whole thought and 
action were directed inward on the baby. She balanced on her 
toes now, for the baby’s sake. And the world was pregnant to 
her; she thought only in terms of reproduction and of mother- 
hood. Connie, her nineteen-year-old husband, who had mar- 
ried a plump, passionate hoyden, was still frightened and be- 
\vildered at the change in her; for there were no more cat fights 
in bed, biting and scratching with muffled giggles and final 
tears. There was a balanced, careful, mse creature who smiled 
shyly but very firmly at him. Connie was proud and fearful of 
Rose of Sharon. "N^ffienever he could, he put a hand on her or 
stood close, so that his body touched her at hip and shoulder, 
and he felt that this kept a relation that might be departing. 
He was a sharp-faced, lean young man of a Texas strain, and 
his pale blue eyes were sometimes dangerous and sometimes 
kindly, and sometimes frightened. He was a good hard worker 
and would make a good husband. He drank enough, but not 
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his face was serious and responsible. And everyone respected 
him and his responsibility. Even Pa, v.’ho was the leader, 
would hold a wrench and take orders from Al. 

They were all tired on the truck. Ruthie and Winfield were 
tired from seeing too much movement, too many faces, from 
fighting to get hcorice whips; tired from the excitement of 
having Uncle John secretly slip gum into their pockets. 

And the men in the seat were tired and angry and sad, for 
they had got eighteen dollars for every movable thing from the 
farm: the horses, the wagon, the implements, and all the fur- 
niture from the house. Eighteen dollars. They had ^sailed 
the buyer, argued; but they were routed when his interest 
seemed to flag and he had told them he didn’t want the stuff 
at any price. Then they were beaten, believed him, and took 
two dollars less than he had first offered. And now they were 
weary and frightened because they had gone against a system 
they did not understand and it had beaten them. They knew 
the team and the wagon were worth much more. They knew 
the buyer man would get much more, but they didn't know 
how to do it. Merchandising was a secret to them. 

Al, his eyes darting from road to panel board, said, “That 
fella, he ain't a local fella. Didn' talk like a local fella. Clothes 
was different, too.” 

And Pa explained, “When I was in the hardware store I 
talked to some men I know. 'They say there’s fellas cornin’ in 
jus' to buy up the stuff us fellas got to sell when we get out. 
'They say these new fellas is cleaning up. But there ain’t 
nothin’ we can do about it. Maybe Tommy should of went. 
Maybe he could of did better.” 

John said, “But the fella wasn't gonna take it at all. We 
couldn’t haul it back.” 

“These men I know told about that,” said Pa. “Said the 
buyer fellas always done that. Scairt folks that way. We jus' 
don’t know how to go about stuff like that. Ma’s gonna be 
disappointed. She’ll be mad an’ disappointed.” 

Al said, “When ya think we’re gonna go, Pa?” 

“I dunno. We’ll talk her over tonight an’ decide. I’m sure 
glad Tom’s back. That makes me feel good. 'Tom’s a good 
boy.” 

Al said, “Pa, some fellas was talkin’ about Tom, an’ they 
says he’s parole’. An’ they says that means he can’t go outside 
the State, or if he goes, an’ they catch him, they send ’im back 
for three years.” 

Pa looked startled. “They said that? Seem like fellas that 
knowed? Not jus’ blowin’ off?” 

'} Imow,” said Al. “The>' ntos just a-talkin’ there, an’ 
I didn’t let on he’s my brother. I jus’ stood an’ took it in.” 
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without any signal the family gathered by the tack, and 
the congress, the family government, went into session. 

The film of evening light made the red earth lucent, so 
that its dimensions were deepened, so that a stone, a post, 
a building had greater depth and more solidity than in the 
daytime lights and these objects were curiously more individu- 
al — a post was more essentially a post, set o5 from the earth 
it stood in and the field of com it stood out against. All 
plants were individuals, not the mass of crop; and the ragged 
willow tree was itself, standing free of all other willow trees. 
The earth contributed a light to the evening. The front of 
the gray, paintiess house, facing the west, was luminous as 
the moon is. The gray dusty truck, in the yard before the door, 
stood out magically in this light, in the overdrawn perspective 
of a stereopticon. 

The people too were changed in the evening, quieted. They 
seemed to be a part of an organization of the unconscious. 
They obeyed impulses which registered only faintly in their 
thinking minds. Their eyes were inward and quiet, and their 
eyes, too, were lucent in the evening, lucent in dusty faces. 

The family met at the most important place, near the 
tack. The house was dead, and the fields were dead; but this 
tack was the active thing, the living principle. The ancient 
Hudson, with bent and scarred radiator screen, with grease in 
dusty globules at the worn edges of every moving part, with 
hub caps gone and caps of red dust in their i)laces — this was 
the new hearth, the living center of the family; half passen- 
ger car and half truck, high-sided and clumsy. 

Pa walked around the tack, looking at it, and then he 
squatted down in the dust and found a stick to draw with. 
One foot was flat to the ground, the other rested on the ball 
and slightly back, so that one knee was higher than the other. 
Left forearm rested on the lower, left, knee; the right elbow 
on the right knee, and the right fist cupped for the chin. 
Pa squatted there, looking at the tmck, his chin in his 
cupped fist. And Uncle John moved toward him and squatted 
down beside him. Their eyes were brooding. Grampa came 
out of the house and saw the two squatting together, and he 
jerked over and sat on the running board.of the truck, facing 
them. That was the nucleus. Tom and Connie and Noah 
strolled in and squatted, and the line was a half-circle with 
Grampa in the opening. And then Ma came out of the house, 
and Granma with her, and Rose of Sharon behind, walking 
daintily. They took their places behind the squatting men; 
they stood up and put their hands on their hips. And the 
children, Ruthie and Winfield, hopped from foot to foot be- 
side the women; the children squidged their toes in the red 
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he wants to go along.” He was silent. His words lay in the 
group, and the group was silent. “He's a nice fella,” Tom 
added. “We’ve knowed him a long time. Talks a little wild 
sometimes, but he talks sensible.” And he relinquished the 
proposal to the family. 

'The light was going gradually. Ma left the group and went 
into the house, and the iron clang of the stove came from the 
house. In a moment she walked back to the brooding council. 

Grampa said, “They was two ways a thinkin’. Some folks 
use’ ta hgger that a preacher was poison luck.” 

Tom said, “This fella says he ain’t a preacher no more.” 

Grampa waved his hand back and forth. “Once a fella’s a 
preacher, he's always a preacher. That’s somepin you can’t 
get shut of. 'They was some folks figgered it was a good re- 
spectable thing to have a preacher along. Ef somebo^ died, 
preacher buried ’em. Weddin’ come due, or overdue, an’ 
there’s your preacher. Baby come, an’ you got a christener 
right under tiie roof. Me, I always said they was preachers 
an’ preachers. Got to pick 'em. I kinda like this fella. He 
ain’t stiff.” 

Pa dug his stick into the dust and rolled it between his 
fingers so that it bored a little hole. "They’s more to this 
than is he lucky, or is he a nice fella,” Pa said. “We got to 
figger close. It’s a sad thing to figger close. Le’s see, now. 
There’s Grampa an’ Granma — ^that’s two. An’ me an’ John 
an’ Ma — that’s five. An’ Noah an’ Tommy an’ A1 — that’s 
eight. Rosasharn an’ Connie is ten, an’ Ruthie an’ Winfiel’ 
is twelve. We got to take the dogs ’cause what’ll we do else? 
Can’t shoot a good dog, an’ there ain’t nobody to give ’em 
to. An’ that’s fourteen.” 

“Not countin’ what chickens is left, an’ two pigs,” said 
Noah. 

Pa said, “I aim to get those pigs salted down to eat on the 
way. We gonna need meat. Carry the salt kegs right with 
us. But I’m wonderin’ if we can all ride, an’ the preacher too. 
An’ kin we feed a extra mouth?” Without turning his head 
he asked, “Kin we, Ma?” 

Ma cleared her throat. “It ain’t kin we? It’s Mil we?” 
she said firmly. “As far as ‘kin,’ we can't do nothin’, not go 
to California or nothin’; but as far as ‘will,’ why, we’ll do 
what we will. An’ as far as ‘MU’ — it’s a long time our folks 
been here and east before, an’ I never heerd tell of no Joads 
or no Hazlctts, neither, ever refusin’ food an’ shelter or a 
lift on the road to anybody tliat asked. They’s been mean 
Joads, but never that mean.” 

Pa broke in, “But s’pose there Just ain’t room?” He had 
twisted his neck to look up at her, and he was ashamed. 
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Grampa began to scrabble about, trying to get a purchase 
to arise. “Gettin’ dark,” he said. “I’m gettih’ hungry. Come 
time we get to California I’ll have a big bunch a grapes in 
my hair’ all the time, a-nibblin' off it ah the time, by Godl” 
He got up, and the men arose. 

Ruthie and JWinfield hopped excitedly about in the dust, 
like crazy things. Ruthie whispered hoarsely to Winfield, 
“Killin’ pigs and goin’ to California. Killin’ pigs and goin’ 
— all the same time.” 

And Winfield was reduced J:o madness. He stuck his finger 
against his throat, made a horrible face, and wobbled about, 
weakly shrilling, “I’m a ol’ pig. Look. I’m a ol’ pig. Look 
at the blood, Ruthie!” And he staggered and sank to the 
ground, and waved arms and legs weakly. 

But Ruthie was older, and she knew the tremendousness 
of the time. “And goin’ to California,” she said again. And 
she knew this was the great time in her life so far. 

The adults moved toward the lighted kitchen through the 
deep dusk, and Ma served them greens and side-meat in tin 
plates. But before Ma ate^ she put the big round wash tub 
on the stove and started the fire to roaring. She carried buckets 
of water until the tub was full, and then around the tub she 
clustered the buckets, full of water. The kitchen became a 
swamp of heat, and the family ate hurriedly, and went out 
to sit on the doorstep until the water should get hot. They 
sat looking out at the dark, at the square of light the kitchen 
lantern threw on the ground outside the door, with a hunched 
shadow of Grampa in the middle of it. Noah picked his teeth 
thoroughly with a broom straw. Ma and Rose of Sharon 
washed up the dishes and piled them on the table. 

And then, all of a sudden, the family began to function. 
Pa got up and lighted another lantern. Noah from a box 
in the kitchen, brought out the bow-bladed butchering knife 
and whetted it on a worn little carborundum stone. And he 
laid the scraper on the chopping block, and the knife beside it. 
Pa brought two sturdy stiefe, each three feet long, and pointed 
the ends with the ax, and he tied strong ropes, double half- 
hitched, to the middle of the sticks. 

He grumbled, “Shouldn’t of sold those singletrees — all 
of ’em.” 

The water in the pots stearned and rolled. 

Noah asked, “Gonna take the water down there or bring 
the pigs up here?” 

“Pigs up here,” said Pa. "You can’t spill a pig and scald 
yourself like you can hot water. Water about ready?” 

“Jus’ about,” said Ma. 
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nervously, and took off his hat and ran his fingers through 
his hair. “Tomorra we’ll get that pork salted early in the morn- 
ing, an’ then we’ll get the truck loaded, all but the beds, an’ 
nex' morning off we’ll go. Hardly is a day’s work in all that,” 
he said uneasily. 

Tom broke in, “We’ll be moonin' aroun’ all day, lookin’ 
for somepin to do.” The group stirred uneasily. “We could 
get ready by daylight an’ go,” Tom suggested. Pa rubbed 
his knee witii his hand. And the restiveness spread to all of 
them. 

Noah said, “Prob’ly wouldn’t hurt that meat to git her 
right down in salt. Cut her up, she’d cool quicker anyways.” 

It was Uncle John who broke over the edge, his pressures 
too great. “What we hangin’ aroun’ for? I want to get shut 
of this. Now we’re goin’, why don’t we go?” 

And the revulsion spread to the rest. “Whyn’t we go? 
Get sleep on the way.” And a sense of hurry crept into them. 

Pa said, “'They say it’s two thousan’ miles. That’s a hell of 
a long ways. We oughta go. Noah, you an’ me can get that 
meat cup up an' we can put all the stuff in the truck.” 

Ma put her head out of the door. "How about if we for- 
git somepin, not seein' it in the dark?” 

“We could look 'round after daylight,” said Noah. 'They 
sat still then, thinking about it. But in a moment Noah got 
up and began to sharpen the bow-bladed knife on his little 
worn stone. "Ma,” he said, “git that table cleared." And he 
stepped to a pig, cut a line down one side of the backbone 
and began peeling the meat forward, off the ribs. 

Pa stood up excitedly. "We got to get the stuff together,” 
he said. “Come on, you fellas.” 

Now that they were committed to going, the hurry in- 
fected all of them. Noah carried the slabs of meat into the 
kitchen and cut it into small salting blocks, and Ma patted 
the coarse salt in, laid it piece by piece in the kegs, careful 
that no two pieces touched each other. She laid the slabs 
like bricks, and pounded salt in tlie spaces. And Noah cut 
up the side-meat and he cut up the legs. Ma kept her fire 
going, and as Noah cleaned the ribs and the spines and leg 
bones of all the meat he could, she put them in the oven to 
roast for gnawing purposes. 

In the yard and in the bam the circles of lantern light 
moved about, and the men brought together all the things 
to be taken, and piled them by the truck. Rose of Sharon 
brought out all the clothes the family possessed: the over- 
alls, the thiek-soled shoes, the rubber boots, the worn best 
suits, the sweaters and sheepskin coats. And she packed these 
fa’glitly into a wooden box and got into the box and tramped 
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Tom said, “Ma, what stuff we gonna take from here?” 

She looked quickly about the kitchen. "The bucket,” she 
said. "All the stuff to eat with; plates an’ the cups, the spoons 
an’ knives an’ forks. Put all them in that drawer, an’ take 
the drawer. The big fry pan an' the big stew kettle, tlie 
coffee pot. When it gete cool, take the rack outa the oven. 
That’s good over a fire. Td like to take the wash tub, but I 
guess there ain’t room. I’ll wash clothes in the bucket. Don’t 
do no good to take little stuff. You can cook little stuff in a 
big kettle, but you can't cook big stuff in a little pot. Take 
the bread pans, all of ’em. They fit down inside each other.” 
She stood and looked about the kitchen. “You jus’ take that 
stuff I tol’ you, Tom. I’ll fix up the rest, the big can a pepper 
an’ the salt an’ the nutmeg an’ the grater. I’ll take all that 
stuff jus’ at the last.” She picked up a lantern and walked 
heavily into the bedroom, and her bare feet made no sound 
on the floor. 

'Pile preacher said, "She looks far’d.” 

"Women's always far’d,” said Tom. “Tliat’s just the way 
women is, ’cept at meetin’ once an' again.” 

“Yeah, but tar’der’n that. Real far’d like she’s sick-tar’d.” 

Ma was just through the door, and she heard his words. 
Slowly her relaxed face tightened, and the lines disappeared 
from the taut muscular face. Her eyes sharpened and her 
shoulders straightened. She glanced about the stripped room. 
Nothing was left in it except trash. The mattresses which had 
been on tire floor were gone. 'The bureaus were sold. On the 
floor lay a broken comb, an empty talcum powder can, and a 
few dust mice. Ma set her lantern on the floor. She reached 
behind one of tire boxes that had served as chairs and brought 
out a stationery box, old and soiled and cracked at the corners. 
She sat down and opened the box. Inside were letters, clip- 
pings, photographs, a pair of earrings, a little gold signet ring, 
and a watch chain braided of hair and tipped with gold svnvcls. 
She touched the letters with her fingers, touched them lightly, 
and she smoothed a newspaper clipping on which there was 
an account of Tom’s trial. For a long time she held the box, 
looking over it, and her fingers disturbed the letters and 
then lined them up again. She bit her lower lip, thinking, 
remembering. And at last she made up her mind. She picked 
out the ring, the watch charm, the earrings, dug under the 
pile and found one gold cuff link. She took a letter from 
an envelope and dropped the trinkets in the envelope, llien 
gently and tenderly she closed the box and smoothed the top 
carefully with her fingers. Her lips parted. Tlicn she stood 
up, took her lantern, and went back into the kitchen. She 
lifted the stove lid and laid the box gently among the coals. 
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Ma said, “Kinda hate to, till the las’ minute. They need the 
sleep. Ruthie an’ Winfield ain’t hardly got no real rest 
neither.” 

“Well, they kin all sleep on top a the load,” said Pa. “It'll 
be nice an' comf'table there,” 

Suddenly the dogs started up from the dust and listened. 
And then, with a roar, went barking off into the darkness. 
"Now what in hell is that?” Pa demanded. In a moment 
they heard a voice speaking reassuringly to the barking dogs 
and the barking lost its fierceness. Then footsteps, and a man 
approached. It was Muley Graves, his hat pulled low. 

He came near timidly. “Morning, folks,” he said. 

“Why, Muley.” Pa waved the ham bone he held. “Step in 
an’ get some pork for yourself, Muley.” 

“Well, no,” said Muley. “I ain’t hungry, exactly.” 

“Oh, gel it, Muley, get it. Here!” And Pa stepped into the 
house and brought out a hand of spareribs. 

“I wasn't aiming to eat none a your stuff,” he said. “I was 
jus’ walkin’ aroun’, an’ I thought how you'd be goin’, an' 
I’d maybe say good-by.” 

“Goin’ in a little while now,” said Pa. “You’d a missed us 
if you’d come an hour later. All packed up — ^see?” 

"All packed up.” Muley looked at the loaded truck. "Some- 
times I wisht.I’d go an’ fin’ my folks." 

Ma asked, “Did you hear from ’em out in California?” 

“No,” said Muley, "I ain’t heard. But I ain’t been to look 
in the post office. I oughta go in sometimes.” 

Pa said, "Al, go down, wake up Granma, Grampa. Tell 
’em to come an’ eat. We’re goin’ before long.” And as Al 
sauntered toward the barn, “Muley, ya wanta squeeze in 
with us an’ go? We’d try to make room for ya.” 

Muley took a bite of meat from the edge of a rib bone 
and chewed it. “Someb'mes I think I might. But I know I 
won’t,” he said. "I know perfectly well the las' minute I’d 
run an’ hide like a damn ol’ graveyard ghos’.” 

Noah said, “You gonna die out in the fiel' some day, 
Muley.” 

"I know. I tliought about that. Sometimes it seems pret^' 
lonely, an’ sometimes it seems all right, an’ sometimes it 
seems good. It don’t make no difference. But if ya come 
acrost my folks — that’s really what I come to say — if ya come 
on any my folks in California, tell ’em Pm well. Tell ’em I’m 
doin’ all right. Don’t let on I’m livin’ this way. Tell ’em PH 
come to ’em soon’s I git the money.” 

Ma asked, “An’ rvill ya?” 

“No,” Muley said softly. “No, I won't. I can’t go away. I 
got to stay now. Time back I might of went. But not now. 
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Ma sai^ “Tom, I got a half bottle soothin' simp I got 
for Winfield when he had them earaches. Think that might 
work? Use ta put Winfiel' ta sleep when his earache was bad.” 

, “Might,” said Tom. “Get it, Ma. We’ll give her a try any- 
ways.” 

“I throwed it out on the trash pile,” said Ma. She took 
the lantern and went out, and in a moment she came back 
with a bottle half full of black medicine. 

Tom took it from her and tasted it. “Don’t taste bad,” he 
said. “Make up a cup a black coflee, good an’ strong. Le’s 
see — says one teaspoon. Better put in a lot, coupla table- 
spoons.” 

Ma opened the stove and put a kettle inside, down next 
to the coals, and she measured water and coffee into it. 
“Have to give it to 'im in a can,” she said. “We got the 
cups all packed.” 

Tom and his father went back outside. “Fella got a right to 
say what he’s gonna do. Say, who’s eatin’ spareribs?” said 
Grampa. 

“We’ve et,” said Tom. “Ma’s fixin' you a cup of coffee an’ 
some pork.” 

_ He went into the house, and he drank his coffee and ate 
his pork. The group outside in the growing dawn watched 
him quietly, through the door. They saw him yawn and sway, 
and they saw him put his arms on the table and rest his head 
on his arms and go to sleep. 

“He was far’d anyways,” said Tom. “Leave him be.” 

Now they were ready. Granma, giddy and vague, saying, 
"What's all this? What you doin’ now, so early?” But she 
was dressed and agreeable. And Ruthie and Winfield were 
awake, but quiet svith the pressure of tiredness and still 
half dreaming. 'The light was sifting rapidly over the land. And 
the movement of the family stopped. They stood about, re- 
luctant to make the first active move to go. They were afraid, 
now that the time had come — afraid in Ihe same way Grampa 
was afraid. They saw the shed take shape against the light, and 
they saw the lariterns pale until they no longer cast their 
circles of yellow light. The stars went out, few by few, toward 
the west. And still the family stood about like dream walkers, 
their eyes focused panoramically, seeing no detail, but the 
whole dawn, the whole land, the whole texture of the country 
at once. 

Only Muley Graves prowled about restlessly, looking 
uirough the bars into the truck, thumping the spare tires 
hung on the back of the truck. And at last Muley approached 
Tom. “You goin’ over the State line?” he asked. “You gonna 
break your parole?” 
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arose about them. “Chr-ist, what a load!” said Al. “We ain’t 
mahin’ no time on this trip.” 

Ma tried to'looh back, but the body of the load cut off 
her view. She straightened her head and peered straight ahead 
alo^ the dirt road. And a great weariness was in her eyes. 

The people on top of the load did look back. They saw 
the house and the barn and a little smoke still rising from 
the chimney. They saw the windows reddening under the first 
color of the sun. They saw Muley standing forlornly in the 
dooryard looking after them. And then the hill cut them off. 
The cotton fields lined the road. And the truck crawled slow- 
ly through the dust toward the highway and the west. 


1 

Chapter Eleven 


The houses were left vacant on the land, and the land 
was vacant because of this. Only the tractor sheds of corru- 
gated iron, silver and gleaming, were alive; and they were 
alive with metal and gasoline and oil, the disks of the plows 
shining. The tractors had lights shining, for there is no day 
and night for a tractor and the disks turn the earth in the 
darkness and they glitter in the daylight. And when a horse 
stops work and goes into the barn there is a life and a \itality 
left, there is a breathing and a warmth, and the feet shift on 
the straw, and the jaws clamp on the hay, and the ears and 
the eyes are alive. TTiere is a warmth of life in the barn, and 
the heat and smell of life. But when the motor of a tractor 
stops, it is as dead as the ore it came from. Tire heat goes out 
of it like the living heat that leaves a corpse. Then the corru- 
gated iron doors are closed and the tractor man drives home 
to town, perhaps twenty miles away, and he need not come 
back for weeks or months, for the tractor is dead. And this is 
easy and efficient. So easy that the wonder goes out of work, 
so efficient that the wonder goes out of land and the working 
of it, and with the wonder the deep understanding and the 
relation. And in the tractor man there grows the contempt 
that comes only to a stranger who has little understanding 
and no relation. For nitrates are not the land, nor phosphates; 
and the length of fiber in the cotton is not fte land. Carbon 
is not a man, nor salt nor water nor calcium. He is all these, 
but he is much more, much more; and the land is so much 
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night, but they did not mew at the doorstep any more. They 
moved like shadows of a cloud across the room, into the rooms 
to hunt the mice. And on windy nights the doors banged, 
and the ragged curtains fluttered in the broken windows. 


Chapter Twelve 


Highway 66 is the main migrant road. 66 — the long con- 
crete path across the country, waving gently up and down 
on the map, from the Mississippi to Bakersfield — over, the 
red lands and the gray lands, twisting up into the moun- 
tains, crossing the Divide and down into the bright and 
terrible desert, and across the desert to the mountains again, 
and into the rich California valleys. 

66 is the path of a people in flight, refugees from dust and 
shrinking land, from the thunder of tractors and shrinking 
ownership, from the desert’s slow northward invasion, from 
the twisting winds that howl up out of Texas, from the 
floods that bring no richness to the land and steal what 
little richness is there. From all of these the people are in 
flight, and they come into 66 from the tributary side roads, 
from the wagon tracks and the rutted country roads. 66 is 
the mother road, the road of flight. 

Clarksville and Ozark and Van Buren and Fort Smith on 
64, and there's an end of Arkansas. And all the roads into 
Oklahoma City, 66 down from Tulsa, 270 up from McAlester. 
81 from Wichita Falls south, from Enid north. Edmond, 
McLoud, Purcell. 66 out of Oklahoma City; El Reno and 
Clinton, going west on 66. Hydro, Elk City, and Tcxola; and 
there's an end to Oklahoma. 66 across the Panhandle of Texas. 
Shamrock and McLean, Conway and Amarillo, tlie yellow. 
Wildorado and Vega and Boise, and there’s an end of Texas. 
Tucumcari and Santa Rosa and into the New Mexican moun- 
tains to Albuquerque, where the road comes down from Santa 
Fe. 'Tlien down the gorged Rio Grande to Las Lunas and west 
again on 66 to Gallup, and there's tire border of New Mexico. 

And now the high mountains. Holbrook and Winslow 
and Flagstaff in the high mountains of Arizona. Tlien the 
great plateau rolling like a ground swell. Ashfork and King- 
man and stone mountains again, where water must be hauled 
and sold. Then out of tire broken sun-rotted mountains of 
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only spring a leak. How about makin’ a boot? Might get 
five hunderd more miles. Le's go on till she blows. 

We got to get a tire, but, Jesus, they want a lot for a ol' 
tire. They look a fella over. They know he got to go on. They 
know he can't v/ait. And the price goes up. 

Take it or leave it. I ain’t in business for my health. I’m 
here a-sellin’ tires. I ain’t givin' 'em away. I can’t help what 
happens to you. I got to think what happens to me. 

How far’s the nex’ town? 

I seen forty-two cars a you fellas go by yesterday. Where 
you all come from? \\^ere all of you goin’7 

Well, California’s a big State. 

It ain’t that big. The whole United States ain’t that big. 
It ain’t that big. It ain’t big enough. There ain’t room enough 
for you an' me, for your kind an’ my kind, for rich and poor 
together all in one country, for thieves and honest men. For 
hunger and fat. Whyn’t you go back where you come from? 

This is a free country. Fella can go where he wants. 

That’s what you thinkl Ever hear of the border patrol on 
the California line? Police from Los Angeles — stopped you 
bastards, turned you back. Says, if you can’t buy no real 
estate we don’t want you. Says, got a driver’s license? Le’s 
see it. Tore it up. Says you can't come in without no driver's 
license. 

It’s a free country. 

Well, try to get some freedom to do. Fella says you’re jus’ 
as free as you got jack to pay for it. 

In California they got high wages. I got a han’bill here 
tells about it. 

Baloneyl I seen folks cornin’ back. Somebody’s kiddin’ 
you. You want that tire or don’t ya? 

Got to take it, but, Jesus, mister, it cuts into our money! 
We ain’t got much left. 

Well, I ain’t no charity. Take her along. 

Got to, I guess. Let’s look her over. Open her up, look a’ 
the casing — ^j'ou son-of-a-bitch, you said the casing was good. 
She’s broke damn near through. 

The hell she is. Well — ^by George! How come I didn’t 
see that? 

You did see it, you son-of-a-bitch. You wanta charge us 
four bucks for a busted casing. I'd like to take a sock at you. 

Now keep your shirt on! I didn’ see it, I tell you. Here 
— tell ya what I’ll do. I’ll give ya this one for three-fifty. 

You’ll take a flying jump at the moon! We’ll tiy to make 
the nex’ town. 

Think we can make it on that tire? 
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are they? \Vhere does the courage come from? Where does 
the terrible faith eome from? 

And here’s a story you can hardly believe, but it’s true, 
and it’s funny and it’s beautiful. There was a family of 
twelve and they were forced off the land. They had no car. 
They built a trailer out of junk and loaded it with their pos- 
sessions. They pulled it to the side of 66 and waited. And 
pretty soon a sedan picked them up. Five of them rode in the 
sedan and seven on the trailer, and a dog on the trailer. They 
got to California in two jumps. The man who pulled them 
fed them. And that’s true. But how can such courage be, and 
such faith in their own species? Very few things would teach 
such faith. 

The people in flight from the terror behind — ^strange things 
happen to them, some bitterly cruel and some so beautiful 
that the faith is refired forever. 


Chapter Thirteen 


The ancient overloaded Hudson creaked and grunted to 
tlie highway at Sallisaw and turned west, and tire sun was 
blinding. But on the concrete road A1 built up his speed 
because the flattened springs were not in danger any more. 
From Sallisaw to Gore is twenty-one miles and the Hudson 
was doing thirty-five miles an hour. From Gore to Warner 
thirteen miles; Warner to Ghecotah fourteen miles; Chcco- 
tah a long' jump to Henrietta — thirty-four miles, but a real 
town at the end of it. Henrietta to Castle, nineteen miles, 
and the sun was overhead, and tire red fields, heated by tlie 
high sun, vibrated the air. 

Al, at tlie wheel, his face purposeful, his whole body lis- 
tening to the ear, his restless eyes jumping from the road to 
the instrument panel. Al was one with his engine, cverj’ 
nerx'C listening for weaknesses, for the thumps or squeals, 
hums and chattering that indicate a change that may cause 
a breakdown. He had become tlie soul of the car. 

Granma, beside him on the scat, half slept, and whim- 
pered in her sleep, opened her eyes to peer ahead, and then 
dozed again. And Ma sat beside Granma, one elbow out 
the window, and the skin reddening under the fierce sun. 
Ma looked ahead too, but her eyes were flat and did not sec 
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pulled up short. Ma threw the door open and half pulled the 
struggling old lady out beside the road and into the bushes. 
And Ma held her so Granma would not fall when she 
squatted. 

On top of the truck the others stirred to life. Their faces 
were shining with sunburn they could not escape. Tom and 
Casy and Noah and Uncle John let themselves wearily down. 
Ruthie and Winfield swarmed down the side-boards and 
went off into the bushes. Connie helped Rose of Sharon gently 
down. Under the canvas, Grampa was awake, his head sticking 
out, but his eyes were drugged and watery and still senseless. 
He watched the others, but there was little recognition in his 
watching, 

Tom called to him, "Want to come down, Grampa?” 

The old eyes turned listlessly to him. “No,” said Grampa. 
For a moment the fierceness came into his eyes. “I ain’t 
a-goin’, I tell you. Gonna stay like Muley.” And then he lost 
interest again. Ma came back, helping Granma up the bank 
to the highway. 

“Tom,” she said. “Get that pan a bones, under the can- 
vas in back. We got to eat somepin.” Tom got the pan and 
passed it around, and the family stood by the roadside, gnaw- 
ing the crisp particles from the pork bones. 

“Sure lucky we brang these along,” said Pa. “Git so stiff 
up there can’t hardly move. Where’s the water?” 

“Ain’t it up with you?” Ma asked. “I set out that gallon 
jug-” 

Pa climbed the sides and looked under the canvas. ‘It 
ain’t here. We must a forgot it.” 

Thirst set in instantly. Winfield moaned, “I wanta drink. 
I wanta drink.” The men licked their lips, suddenly con- 
scious of their thirst. And a little panic started. 

A1 felt the fear growing. “We’ll get water first service sta- 
tion we come to. We need some gas too.” The family swarmed 
up the truck sides; Ma helped Granma in and got in beside 
Jier. A1 started the motor and they moved on. 

Castle to Paden twenty-five miles and the sun passed ^e 
zenith and started down. And the radiator cap began to jig- 
gle up and down and steam started to whish out. Near Paden 
there was a shack beside the road and two gas pumps in front 
of it; and beside a fence, a water faucet and a hose. A1 drove 
in and nosed the Hudson up to the hose. As they pulled in, 
a stout man, red of face and arms, got up from a chair behind 
the gas pumps and moved toward them. He wore browm 
roj's, and suspenders and a polo shirt; and he had a cardboard 
sun helmet, painted silver, on his head. Tire sweat beaded on 
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glistening in the heat, and the hot wind of their going fanned 
into the service-station yard. A1 filled the radiator with the 
hose. 

“It ain’t that I’m tryin’ to git trade outa rich folks,” the 
fat man went on. “I’m jus’ tryin’ to git trade. Why, the folk 
that stops here begs gasoline an’ they trades for gasoline. 
I could show you in my back room the stuff they’ll trade for 
gas an’ oil; beds an’ baby buggies an’ pots an’ pans. One 
family traded a doll their kid had for a gallon. An' what’m 
I gonna do with the stuff, open a junk shop? Why, one fella 
wanted to gimme his shoes for a gallon. An’ if I was that 
kinda fella I bet I could git — ” He glanced at Ma and stopped. 

Jim Casy had wet his head, and the drops still coursed 
down his high forehead, and his muscled neck was wet, and 
his shirt was wet. He moved over beside Tom. “It ain’t the 
people’s fault,” he said. "How’d you like to sell the bed you 
sleep on for a tankful a gas?” 

“I know it ain’t their fault. Ever’ person I talked to is on 
the move for a damn good reason. But what’s the country 
cornin’ to? That’s what I wanta know. Wliat’s it cornin’ to? 
Fella can’t make a hvin’ no more. Folks can’t make a livin’ 
farmin’. I ask you, what’s it cornin’ to? I can’t figure her 
out. Ever’body I ask, they can’t figure her out. Fella wants to 
trade his shoes so he can git a hundred miles on. I can’t figure 
her out.” He took off his silver hat and wiped his forehead 
with his palm. And Tom took off his cap and wiped his fore- 
head with it. He went to the hose and wet the cap tlirough 
and squeezed it and put it on again. Ma worked a lin cup out 
through the side bars of the truck, and she took water to Gran- 
ma and to Grampa on top of the load. She stood on the bars 
and handed the cup to Grampa, and he wet his lips, and then 
shook his head and refused more. Tlic old eyes looked up at 
Ma in pain and bewilderment for a moment before tlic aware- 
ness receded again. 

A1 started the motor and backed the truck to the gas pump. 
“Fill her up. She’ll take about seven,” said Al. “We’ll give her 
six so she don’t spill none.” 

Tlie fat man put the hose in the tank. "No, sir,” he said. 
“I jus’ don’t know what the country’s cornin’ to. Relief an’ 
all.” 

Casy said, “I been walkin’ aroun’ in the country. Ever'- 
body’s askin’ that, ■^^^at we cornin’ to? Seems to me we don’t 
never come to nothin’. Always on the way. Always goin' and 
goin’. \Wiy don’t folks think about that? Tlicy's movement 
now. People moving. Wc know why, an’ we know ho’w. Mov- 
in’ ’cause they got to. That’s why folks always move. Movin' 
’cause they want somepin better’n what they got. An' that s 
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Chop him at the neck an’ his head hangs on. Got to take a 
screw-driver an’ pry his head apart to git him loose. An’ while 
he’s layin’ there, poison is drippin’ an’ drippin' into the hole 
he’s made with his teeth.” He stopped and looked sidewaj’s 
at Tom. 

The fat man stared hopelessly straight ahead. His hand 
started turning the crank slowly. “I dunno what we’re cornin’ 
to,” he said softly. 

Over by the water hose, Connie and Rose of Sharon stood 
together, talking secretly. Connie washed the tin cup and felt 
the water with his finger before he filled the cup again. Rose 
of Sharon watched the cars go by on the highway. Connie 
held out the cup to her. “This water ain’t cool, but it’s wet,” 
he said. 

She looked at him and smiled secretly. She was all secrets 
now she was pregnant, secrets and little silences that seemed 
to have meanings. She was pleased with herself, and she com- 
plained about things that didn’t really matter. And she de- 
manded services of Connie that were silly, and both of them 
knew they were silly. Connie was pleased with her too, and 
filled with wonder that she was pregnant. He liked to think 
he was in on the secrets she had. When she smiled slyly, he 
smiled slyly too, and they exchanged confidences in whispers. 
The world had drawn close around them, and tlicy were in the 
center of it, or rather Rose of Sharon was in the center of it 
with Connie making a small orbit about her. Everything tlicy 
said was a kind of secret. 

She drew her eyes from the highway. "I ain’t very thirsty,” 
she said daintily. “But maybe I ought to drink.” 

And he nodded, for he knew well what she meant. She took 
the cup and rinsed her mouth and spat and then drank tlic 
cupful of tepid water. “Want another?” he asked. 

“Jus’ a half.” And so he filled the cup just half, and gave 
it to her. A Lincoln Zephyr, silvery and low, whisked by. She 
turned to see where the otlrers were and saw tlicm clustered 
about the truck. Reassured, she said, “How’d you like to be 
goin’ along in that?” 

Connie sighed, “Maybe — after.” 'They both knew' what he 
meant. "An’ if they’s plenty work in California, we’ll git our 
own car. But them” — ^he indicated tire disappearing ZephyT — 
“them kind costs as much as a good size house. I ruthcr have 
the house.” 

“I like to have the house an’ one a them,” she said. “But 
’course the house would be first because — ” And thc\' both 
knew what she meant. They were terribly excited about the 
pregnancj'. 

“You feel awright?” he asked. 
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“I dunno. She’s aroun’ here somev,’heTes. Maybe in the out- 
house.” 

The girl went toward the toilet, and in a moment she came 
out, helping Granma along. “She went to sleep in there,” said 
Rose of Sharon. 

Granma grinned. "It’s nice in there,” she said. "They got 
a patent toilet in there an’ the water comes dovm. I lihe it in 
there,” she said contentedly. "Would of took a good nap if 
I wasn’t woke up." 

"It ain’t a nice place to sleep,” said Rose of Sharon, and 
she helped Granma into the car. Granma settled herself hap- 
pily. “Maybe it ain't nice for purty, but it’s nice for nice,” she 
said. 

Tom said, "Le’s go. We got to make miles.” 

Pa whistled shrilly. "Now where’d tliem kids go?” He 
whistled again, putting his fingers in his mouth. 

In a moment they broke from the com field, Ruthie ahead 
and Winfield traih'ng her. "Eggs!” Ruthie cried. "Look!” A 
dozen soft, grayish-white eggs were in her grubby hand. And 
as she held up her hand, her eyes fell upon the dead dog be- 
side the road. "Oh!” she said. Ruthie and Winfield walked 
slowly toward the dog. They inspected him. 

Pa called to them, “Come on, you, 'less you want to git 
left.” 

They turned solemnly and walked to the truck. Ruthie 
looked once more at the gray reptile eggs in her hand, and 
then she threw them away. They climbed up tlie side of the 
truck. “His eyes was still open,” said Ruthie in a bushed tone. 

But Winfield gloried in the scene. He said boldly, “His 
guts was {ust strewed all over — all over” — he was silent for 
a moment — "strowed — all — over,” he said, and then he rolled 
over quickly and vomited down the side of the truck. WTien 
he sat up again his eyes were watery and his nose running. 
“It ain’t like killin' pigs,” he said in explanation. 

A1 had the hood of the Hudson up, and he checked the oil 
level. He brought a gallon can from the floor of the front scat 
and poured a quantitj' of cheap black oil into the pipe and 
checked the level again. 

Tom came beside him. “Want I should take her a piece?” 
he asked. 

"I ain’t tired," said Al. 

“Well, you didn’t get no sleep las’ night. I took a snooze 
tliis morning. Get up there on top. I’ll take her.” 

“Auright,” Al said reluctantly. “But rvatch the oil gauge 
pretty’ close. Take her slow. An’ I been watchin’ for a short. 
Take a look a the needle now an’ then. 'F she jumps to dis- 
charge it’s a short. An’ take her slow, Tom. She’s ovcrlcaded.” 
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a place to stop ’fore sunset,” she said. “I got to get some pork 
a-boilin’ an’ some bread made. That takes time.” 

“Sure,” Tom agreed. “We ain’t gonna make this trip in one 
jump. Might’s well stretch ourselves.” 

Oklahoma City to Bethany is fourteen miles. 

Tom said, “I &ink we better stop ’fore the sun goes dowm. 
A1 got to build that thing on the top. Sun’ll kill tire folks up 
there.” 

Ma had been dozing again. Her head jerked upright “Got 
to get some supper a-cookin’,” she said. And she said, “Tom, 
your pa tol' me about you crossin' the State line ” 

He was a long time answering. “Yeah? What about it, Ma?” 

“Well, I'm scairt about it. It’ll mal:e you kinda runnin’ 
away. Maybe they’ll catch ya.” 

Tom held his hand over his eyes to protect himself from 
the lowering sun. “Don’t you worry,” he said. “I figgered her 
out. 'They’s lots a fellas out on parole an’ they’s more goin’ in 
all the time. If I get caught for anything else out west, well, 
then they got my pitcher an’ my prints in Washington. 'They’ll 
sen’ me back. But if I don’t do no crimes, they won’t give a 
damn.” 

“Well, I’m a-scairt about it. Sometimes you do a crime, an' 
you don’t even know it’s bad. Maybe they got crimes in Calif- 
ornia we don’t even know about. Maybe you gonna do some- 
pin an' it's all right, an' in California it ain’t all right.” 

“Be jus' the same if I wasn’t on parole,” he said. "On’y if 
I get caught I get a bigger jolt’n other foll:s. Now you quit a- 
worryin',” he said. “We got plenty to worry about 'thout you 
figgcrin’ out things to worry about.” 

“I can’t he’p it,” she said. “Minute you cross the line you 
done a crime.” 

“Well, that’s better’n slickin’ aroun’ Sallisaw an’ stars’in’ to 
death,” he said. “We better look out for a place to stop.” 

They went through Bethany and out on the other side. 
In a ditch, where a culvert went under the road, an old tour- 
ing car was pulled off tire highway and a little tent was pitched 
beside it, and smoke came out of a stove pipe through the 
tent. Tom pointed ahead. “'There’s some folks campin’. Looks 
like as good a place as we seen.” He slowed his motor and 
pulled to a stop beside the road. 'Tlie hood of the old touring 
car was up, and a middle-aged man stood looking dorvn at 
tire motor. He wore a cheap straw sombrero, a blue shirt, and 
a black, spotted vest, and his jeans were stiff and shiny with 
dirt. His face was lean, tire deep chcek-lincs great furrows 
down his face so that Iris check bones and chin stood out 
sharply. He looked up at the Joad truck and his eyes were 
puzzled and angry'. 
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The lean man said, "Galena, or right about there. Wilson, 
Ivy Wilson.” 

"We’re Joads,” said Pa. “We come from right near Salli- 
saw.” 

“Well, we’re proud to meet you folks,” said Ivy Wilson. 
“Sairy, these is Joads.” 

"I knowed you wasn’t Oklahomy folks. You talk queer 
kinda — that ain’t no blame, you understan'.” 

“Everibody says words different,” said Ivy. “Arkansas folks 
says ’em different, and Oklahomy folks says ’em different. 
And we seen a lady from Massachusetts, an’ she said ’em dif- 
ferentest of all. Couldn’ hardly make out what she was saj-in’.” 

Noah and Uncle John and the preacher began to unload 
the truck. They helped Grampa down and sat him on tlie 
ground and he sat limply, staring ahead of him. “You sick, 
Grampa?” Noah asked. ^ 

"You goddamn right,” said Grampa weakly. "Sicker'n hell.” 

Sairy Wilson walked slowly and carefully toward him. 
“How’d you like ta come in our tent?” she asked. “You kin 
lay down on our mattress an’ rest.” 

He looked up at her, drawn by her soft voice. “Come on 
now,” she said. "You’ll git some rest. We’ll he’p you over.” 

Without warning Grampa began to cry. His chin wavered 
and his old lips tightened over his mouth and he sobbed 
hoarsely. Ma rushed over to him and put her arms around 
him. She lifted him to his feet, her broad back straining, and 
she half lifted, half helped him into the tent. 

Uncle John said, “He must be good an’ sick. He ain’t never 
done that before. Never seen him blubberin’ in my life.” He 
jumped up on the truck and tossed a mattress down. 

Ma came out of the tent and went to Gasy. “You been 
aroun’ sick people,” she said. “Grampa’s sick. Won’t you go 
take a look at him?” 

Casy walked quickly to the tent and went inside. A double 
mattress was on the ground, the blankets spread neatly; and 
a little tin stove stood on iron legs, and the fire in it burned 
unevenly. A bucket of water, a wooden box of supplies, and a 
box for a table, that was all. 'The light of the setting sun came 
pinkly through tlie tent walls. Sairy' Wilson knelt on the 
ground, beside the mattress, and Grampa lay on his back. His 
eyes were open, staring upward, and his cheeks were flushed. 
He breathed heavily. 

Casy took the skinny old wrist in his fingers. “Feeling kinda 
tired, Grampa?” he asked. 'The staring eyes moved toward Iris 
voice but did not find him. The lips practiced a speech but 
did not speak it. Casy felt tlie pulse and he dropped tlic v.aist 
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when she was a little skinner? Says, ‘Now I lay me do%vn to 
sleep. I pray the Lord my soul to keep. An’ when she got there 
the cupboard was bare, an’ so the poor dog got none. Amen.’ 
That’s jus’ what she done.” The shadow of someone w'alldng 
between the tent and the sun crossed the canvas. 

Grampa seemed to be struggling; all his muscles twitched. 
And suddenly he janed as though under a heavy blow. He lay 
still and his breath was stopped. Casy looked down at the old 
man’s face and saw that it was turning a blackish purple. Sairy 
touched Cas}’’s shoulder. She whispered, “His tongpe, his 
tongue, his tongue.” 

Casy nodded. “Get in front a Granma.” He pried the tight 
jaws apart and reached into the old man’s throat for the 
tongue. And as he lifted it clear, a rattling breath came out, 
and a sobbing breath was indrawn. Casy found a stick on the 
ground and held dov/n the tongue with it, and the uneven 
breath rattled in and out. 

Granma hopped about lilte a chicken. “Pray,” she said. 
“Pray, you. Pray, I tell ya.” Sairy tried to hold her back. “Pray, 
goddamn you!” Granma cried. 

Casy looked up at her for a moment. Tlie rasping breath 
came louder and more unevenly. “Our Fatlier which are in 
Heaven, hallowed be Tliy name " 

"Gloryl” shouted Granma. 

“'Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done — on earth — as it 
is in Heaven.” 

“Amen.” 

A long gasping sigh came from the open mouth, and then 
a crying release of air. 

"Give us this day — our daily bread — and forgive us — " Tlic 
breathing had stopped. Casy looked down into Grampa’s eyes 
and they were clear and deep and penetrating, and Uicre was a 
knowing serene look in them. 

“Hallelujah!” said Granma. “Go on.” 

“Amen,” said Casy. 

Granma was still then. And outside the tent all the noise 
had stopped. A car whished by on the highway. Casy still 
knelt on the floor beside tire mattress. The people outside were 
listening, standing quietly intent on the sounds of dwng. Sairy 
took Granma by the arm and led her outside, and Granma 
moved with dignitj' and held her head high. She walked for 
the family and held her head straight for the family. Sairy took 
her to a mattress lying on the ground and sat her dowr on it. 
And Granma looked straight ahead, proudly, for she was on 
show now. The tent was still, and at last Casy spread tlic tent 
flaps with his hands and stepped out 

Pa asked softly, “WTiat was it?” 
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“We done it clean,” said Pa. “There can’t no blame be 
laid on us. We never took nothin’ we couldn’ pay; we never 
suffered no man’s charity. When Tom here got in trouble we 
could hold up our heads. He only done what any man would 
a done.” 

"Then what’ll we do?” Uncle John asked. 

“We go in like the laws says an’ they’ll come out for him. 
We on’y got a hundred an’ fifty dollars. They take forty to 
bury Grampa an’ we won’t get to California — or else they’ll 
bury him a pauper.” The men stirred restively, and they 
studied the darkening ground in front of their knees. 

Pa said softly, "Grampa buried his pa with his own hand, 
done it in dignity, an’ shaped the grave nice with his own 
shovel. 'That was a time when a man had the right to be 
buried by his own son an’ a son had the right to bury his o\vn 
father.” 

"The law says different now,” said Uncle John. 

"Sometimes the law can’t be foller’d no way,” said Pa. "Not 
in decency, anyways. They’s lots a times you can’t. When 
Floyd was loose an’ goin’ wild, law said we got to give him up 
— an’ nobody give him up. Sometimes a fella got to sift the 
law. I'm sayin’ now I got the right to bury my own pa. Any- 
body got somepin to say?” 

TTie preacher rose high on his elbow. "Law changes,” he 
said, “but ‘got to's’ go on. You got the right to do what you 
got to do.” 

Pa turned to Uncle John. “It’s your right too, John. You 
got any word against?” 

"No word against,” said Uncle John. "On’y it’s like hidin’ 
him in the night. Grampa’s %vay was t’come out a-shootin’.” 

Pa said ashamedly, "We can’t do like Grampa done. We 
got to get to California ’fore our money gives out.” 

Tom broke in, "Sometimes fellas workin' dig up a man an' 
then they raise hell an’ figger he been killed. Tlic gov’ment’s 
got more interest in a dead man tlian a live one. Tlicy'il go 
hell-scrapin’ tryin’ to fin’ out who he was and how he died. 
I offer wc put a note of writin’ in a bottle an’ lay it with Gram- 
pa, tellin’ who he is an' how he died, an’ why he’s buried 
here.” 

Pa nodded agreement. “Tlia’s good. \Vrotc out in a nice 
ban’. Be not so lonesome too, knowin’ his name is there with 
'im, not jus’ a old fella lonesome underground. Any more stuff 
to say?” 'Tire circle was silent. 

Pa turned his head to Ma. "You’ll lay ’im out?” 

“I’ll lay 'im out,” said Ma. "But who’s to get supper?” 

Saiiy Wilson said, "I’ll get supper. You go tight ahead. Me 
an’ that big girl of yourn.” 
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shamed tone. “No, I’m awrighL We been so busy gettin’ 
ready, you see.” 

“Come out in the air,” Sairy said. 

“Yeah, I’m all done here.” Sairy blew out the candle and 
the two went out. 

A bri^t fire burned in the bottom of the little gulch. And 
Tom, rvith sticks and wire, had made supports from which 
two kettles hung and bubbled furiously, and good steam 
poured put under the lids. Rose of Sharon knelt on the ground 
out of range of the burning heat, and she had a long spoon 
in her hand. She saw Ma come out of the tent, and she stood 
up and went to her. 

“Ma,” she said. "I got to ask.” 

“Scared agaiii?” Ma asked. “Why, you can’t get through 
nine months without sorrow." 

“But will it — ^hurt the baby?” 

Ma said, "They used to be a sayin’, 'A chile bom outa sor- 
row’ll be a happy chile.’ Isn’t that so. Mis’ Wilson?” 

“I heard it like that,” said Sairy. “An’ I heard the other: 
‘Bom outa too much joy^Lbe a doleful boy.’ ” 

“Fm all jumpy inside,” said Rose of Sharon. 

"Well, we ain't none of us jumpin’ for fun,” said Ma. 
“You jes’ keep watchin’ the pob.” 

On the edge of the ring of firelight the men had gathered. 
For tools they had a shovel and a mattock. Pa marked out Uic 
ground — eight feet long and three feet wide. Tire work went 
on in relays. Pa chopped the earth with the mattock and then 
Uncle John shoveled it out. A1 chopped and Tom shoveled. 
Noah chopped and Connie shoveled. And the hole drove 
down, for the work never diminished in speed. ’The shovels of 
dirt flew out of the hole in quick spurb. k^Hicn Tcm w:^ 
shoulder deep in the rectangular pit, he said, “How deep. Pa?” 

“Good an’ deep. A couple feet more. You get out now, 
Tom, and get that paper unotc.” 

Tom boosted himself out of the hole and Noah^took his 
place. Tom went to Ma, where she tended the fire. “Wc got 
any paper an’ pen, Ma?” 

Ma shook her head slowly, “No-o. 'That’s one thing wc 
didn’ bring.” She looked toward Sairy. And the little woman 
walked quickly to her tent. She brought back a Bible and a half 
pencil. “Here,” she said. “Tliey’s a clear page in front. Use 
that an’ tear it out.” She handed book and pencil to 'Tcm. 

Tom sat down in the firelight. He squinted his eyes in cori- 
centration, and at last wrote slowly and carefully on the end 
paper in big clear letters: “This here is William James Joad, 
dyed of a stroke, old old man. His fokes bured him bccau'S 
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"No,” said Tom. “He ain’t a preacher no more. He figgers 
it ain’t right to fool people actin’ like a preacher when he ain’t 
a preacher. I bet he went away so nobody wouldn’ ast him.” 

Casy had come quietly near, and he heard Tom speaking. 
"I didn’ run away,” he said. “I’ll he’p you folks, but I won’t 
fool ya.” 

Pa said, “Won’t you say a few words? Ain’t none of our 
folks ever been buried without a few words.” 

“I'll say ’em,” said the preacher. 

Connie led Rose of Sharon to the graveside, she reluctant. 
“You got to,” Connie said. “It ain’t decent not to. It’ll jus’ 
be a little.” 

Tlie firelight fell on the grouped people, showing their 
faces and their eyes, dwindling on their dark clothes. All the 
hats were off now. The light danced, jerking over the people. 

Casy said, “It’ll be a short one.” He bowed his head, and 
the others followed his lead. Casy said solemnly, "'This here 
ol’ man jus’ lived a life an’ jus’ died out of it. I don’t know 
whether he was good or bad, but that don’t matter much. He 
was alive, an’ that’s what matters. An’ now he’s dead, an’ 
that don’t matter. Heard a fella tell a poem one time, an’ he 
says, ‘All that lives is holy.’ Got to thinkin', an' purt>’ soon it 
means more than the words says. An’ I wouldn’ pray for a 
ol’ fella that’s dead. He’s awright. He got a job to do, but it’s 
all laid out for ’im an’ there’s on’y one way to do it. But us, 
we got a job to do, an’ they’s a thousan’ ways, an' we don' 
know which one to take. An’ if I was to pray, it’d be for the 
folks that don’ know which way to turn. Grampa here, he got 
the casy straight. An’ now cover ’im up and let ’im get to 
his work.” He raised his head. 

Pa said, “Amen,” and the others muttered, “A-mcn.” 
Tlien Pa took the shovel, half filled it with dirt, and spread 
it gently into the black hole. He handed the shovel to Uncle 
John, and John dropped in a shovelful. Tlren the shovel went 
from hand to hand until every man had his turn. WTicn all 
had taken their duty and their right. Pa attacked the mound of 
loose dirt and hurriedly filled the hole. Tlic women moved 
back to the fire to see to supper. Ruthic and Winfield 
watched, absorbed. 

Ruthie said solemnly, "Grandpa’s dowm under there.” And 
Winfield looked at her with horrified eyes. And then he ran 
away to the fire and sat on the ground and sobbed to himself. 

Pa half filled the hole, and then he stood panting with the 
effort while Uncle John finished it. And John was shaping 
up the mound when Tom stopped him. "Listen,” Tom said. 
“ 'F we leave a grave, they’ll have it open in no time. \Vc got 
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“It’s just the same thing,” Casy said. “Grampa an’ the old 
place, they was jus’ the same thing.” 

A1 said, “It’s a goddamn shame. He been talkin’ what 
he’s gonna do, how he gonna squeeze grapes over his head 
an’ let the juice run in his whiskers, an’ all stuff like that.” 

Casy said, "He was foolin’, all the time. I tliink he knowed 
it. An Grampa didn’ die tonight. He died the minute you 
took ’im off the place.” 

“You sure a that?” Pa cried. 

,./'Why, no. Oh, he was breathin’,” Casy went on, "but he 
was dead. He was that place, an' he knowed it.” 

Uncle John said, “Did you know he was a-dyin'7" 

“Yeah,” said Casy. "I knowed it.” 

John gazed at him, and a horror grew in his face. “An’ 
you didn' tell nobody?” 

“What good?” Casy asked. 

“We — ^we might of did somepin.” 

“What?” 

“I don' know, but ” 

“No,” Casy said, “you couldn’ a done nothin’. Your way 
was fixed an’ Grampa didn’ have no part in it. He didn’ 
suffer none. Not after fust thing this mornin’. He’s jus’ 
stayin' with the Ian’. He couldn' leave it.’’ 

Uncle John sighed deeply. 

Wilson said, “We hadda leave my brother Will.” Tire 
heads turned toward him. “Him an’ me had forties side by 
side. He's oldcr'n me. Neither one ever drove a car. Well, 
we went in an’ wc sol' cvcr’thing. Will, he bought a car. an' 
they give him a kid to show ’im how to use it. So the after- 
noon 'fore we’re gonna start. Will an’ Aunt Minnie go a- 
practicin'. Will he comes to a bend in the road an' he yells 
Whoa’ an’ yanks back, an’ he goes through a fence. An he 
yells ‘Whoa, you bastard’ an’ tromps down on the gas an’ 
goes over into a gulch. An’ there he was. Didn’t have nothin’ 
more to sell an’ didn’t have no car. But it were his own damn 
fault, praise God. He’s so damn mad he won’t come along 
with us, jus’ set there a-cussin’ an’ a-cussin’." 

“What’s he gonna do?” 

“I dunno. He’s too mad to figger. An’ we couldn't wait. 
On’y had eight-five dollars to go on. Wc couldn’ set an’ 
cut it up, but wc ct it up anj-was's, Didn’ go a hunderd 
-mile when a tooth in the rear end bust, an’ cost thirty dol- 
lars to get her fix’, an’ then wc got to get a tire, an' then a 
spark plug cracked, an’ Sairy got sick. Had ta stop ten da\-s. 
An’ now the goddamn car is bust again, an’ tnonev’s gettin’ 
low. I dunno when we’ll ever get to California. ’F I could 
on’y fix a car, but I don’ know nothin’ about cars.” 
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“Well, maybe it’s no good, an’ maybe it ain’t the same 
thing Al’s thinking. Here she is, anyways. We got a over- 
load, but Mr. and Mis’ Wilson ain’t. If some of us folks 
could ride with them an’ take some a their light stuff in the 
truck, we wouldn’t break no springs an’ we could git up hills. 
An’ me an’ A1 both knows about a car, so we could keep that 
car a-rollin'. We’d keep together on the road an’ it’d be 
good for ever’body.” 

Wilson jumped up. ‘Why, sure. Why, we’d be proud. 
We certain’y would. You hear that, Sairy?” 

"It’s a nice thing,” said Sairy. "Wouldn’ be a burden on 
you folks?” 

"No, by God,” said Pa. ‘Wouldn’t be no burden at all. 
You’d he helpin’ us.” 

Wilson settled back uneasily. ‘Well, I dunno.” 

“What’s a matter, don’ you wanta?” 

‘Well, ya see — on’y got ’bout tliirty dollars leF, an’ I 
won’t be no burden.” 

Ma said, "You won’t be no burden. Each’U help each, an’ 
we’ll all git to California. Sairy Wilson he’ped lay Grampa 
out,” and she stopped. 'The relationship was plain. 

Al cried, "That car’ll take six easy. Say me to drive, an’ 
Rosasham an’ Connie and Granma. 'Then we take the big 
light stuff an’ pile her on the truck. An’ we’ll trade off evcF 
so often.” He spoke loudly, for a load of worry was lifted 
from him. 

'They smiled shyly and looked down at the ground. Pa 
fingered the dusty earth with his fingertips. He said, “Ma 
favors a white house with oranges growin’ around. They’s 
a big pitcher on a calendar she seen.” 

Sairy said, "If I get sick again, you got to go on an’ get 
there. We ain’t a-goin’ to burden.” 

Ma looked carefully at Sairy, and she seemed to see for 
the first time the pain-tormented eyes and tlie face that was 
haunted and shrinking with pain. And Ma said, “We gonna 
see you get through. You said yourself, you can’t let help go 
unwanted.” 

She studied her wrinkled hands in the firelight. “Wc 
got to get some sleep tonight.” She stood up. 

"Grampa — it’s like he’s dead a year,” Ma said. 

'The families moved lazily to their sleep, yawning luxuri- 
ously. Ma sloshed the tin plates off a little and rubbed the 
grease free with a flour sack. Tlic fire died down and tlic stars 
descended. Few passenger cars went by on the highway now, 
but tlic transport truefe thundered by at intcTvals and put 
little earthquakes in the ground. In the ditch the cars were 
hardly visible under the starlight. A tied dog Irowlcd at the 
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cut. Fear the time when the bombs stop falling while the 
bombers live — for every bomb is proof that the spirit has not 
died. And fear the time when the strikes stop while the 
great owners live — for every little beaten strike is proof that 
the step, is being taken. And this you can know — ^fear the 
time when Manself will not suffer and die for a concept, 
for this one quality is the foundation of Manself, and this 
one quality is man, distinctive in the universe. 

The Western States ners'ous under the beginning change. 
Texas and Oklahoma, Kansas and Arkansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California. A single family moved from the land. 
Pa borrowed money from fte bank, and now tlie bank wants 
the land. The land company — that’s the bank when it has land 
, — ^wants tractors, not families on the land. Is a tractor bad? 
Is the power that turns the long funows svrong? If this tractor 
were ours it would be good — ^not mine, but ours. If our tractor 
turned the long furrows of our land, it would be good. Not 
my land, but ours. We could love that tractor tlien as we 
have loved this land when it was ours. But this tractor does 
bvo things — ^it turns the land and turns us off the land. There 
is little difference between this tractor and a tank. The people 
are driven, intimidated, hurt by both. We must think about 
this. 

One man, one family driven from the land; tliis rusty 
♦car creaking along the highway to the west. I lost my land, 
a single tractor took my land. I am alone and I am bewil- 
dered. And irf the night one family camps in a ditch and 
another family pulls in and the tents come out. The t\yo 
men squat on their hams and the women and children lis- 
ten. Here is the node, you who hate change and fear revo- 
lution. Keep these hvo squatting men apart; make them 
hate, fear, suspect each otlier. Here is the anlage of tlie tiling 
you fear. This is the zygote. For here “I lost my land”_ is 
changed; a cell is split and from its splitting grows the thing 
you hate — “We lost our land.” Tlie danger is here, for two 
men are not as lonely and perplexed as one. Arid from this 
first “we” tliere grows a still more dangerous thing; “I have 
a little food" plus “I have none." If from this problem the 
sum is “We have a little food,” the thing is on ils^way, tlic 
movement has direction. Only a little multiplication now, 
and this land, this tractor arc ours. The hvo men sqnatlinc 
in a ditch, the little fire, the side-meat stewing in a single pot, 
the silent, stone-eyed women; behind, the children listci^g 
with their souls to words their minds do not understand. Tiic 
night draws down. Tlic baby has a cold. Here, take this blnn- 
ket. It’s wool. It was my mother's blanket — take it for tiic 



Be Friends. Ladies May Smoke But Be Careful Wkere You 
Lay Your Butts. Eat Here and Keep Your Wife for a PeL 
IITYWYBAD? 

Dovra at one end the cooking plates, pots of stew, pota- 
toes, pot roast, roast beef, gray roast pork waiting to be suced. 

Minnie or Susy or Mae, middle-aging behind the counter, 
hair curled and rouge and powder on a sweating face. Tak- 
ing orders in a soft low voice, calling them to the cook wth 
a screech like a peacock. Mopping tire counter with circular 
strokes, polishing the big shining coffee urns. Tlie cook is 
Joe or Carl or Al, hot in a white coat and apron, beady sweat 
on white forehead, below the white cook’s cap; moody, rarely 
speaking, looking up for a rnoment at each new entry. Wiping 
the griddle, slapping down the hamburger. He repeats Mae's 
orders gently, scrapes the griddle, wipes it down with burlap. 
Moody and silent. 

Mae is the contact, smiling, irritated, near to outbreak; 
smiling while her eyes look on past — unless for truck drivers. 
There’s the backbone of the joint. Where the trucks stop, 
that’s where the customers come. Can’t fool truck drivers, 
they know. 'They bring the customer. They know. Give ’em a 
stale cup of coffee an’ they’re off the joint. Treat ’em right 
an’ they come back. Mae really smiles with all her might at 
truck drivers. She bridles a litUe, fixed her back hair so that 
her breasts will lift with her raised arms, passes the time of 
day and indicates great things, peat times, great jokes. Al 
never spealcs. He is no contact. Sometimes he smiles a little 
at a joke, but he never laughs. Sometimes he looks up at the 
vivaciousness in Mae's voice, and then he scrapes the piddle 
with a spatula, scrapes the pease into an iron trough around 
tire plate. He presses dowm a hissing hamburger with his spatu- 
la. He lays the split buns on the plate to toast and heat. He 
gathers up stray onions from the plate and heaps them on the 
meat and presses them in svith the spatula. He puts half the 
bun on top of the meat, paints the other half with melted 
butter, with thin pickle relish. Holding tire bun on the meat, 
he slips the spatula under tire thin pad of meat, flips it over, 
lays the buttered half on top, and drops the hamburger on a 
small plate. Quarter of a dill pickle, two black olives beside the 
sandwich. Al skims the plate dowm the counter like a quoit. 
And he scrapes his griddle with tire spatula and looks moodily 
at the stew kettle. 

Cars whisking by on 66, License plates. Mass., Tenn., 
R.I., N.Y., Vt, Ohio. Going west. Fine cars, cruising at 
sixty-five. 

Tlrerc goes one of them Cords. Looks like a coffin on 
wheels. 
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envy go by, to look at mountains: — mountains, mind you, 
and great trees — ^he wth his worried eyes and she thinking 
how the sun will dry her skin. Going to look at the P^inc 
Ocean, and I’ll bet a hundred thousand dollars to nothing 
at all, he will say, “It isn’t as big as I thought it would be.” 
And she will envy plump young bodi^ on the beach. Going 
to California really to go home again. To say, “So-and-So 
was at the table next to us at the Trocadero. She’s really, a 
mess, but she does wear nice clothes.” And he, “I talked to 
good sound business men out there. They don’t see a chance 
till we get rid of that fellow in the Vniite House.” And, 
“I got it from a man in the know — she has syphilis, you 
know. She was in that Warner picture. Man said she’s slept 
her way into pictures. Well, she got what she was looking 
for.” But the worried eyes are never calm, and the_ pouting 
mouth is never glad. 'The big car cruising along at sixty. 

I want a cold drink. 

Well, there’s something up ahead. Want to stop? 

Do you think it would be clean? 

Clean as you’re going to find in this God-forsaken country. 

Well, maybe the bottled soda will be all right. 

'The great car squeals and pulls to a stop. The fat worried 
man helps his wife out. 

Mae looks at and past them as they enter. A1 looks up 
from his griddle, and down again. Mae knows. 'They’ll drink 
a five-cent soda and crab that it ain’t cold enough. 'The woman 
will use six paper napkins and drop them on the floor. 'The 
man will choke and tr>' to put the blame on Mae. 'The woman 
will sniff as though she smelled rotting meat and they will go 
out again and tell forever afterward that the people in the 
West are sullen. And Mae, when she is alone with Al, has a 
name for them. She calls ihem shitheels. 

Truck drivers. That’s the stufi. 

Here’s a big transport cornin’. Hope they stop; take away 
the taste of them shitheels. When I worked in that hotel in 
Albuquerque, Al, the way they steal — ever’ dam thing. An' 
the bigger the car they got, the more they steal — towels, silver, 
soap dishes. I can’t figger it. 

And Al, morosely, ^^Tlere ya think they get them big cars 
an^tufi? Bora with ’em? You won’t never have nothin’. 

. , transport truck, a driver and relief. How ’bout stop- 
P’^ 2 cup a Java? I know this dump. 

How’s the schedule? 

Oh, we’re ahead. 

Pull up, then. They’s a oT war horse in here that’s a kick. 
Oood Java, too. 
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the box where the profits go. The nickel, unlike most money, 
has actually done a job of work, has been physically responsible 
for a reaction. 

Steam spurts from the valve of the coffee um. The com- 
pressor of the ice machine chugs softly for a time and tlren 
stops. The electric fan in the corner waves its head slowly 
back and forth, sweeping tire room with a warm breeze. On 
the highway, on 66, the cars whiz by. 

“They was a Massachusetts car stopped a while ago,” said 
Mae. 

Big Bill grasped his cup around the top so that the spoon 
stuck up between his first and second fingers. He drew in 
a snort of air with the coffee, to cool it. “You ought to be 
out on 66. Cars from all over the country. All headin’ west. 
Never seen so many before. Sure some honeys on the road.” 

“We -seen a wreck this momin’,” his companion said. 
“Big car: Big Cad’, a special job and a honey, low, cream- 
TOlor, special job. Hit a truck. Folded the radiator right back 
into the driver. Must a been doin’ ninety. Steerin’ wheel 
went right on through the guy an’ Icf’ him a-wigglin’ like a 
frog on a hook. Peach of a car. A honey. You can have her for 
peanuts now. Drivin’ alone, the guy was.” 

A1 looked up from his work. “Hurt the truck?” 

“Oh, Jesus Christ! Wasn’t a truck. One of them cut-dowm 
cars full a stoves an' pans an’ mattresses an' kids an' chick- 
ens. Coin’ west, you know. 'This guy come by us doin’ ninety 
— r’ared up on two wheels just to pass us, an’ a car’s cornin’ 
so he cuts in an' whangs this here truck. Drove like he’s blin’ 
drunk. Jesus, the air was full of bed clotlies an’ chickens an’ 
kids. Killed one kid. Never seen such a mess. We pulled up. 
or man that’s drivin’ the truck, he jus’ stan’s there lookin’ 
at that dead kid. Can’t get a word out of 'im. Jus’ rum-dumb. 
God Almighty, the road is full a them families goin’ west. Nev- 
er seen so many. Gets worse all a time. Wonder where tire 
hell they all come from?” 

“Wonder where they all go to,” said Mae. “Come here 
for gas sometimes, but they don’t hardly never buy notiiin’ 
else. People says tliey steal. We ain’t got nothin’ lavin’ 
around. They never stole nothin’ from us.” 

Big Bill, munching his pic, looked up the road through 
tire screened Mndow. "Better tic your stuff down. I think 
you got some of ’em cornin’ now.” 

A 1926 Nash sedan pulled wearily off the highway. Tt\c 
back seat was piled ncaily to the ceiling with sacks, with 
pots and pans, and on the ver)’ top, right up against the 
ceiling, two boys rode. On the lop of the car, a mattress and 
a folded tent; tent poles tied along the running board, iiic 
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him and they went immediately to the candy case and stared 
in — not with craving or with hope or even with desire, but 
just with a kind of wonder that such things could be. Tliey 
v/ere alike in size and their faces were alike. One scratched 
his dusty ankle with the toe nails of his other foot. The other 
whispered some soft message and then they straightened their 
arms so that their clenched fists in the overall pockets showed 
through the thin blue cloth. 

Mae opened a drawer and took out a long waxpaper- 
rvrapped loaf. “This here is a fiftcen-cent loaf.” 

The man put his hat back on his head. He answered with 
inflexible humility, “Won’t you — can’t you see your way to 
cut off ten cents’ worth?" 

A1 said snarlingly, "Goddamn it, Mae. Give ’em the loaf.” 

'The man turned toward Al. "No, we want ta buy ten cents' 
worth of it. We got it figgered awful close, mister, to get to 
California.” 

Mae said resignedly, "You can have this for ten cents.” 

“That’d be robbin’ you, ma’am.” 

"Go ahead — Al says to take it.” She pushed the wnxpa- 
pered loaf across tlic counter. The man took a deep leather 
pouch from his rear pocket, untied the strings, and spread it 
open. It was heavy with silver and with greasy bills. 

“May soun’ funny to be so b'ght,” he apologized. “Wc got 
a thousan’ miles to go, an’ we don’t know if we’ll make it.” 
He dug in the pouch with a forefinger, located a dime, and 
pinched in for it. When he put it down on the counter lie 
had a penny with it. He was about to drop the penny back 
into the pouch when his eye fell on the boys frozen before 
the candy counter. He moved slowly down to them. He 
pointed in the case at big long sticks of striped peppermint. 
“Is them penny candy, ma’am?” 

Mae moved down and looked in. “WTiich ones?” 

“There, them stripy ones.” 

Tire little boys raised their eyes to her face and they stopped 
breathing; their mouths were partly opened, tlicir half-nnkcd 
bodies were rigid. 

"Oh — them. Well, no — them’s two for a penny.” 

"Well, gimme two then, ma’am.” He placed the copper 
cent carefully on the counter. Tire boys expelled Uicir held 
breath softly. Mac held the big sticks out. 

“Take ’em,” said the man. 

They reached timidly, each took a stick, and thc)’ held 
them down at their sides and did not look at them. But 
they looked at each other, and their mouth comers smiled 
rigidly with embarrassment. 

"Thank you, ma'am.” 'Flic man picked up the bread .and 
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the third slot machine and played his nickels in, and on the 
fifth spin of tlie wheels the three bars came up and the jack- 
pot dumped out into the cup. A1 gathered up the big hand- 
ful of coins and went back of the counter. He dropped 
them in the drawer and slammed the cash register. Then 
he went back to his place and crossed out the line of dots. 
"Number three gets more play'n the others,” he said. "Maybe 
I ought to shift ’em around." He lifted a lid and stined tire 
slowly simmering stew. 

“I wonder what they’ll do in California?” said Mae. 

"Who?” 

"Them folks that was just in.” 

"Christ knows,” said Al. 

"S’posc they’ll get work?” 

"How the hell would I know?” said Al. 

She stared eastward along the highway. "Here comes a 
transport, double. Wonder if they stop? Hope they do.” 
And as the huge truck came heavily do\vn from the high- 
way and parked, Mac seized her cloth and wiped the whole 
length of the counter. And she took a few swipes at the 
gleaming coffee urn too, and turned up the bottle-gas under 
the urn. Al brought out a handful of little turnips and 
started to peel them. Mae’s face was gay when the door opened 
and the two uniformed truck drivers entered. 

"Hi,, sister!” 

"I won’t be a sister to no man,” said Mae. They laughed 
and Mae laughed. “'V\niat’ll it be, boys?” 

“Oh, a cup a Java. ^Vhat kinda pie ya got?” 

"Pineapple cream an’ banana cream an' chocolate cream 
an’ apple.” ' 

"Give me apple. No, wait — ^rvhat’s that big thick one?” 

Mae picked up the pie and smelled it. "Pineapple cream," 
she said. 

“Well, chop out a hunk a that.” 

The cars whizzed viciously by on 66. 
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Chapter Sixteen 


JoADS ANn WiiAiONS crawlcd westu-ard as a unit: El Reno 
and Bridgeport, Clinton, Elk City, Sayre, and Tcxoli. Tiicics 
the border, and Oklahoma was behind. And this d.iy tlic 
cars crawlcd on and on, through the Panhandle of Ic.sas. 
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neck muscles were tight. She tried to arch her whole body 
as a rigid container to preser\'e her fetus from shock. She 
turned her head toward her mother. 

“Ma,” she said. Ma’s eyes lighted up and she drew her 
attention toward Rose of Sharon. Her eyes went over tire 
tight, tired, plump face, and she smiled. “Ma,” the girl 
said, “when we get there, all you gonna pick fruit an’ kinda 
live in the counts, ain’t you?” 

Ma smiled a little satirically. “We ain't there yet,” she 
said. “We don’t know what it’s like. We got to see.” 

“Me an’ Connie don’t want to live in the country’ no 
more,” the girl said. “We got it all planned up v/hat we gonna 
do.” 

For a moment a little worry came on Ma’s face. “Ain’t 
you gonna stay with us — with the family?” she asked. 

“Weil, we talked all about it, me an’ Connie. Ma, we 
v/anna live in a town.” She went on excitedly. “Connie 
gonna get a job in a store or maybe a fact’ry. An’ he’s gonna 
study at home, maybe radio, so be can git to be a expert 
an’ maybe later have his own store. An’ we’ll go to pitchers 
whenever. An’ Connie says I’m gonna have a doctor rvhen 
the baby’s born; an’ he says we’ll see how times is, an’ maybe 
I'll go to a hospiddle. An' we’ll have a car, little car. An’ 
after he studies at night, why — it’ll be nice, an’ he tore 
a page outa Western Love Stories, an’ he's gonna send off 
for a course, ’cause it don’t cost nothin’ to send off. Says 
right on that clipping. I seen it. An’ why — they even get you 
a job when you take that course — radios, it is — nice clean 
work, and a future. An’ we’ll live in town an’ go to pitchers 
whenever, an’ — ^wcll, d’m gonna have a ’Icctric iron, an' tlic 
baby'll have all new stuff, Connie says all new stuff — white 
an' — Well, you seen in the catalogue all the stuff they got 
for a baby. Maybe right at first while Connie's studyin’ at 
home it won’t be so easy, but — well, when the baby comes, 
maybe he’ll be all done studyin’ an’ we’ll have a place, little 
bit of a place. We don’t want nothin’ fancy, but wc unnt it 
nice for the baby — ” Her face glowed with excitement. “An' 
I tliought — ^well, I thought maybe we could all go in town, 
an' when Connie gets his store — ^maybe A1 could work for 
him." 

Ma’s eyes had never left the flushing face. Ma untched 
the structure grow and followed it. “Wc don’ want you to 
go 'way from us,” she said. “It ain’t good for folks to brc.ak 
up.” 

A1 snorted, “Me work for Connie? How about Connie 
comes a-workin’ for me? He thinks he's the on’y son-of-n- 
bitch can study at night?” 
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“Now go easy,” he called. “Take her slow or you’ll break 

AVs face went red with anger. He throttled down his motor. 
“Goddamn it,” he yelled, “I didn't burn that bearin' outl 
What d’ya mean, I’ll bust a spring too?" 

Tom grinned. “Keep all four feet on the groun , he said. 
“I didn’ mean nothin’. Just take her easy over this ditch.” 

Al grumbled as he inched the touring car down, and up 
the other side. “Don’t you go givin’ nobody no idear I burned 
out thpt bearin’.” The engine clattered loudly now. Al pulled 
into the shade and shut down the motor. 

Tom lifted the hood and braced it. “Can’t even start on 
her before she cools off,” he said. The family piled down 
from the cars and clustered about the touring car. 

Pa asked, “How bad?" And he squatted on his hams. 

Tom turned to Al. “Ever fitted one?” 

“No,” said Al, “I never. 'Course I had pans off.” 

Tom said, “Well, we got to tear the pan off an’ get the 
rod out, an’ we got to get a new part an’ hone her an’ shim 
her an’ fit her. Good day’s iob. Got to go back to that las’ 
place for a part, Santa Rosa. Albuquerque’s about seventy- 
five miles on — Oh, Jesus, tomona's Sunday I We can’t get 
nothin’ tomorra.” The family stqod silently. Ruthie crept 
close and peered into the open hod^ hoping-to see the broken 
part. Tom went on softly, “Tomorra’s Sunday. Monday we’ll 
get the thing an’ prob’ly won’t get her fitted 'fore Tuesday. 
We ain’t got the tools to make it easy. Gonna be a job.” 
The shadow of a buzzard slid across the earth, and the family 
all looked up at the sailing black bird. 



Wilson said, “Seems like it’s my fault. This here goddamn 
week’s give me trouble right along. You folks been nice to us. 
Now you jus’ pack up an’ get along.. Me an’ Sairy’ll stay, an' 
we’ll figger some way. We don’t aim to put you folks out 
none.” 

Pa said slowly. “We ain’t a-gonna do it. We got almost a 
kin bond. Grampa, he died in your tent.” 

Sairy said tiredly, “We been nothin’ but trouble, nothin’ 
but trouble.” 

. slowly made a cigarette, and inspected it and lighted 
it. He took off his ruined cap and wiped his forehead. “I 
Sof an j^ar,” he said. "Maybe nobody gonna like it, but here 
she is; Tlie nearer to California our folks get, the quicker 
tiieys gonna be money rollin’ in. Now this here car’ll go 
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“Well, you’ll Iw on your baclc an’ get grease in your face 
if you stay here,” Tom said. 

“Suits me awright.” 

Pa said, “Well, if that’s the way she’s gonna go, we better 
get a-shovin’. We can maybe squeeze in a hunderd miles 
’fore we stop.” 

Ma stepped in front of him. “I ain’t a-gonna go.” 

“What you mean, you ain’t gonna go? You got to go. You 
got to look after the family.” Pa was amazed at the revolt. 

■ Ma stepped to the touring car and reached in on the floor 
of the back seat. She brought out a jack handle and balanced 
it in her hand easily. "I ain’t a-gonna go,” she said. 

“I tell you, you got to go. We made up our mind.” 

And now Ma’s mouth set hard. She said softly. “On’y 
way you gonna get me to go is whup me.” She moved the 
jack handle genQy again. “An’ I’ll shame you. Pa. I won’t 
take no whuppin’, cryin’ an’ a-beggin’. I’ll light into you. 
An’ you ain’t so sure you can whup me anyways. An’ if ya 
do get me, I swear to God I’ll wait till you got your back 
turned, or you’re settin’ down, an’ I’ll knock you belly-up 
with a bucket. I swear to Holy Jesus’ sake I will.” 

Pa looked helplessly about the group. “She sassy,” he said. 
“I never seen her so sassy.” Ruthie giggled shrilly. 

The jack handle flicked hungrily back and forth in Ma’s 
hand. “Come on,” said Ma. “You made up your mind. Come 
on an' whup me. Jus’ try it. But I ain’t a-goin’; or if I do, you 
ain’t gonna get no sleep, ’cause I’ll wait an’ I’ll wait, an’ jus’ 
the minute you take sleep in your ej'cs. I’ll slap jn with a stick 
a stove wood.” 

“So goddamn sassy,” Pa murmured. “An’ she ain’t young, 
neither.” 

The whole group watched the revolt, Tlicy watched Pa, 
waiting for him to break into fury. They watched his lax 
hands to see the fists form. And Pa’s anger did not rise, and 
his hands hung limply at his sides. And in a moment the 
group knew that Ma had won. And Ma knew it too. 

Tom said, “Ma, what's eatin' on you? What ya wanna do 
this-a-way for? ^V^lat’s tire matter’th you anv-ways? You gone 
johnrabbit on us?” 

Ma's face softened, but her eyes were still fierce. “You 
done this ’thout thinkin’ much,” Ma said. "Wiat wc got 
lef’ in the worl’? Nothin’ but us. Nothin’ but the folks. We 
come out an’ Grampa, he reached for the shovcl-shclf right 
off. An’ now, right off, you wanna bust up the folks- ” 

Tom cried, “Ma, we gonna catch up with ya. Wc wasn’t 
gonna be gone long.” 

Ma waved the jack handle. “S’posc wc was c.ampcd. and 
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felt the greasy pan. “Oh, yeah, lemme have a can, that ol’ 
bucket, to catch the oil. Got to save that.” Al handed over 
the bucket and Tom set it under the car and loosened the oil 
cap with a pair of pliers. The black oil flowed down his arm 
while he unscrewed the cap with his fingers, and then the 
black stream ran silently into the bucket. Al had loaded the 
family on the truck by the time the bucket was half full. Tom, 
his face already smudged with oil, looked out between the 
wheels. “Get back fasti” he called. And he was loosening the 
pan bolts as the truck moved gently across the shallow ditch 
and crawled away. Tom turned each bolt a single turn, loos- 
ening them evenly to spare the gasket. 

The preacher Imelt beside the wheels. “What can I do?” 

“Nothin', not right now. Soon’s the oil’s out an’ I get 
these here bolts loose, you can he’p me drop the pan off.” 
He squirmed away under the car, loosening the bolts with a 
wrench and turning them out with his fingers. He left the 
bolts on each end loosely threaded to keep the pan from 
dropping. “Ground’s still hot under here,” Tom said. And 
then, “Say, Casy, you been awful goddamn quiet the las’ 
few days. Why, Jesusl When I first come up with you, you 
w^ makin’ a speech ever’ half-hour or so. An’ here you ain’t 
said ten words the las’ couple days. What’s a matter — gettin’ 
sour?” 

Casy was stretched out on his stomach, looking under the 
car. His chin, bristly with sparse whiskers, rested on the 
back of one hand. His hat was pushed back so that it covered 
tlie back of his neck. “I done enough talkin’ when I was a 
preacher to las' the rest a my life,” he said. 

“Yeah, but you done some talkin’ scnce, too.” 

"I’m all worried up,” Casy said. “I didn’ even know it 
when I was a-preachin’ aroun’, but I was doin’ consid'able 
tom-cattin’ aroun’. If I ain’t gonna preach no more, I got to 
get married. Why, Tommy, I’m a-lustin’ after Hie flesh." 

“Me too,” said ’Tom. “Say, the day I come outa McAlestcr 
I was smokin’. I run me down a girl, a hoor girl, like she 
was a rabbit. I won’t tell ya what happened. I wouldn’t tell 
nobody v/hat happened.” 

Casy laughed. “I know what happened. I went a-fastin’ 
into the wilderness one time, an' when I come out the same 
damn thing happened to me.” 

“Hell it didl” said Tom. “Well, I saved my money any- 
\ray, an’ I give that girl a run. Tliought I was nuts. I should 
a paid her, but I on’y got five bucks to my name. She said siic 
didn’t want no money. Here, roll in under here an’ grab a-holt. 
I’ll tap her loose, nicn you turn out that bolt an’ I turn out 
my end, an’ we let licr "down easy. Careful that gasket. See, 



get a used con-rod an’ some shims, maybe we’U malce her all 
right. A1 must a gone a hell of a long ways.” 

The shadow of the billboard was sixtj' feet out by now. Tlie 
afternoon lengthened away. Casy sat down on the running 
board and looked westward. “We gonna be in high mountains 
pretty soon,” he said, and he was silent for a few moments, 
’fhen, “Toml” 

“Yeah?” 

“Tom, I been watchin’ the can on the road, them we 
passed an’ them that passed us. I been kcepin’ track.” 

“Track of what?” 

“Tom, they’s hunderds a families like us all a-goin’ west. 
I watched. There ain’t none of ’em goin’ cast — ^hunderds of 
’em. Did you notice that?” 

“Yeah, I noticed.” 

"Why — it’s lil:e — it’s like they was runnin' away from 
soldiers. It’s like a whole country is mos'in’.” 

“Yeah,” Tom said. “They is a whole country movin’. We’re 
movin’ too.” 

“Well — s’pose all these here folks an’ evcr’body — s’posc 
they can't get no jobs out there?” 

“Goddamn itl” Tom cried. “How’d I know? I’m jus’ put- 
tin’ one foot in front a the other. I done it at M.ac for four 
years, jus’ marchin’ in cell an’ out cell an’ in mess an’ out 
mess. Jesus Christ, I tliought it’d be somepin difterent when 
I come out! Couldn’t think a nothin’ in there, else you go 
stir happy, an’ now can’t tliink a nothin’.” He turned on Casy. 
“This here bearing went out. We didn’ know it was goin’ 
so we didn' worry none. Now she’s out an’ we’ll fx her. .*^ 0 ’ 
by Christ that goes for Uic rest of itl I ain’t gonna worry. I 
can’t do it. 'Diis here little piece of iron an’ babbitt. Sec it? 
Ya see it? Well, that’s the only goddamn thing in the world 
I got on my mind. I wonder where tlie hell A1 is.” 

Casy said, “Now loo^ Tom. Oh, what the hell! So god- 
damn hard to say anything.” 

Tom lifted the mud pack from his hand and tlucrv it on 
tlie ground. The edge of the wound was lined with dirt. He 
glanced over to tlie preacher. "You’re Sxin’ to make a speech.” 
Tom said. “\Vell, go ahead. I like speeches. Warden used to 
make speeches all the time. Didn’t do us no harm an’ he got .a 
hell of a bang out of it! WTat you tryin’ to roll out?" 

Casy picked tlie backs of his long knotty fingers. “Tliey’s 
stuff goin’ on and they's folks doin’ things. Them people 
layin' one foot down in front of the other, like you says, they 
ain’t thinkin’ wlicrc they’re goin’. like you s.ays — ^but Ibcy’ic 
all layin’ 'cm down the same direction, jus’ the same. /\n' if ya 
listen, you'll hear a movin’, an’ a sneakin’, an’ a rustlin’, an’ — 
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Tom got in beside Al. “Loolc,” he said. “We’ll get back 
jus’ as soon’s we can. But we can’t tell how long.” 

“I’ll be here.” 

"Awright. Don’t make no speeches to yourself. Get goin', 
Al.” The truck moved off in tlie late afternoon. “He’s a nice 
fella,” Tom said. “He thinks about stuff all the time.” 

“Well, hell — if you been a preacher, I guess you got to. 
Pa’s all mad about it costs fifty cents jus’ to camp under a tree. 
He can’t see that noways. Settin’ a-cussin’. Says nex’ thing 
they’ll sell ya a little tank a air. But Ma says they gotta be near 
shade an’ water ’cause a Granma.” The truck rattled along 
the highway, and now that it was unloaded, every part of it 
rattled and clashed. 'The side-board of tire bed, the cut body. 
It rode hard and light. Al put it up to thirtj'-eight miles an 
hour and tire engine clattered heavily and a blue smoke of 
burning oil drifted up through the floor boards. 

“Cut her down some,” 'Tom said. “You gonna bum her 
right down to the hub caps. What’s eatin’ on Granma?” 

“I don’t know. ’Member the las’ couple days she’s been 
airy-nary, sayin’ nothin’ to nobody? Well, she’s yellin’ an’ 
talkin’ plenty now, on’y she’s talkin’ to Grampa. Yellin’ at 
him. Kinda scary, too. You can almos’ sec 'im a-settin’ there 
grinnin’ at her the way he always done, a-fingcrin’ hissclf an’ 
grinnin’. Seems like she secs him a-settin' there, too. She’s 
jus’ givin' him hell. Say, Pa, he give me twentj’ dollars to hand 
you. He don’ know how much you gonna need. Ever see Ma 
stand up to 'im like she done today?” 

“Not I remember. I sure did pick a nice time to get paroled. 
I figgered I was gonna lay aroun’ an’ get up late an’ eat a lot 
when I come home. I was goin’ out and dance, an' I was gon- 
na go tomrcattin’ — an' here I ain’t had time to do none of 
them things.” 

Al said, "I forgot. Ma give me a lot a stuff to tell you. She 
says don’t drink nothin’, an’ don’ get in no arguments, an’ 
don’t fight nobody. 'Cause she say’s she’s scairt you’ll get sent 
back.” 

“She got plenty to get worked up about 'thout me givin’ her 
no trouble,” said Tom. 

“Well, we could get a couple beers, can’t we? I’m jus’ a- 
ravin’ for a beer.” 

“I dunno,” said Tom. “Pa’d crap a litter of lizards if wc 
buy beers.” 

"Well, look, Tom. I got six dollars. You an' me could get 
a couple pints an’ go down tlie line. Nobody don’t know I 
got that six bucks. Christ, we could have a hell of a time for 
ourselves.” 
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get to screamin' in the night sometimes you think it’s you 
doin’ the screamin’ — an’ sometimes it is.” 

A1 said, "OhI I won’t talk about it no more, Tom." 

‘‘Thirty days is all right,” Tom said. ‘‘An’ a hundred an’ 
eighty days is all right. But over a year — I dunno. There’s 
somepin about it that ain’t like nothin’ else in the worl’. 
Somepin screwy about it, somepin screwy about the w'holc 
idea a lockin' people up. Oh, the hell with it! I don' v/anna 
talk about it. Look a the sun a-flashin’ on them windas.” 

The truck drove to the service-station belt, and tliere on the 
right-hand side of the road was a wrecking yard — an acre lot 
surrounded by a high barbed-wire fence, a corrugated iron 
shed in front with used tires piled up by the doors, and price- 
marked. Behind the shed there was a little shack built of 
scrap, scrap lumber and pieces of tin. The windows were wind- 
shields built into the walls. In the grassy lot the wrcclts lay, 
cars with twisted, stove-in noses, wounded cars lying on tlicir 
sides with the wheels gone. Engines rusting on the ground and 
against the shed. A great pile of junk; fenders and truck sides, 
wheels and axles; over the whole lot a spirit of decay, of mold 
and rust; twisted iron, half-gutted engines, a mass of derelicts. 

A1 drove the truck up on the oily ground in front of the 
shed. Tom got out and looked into the dark doorway. "Don’t 
sec nobody,” he said, and he called, "Anybody here?” 

“Jesus, I hope they got a ’25 Dodge.” 

Behind the shed a door banged. A specter of a man came 
through the dark shed. Thin, dirty, oily skin tight against 
stringy muscles. One eye was gone, and the raw, uncovered 
socket squirmed with eye muscles when his good eye moved. 
His jeans and shirt were thick and shiny with old grease, and 
his hands cracked and lined and cut. His heavy, pouting un- 
derlip hung out sullenly. 

Tom asked, "You the boss?” 

’The one eye glared. “I work for the boss,” he said sullenly. 
"Whatcha want?” 

“Got a wrecked ’25 Dodge? We need a con-rod.” 

“I don’t know. If the boss was here he could tell ya — ^but 
he ain’t here. He’s went home.” 

“Can we look an’ see?” 

The man blew his nose into the palm of his hand and 
udped his hand on his trousers. “You from hereabouts?” 

“Come from cast — goin' west." 

“Look aroun’ then. Burn the goddamn place down, for .all 
I care.” 

“Looks like you don’t love your boss none.” ^ 

Tlic man shambled close, his one eye flaring. “I hate ’im.’ 
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want,” he said. “Know what that son-of-a-bitch done? He 
come by an’ he got on white pants. An’ he says, 'Come on, 
le’s go out to my yacht.’ By God, I’ll whang him some dayl” 
He teeathed heavily. “I ain’t been out with a woman sence I 
los’ my eye. An’ he says stuff like that.” And big tears cut 
channek in the dirt beside his nose. 

Tom said impatiently, “Whyn't you roll on? Got no guards 
to keep ya here.” 

“Yeah, that’s easy Jo say. Ain’t so easy to get a job — not 
for a one-eye’ man.” 

Tom turned on him. “Now look-a-here, fella. You got that 
eye wide open. An’ ya dirty, ya stink. Ya ius’ askin’ for it. Ya 
like it. Lets ya feel sorry for yaself. 'Course ya can’t get no 
woman with that emp^ eye flappin’ aroun’. Put somepin over 
it an’ wash ya face. You ain't hittin’ nobody with no pipe 
wrench.” 

“I tell.ya, a one-eye' fella got a hard row," the man said. 
“Can’t see stuff the way other fellas can. Can’t see how far off 
a thing is. Ever’thing’s jus’ flat.” 

Tom said, “Ya full a crap. Why, I knowed a one-legged 
whore one time. Think she was takin’ two-bits in a alley? No, 
by God! She’s gettin’ half a dollar extra. She says, 'How many 
one-legged women you slep’ with? None!’ she says. ‘O.K.,’ she 
says. ‘You got somepin pretty special here, an’ it’s gonna cos’ 
ya half a buck extry.’ An’ by God, she was gettin’ ’em, too, 
an’ the fellas cornin’ out thinkin’ they’re pretty lucky. She says 
she’s good luck. An’ I knowed a hump-back in — in a place I 
was. Make his whole livin’ lettin’ folks rub his hump for 
luck. Jesus Christ, an’ all you got is one eye gone.” 

The man said stumblingly, “Well, Jesus, ya see somebody 
edge away from ya, an’ it gets into ya.” 

“Cover it up then, goddamn it. Ya sdckin' it out like a 
cow's ass. Ya like to feel sorry for yaself. There ain’t nothin' 
the matter with you. Buy yaself some white pants. Ya gettin’ 
drunk an’ c^in’ in ya bed, I bet. Need any help, Al?” 

“No,” said Al. “I got this here bearin’ loose. Jus’ tryin’ to 
work the piston down.” 

"Don’ bang yaself," said Tom. 

The one-eyed man said softly, “Think — somcbody’d like — 
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“Why, sure,” said Tom. “Tell ’em ya dong’s growed sence 
you los’ your eye.” 

“Where at you fellas goin'7” 

“California. Whole family. Gonna get work out there.” 

“Well, ya think a fella like me could get work? Black 
patch on my eye?” 

“W^iy not? You ain’t no cripple.” 



malce a price a five buclcs. An’ if you put up a squawk, you’d 
get it for three. You say it’s all me, but, by God, he’s a son-of- 
a-bitch. Figgers how bad ya need it. I seen him git more for a 
ring gear than he give for the whole car.” 

"Yeahl But how much am I gonna give you for this here?” 

‘‘ 'Bout a buck, I guess.” 

“Awright, an’ I’ll give ya a quarter for this here socket 
wrench. Make it twice as easy.” He handed over the silver. 
“Thank ya. An’ cover up that goddamn eye.” 

Tom and A1 got into the truck. It was deep dark. A1 started 
the motor and turned on the lights. “So long,” Tom called. 
"See ya maybe in California.” 'They turned across the highway 
and started back. 

'The one-eyed man watched them go, and then he went 
through the iron shed to his shack behind. It was dark inside. 
He felt his way to the mattress on the floor, and he stretched 
out and cried in his bed, and the cars whizzing by on the 
highway only strengthened the walls of his loneliness. 

Tom said, "If you’d tol’ me we’d get this here thing an’ 
get her in tonight. I’d a said you was nuts.” 

“We’ll get her in awright,” said Al. “You got to do her, 
though. I’d be scared I’d get her too tight an' she’d burn out, 
or too loose an' she’d hammer out” 

“I’ll stick her in,” said Tom. “If she goes out again, she 
goes out. I got nothin’ to lose.” 

Al peered into the dusk. Tlic lights made no impression on 
the gloom; but ahead, the eyes of a hunting car flashed green 
in reflection of the lights. “You sure give that fella hell,” Al 
said. “Sure did tell him where to lay down his dogs.” 

“Well, goddamn it, he %vas askin’ for it! Jus’ a pattin’ his- 
self ’cause he got one eye, puttin’ all the blame on his eve. 
He’s a lazy, dirty son-of-a-bitch. Maybe he can snap out o^ it 
if he knowed people was wise to him,” 

Al said, “Tom, it wasn’t nothin’ I done burned out that 
bearin’.” 

Tom was silent for a moment, then, “I’m gonna take a fall 
outa you, Al. You jus’ scrabblin’ ass over tit, fear somebody 
gonna pin some blame on you. I know what’s a matter. Young 
fella, all full a piss an’ vinegar. Wanta be a hell of a guy all 
the time. But, goddamn it, Al, don’ keep ya guard up^ when 
nobody ain’t sparrin’ with ya. You gonna be all tight.” 

Al did not answer him. He looked straight ahead. Tlic truck 
rattled and banged over the road. A cat whipped out front the 
side of the road and Al ssvcrs-cd to hit it, but the svhccls missed 
and the cat leaped into the grass. 

"Nearly got him,” said Al. “Say, Tom. You heard Connie 
talkin’ how he’s gonna study nights? i been thinkin' m.ayhc 
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each side and put the bolts bach. “Try her again, Casyl” And 
he worked the rod again. "She's a lit-tle bit loose yet. Wonder 
if she'd be too tight if I took out more shim. I'll ^ her.” 
Again he removed the bolts and took out another pair of the 
thin strips. “Now try her, Casy.” 

“That looks good,” said Al. 

Tom called, “She any harder to turn, Casy?” 

“No, I don't think so.” 

"Well, I think she's snug here. I hope to God she is. Can’t 
hone no babbit without tools. This here socket wrench makes 
her a hell of a lot easier.” 

Al said, “Boss a that yard gonna be purty mad when he 
looks for that size socket an’ she ain’t there.” 

“That’s his screwin’,” said Tom. “We didn’t steal her.” He 
tapped the cotter-pins in and bent the ends out. "I think that’s 
good. Look, Casy, you hold the light while me an’ Al get this 
here pan up.” 

Casy knelt down and took the flashlight. He kept the beam 
on the working hands as they patted the gasket gently in place 
and lined the holes with the pan bolts. The two men strained 
at the weight of the pan, caught the end bolts, and then set 
in the others; and when they were all engaged, Tom took them 
up little by little until the pan settled evenly in against the 
gasket, and he tightened hard against the nuts. 

“I guess that’s her,” Tom said. He tightened the oil tap, 
looked carefully up at the pan, and took the light and searched 
the ground. “There she is. Le’s get the oil back in her.” 

They crawled out and poured the bucket of oil back in the 
crank case. Tom inspected the gasket for leaks. 

“O.K., Al. Turn her over,” he said. Al got into the car and 
stepped on the starter. The motor caught with a roar. Blue 
smoke poured from the exhaust pipe. “Throttle downi” Tom 
shouted. "She’ll bum oil till that wire goes. Gettin’ thinner 
now.” And as the motor turned over, he listened carefully. 
“Put up the spark an’ let her idle.” He listened again. “O.K., 
Al. Turn her off. I think we done her. Where’s tliat meat 
now?” 

“You make a dam good mechanic,” Al said. 

"Wiry not? I worked in the shop a year. We’ll take her 
good an’ slow for a couple hundred miles. Give her a chance 
to work in.” 

They rviped their grease-covered hands on bunches of weeds 
and finally rabbed them on their trousers. Tliey fell hungrily 
on the boiled pork and snagged tlic water from the bottle. 

“I liked to starved,” said Al. “What we gonna do now, go 
on to the camp?” 

“I dunno,” said Tom. “Maybe they’d charge us a extiy 
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elbows on the porch floor. The proprietor, a sullen lanty 
man, sat in a chair on the porch. He leaned back against tlie 
wall, and he drummed his fingers on his Imee. Inside tlie 
house a kerosene lamp burned, but its thin light was blasted 
by the hissing glare of the gasoline lantern. The gathering of 
men sunounded the proprietor. 

Tom drove the Dodge to the side of the road and parked. 
^ drove through the gate in the truck, “No need to take her 
in,” Tom said. He got out and walked through the gate to the 
white glare of the lantern. 

The proprietor dropped his front chair legs to the floor and 
leaned forward. “You men wanta camp here?” 

“No,” said Tom. “We got folks here. Hi, Pa.” 

Pa, seated on the bottom step, said, “Thought you was 
gonna be all week. Get her fixed?” 

“We was pig lucky,” said Tom. “Got a part ’fore dark. We 
can get goin’ fust thing in the mornin’.” 

“That’s a pretty nice thing,” said Pa. “Ma’s worried. Ya 
Granma’s off her chump.” 

“Yeah, A1 tol’ me. She any better now?” 

“Well, anyways she’s a-sleepin'.” 

The proprietor said, “If you wanta pull in here an’ camp 
it’ll cost you four bits. Get a place to camp an' water an’ svood. 
An’ nobody won’t bother you.” 

“What the hell,” said Tom. “We can sleep in tlie ditch 
right beside the road, an’ it won’t cost nothin’.” 

The owner drummed his knee with his fingers. “Deputy 
sheriff comes on by in the night. Might make it tough for ja. 
Got a law against sleepin' out in tliis State. Got a law about 
vagrants.” 

“If I pay you a half a dollar I ain’t a vagrant, huh?” 

“That’s right.” 

Tom’s eyes glowed angrily. “Deputy sheriff ain’t your 
brother-’n-law by any chance?’^’ 

'The owner leaned forrvard. “No, he ain’t. An’ the time 
ain’t come yet when us local folks got to take no talk from 
you goddamn bums, neitlier.” 

“It don't trouble you none to take our four bits. An’ wlicn’d 
we gel to be bums? We ain’t asked ya for nothin'. All of us 
bums, huh? Well, we ain’t askin’ no nickels from you for tlie 
chance to lay dov.m an’ rest.” 

The men on the porch were rigid, motionless, quiet. Expres- 
sion was gone from their faces; and their eyes, in the sh-ido^ss 
under their hats, moved secretly up to the face of the propne- 
tor. 

Pa growled, “Come off it, Tom.” 

“Sure, I’ll come off it.” 
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made a lean cigarette and tossed the bag away. “We’U go 
along pretty soon,” he said. 

Pa spohe generally to the circle. “It’s dirt hard for foUcs to 
tear up an* go. Folks like us that had our place. W^e 
shif’less. Till we got tiactoied off, we was people mth a farm. 

A young thin man, with eyebrows sunburned yellov/, turned 
his head slowly. “Croppin'7" he asked. 

“Sure we was sharecroppin*. Use' ta own the place.” 

The young man faced forward again. “Same as us,” he said. 

“Lucky for us it ain’t gonna las' long,” said Pa. “We’ll get 
out west an’ we’ll get work an’ we’ll get a piece a growin’ land 
with water.” 

Near the edge of the porch a ragged man stood. His black 
coat dripped tom streamers. The knees were gone from his 
dungarees. His face was black with dust, and lined where sweat 
had washed through. He swung bis bead toward Pa. “You 
folks must have a nice little pot a money.” 

“No, we ain’t got no money,” Pa said. “But they's plenty 
of us to work, an' we’re all good men. Get good wages out 
there an’ we'll put ’em together. We’ll make out.” 

The ragged man stared while Pa spoke, and then he laughed, 
and his laughter turned to a high whinnying giggle. The cir- 
cle of faces turned to him. The giggling got out of control and 
turned into coughing. His eyes were red and watering when 
he finally controlled the spasms. “You goin’ out there — oh, 
Christl" The giggling started again. “You goin’ out an’ get — 
good wages — oh, Christl” He stopped and said slyly, “Pickin’ 
oranges maybe? Gonna pick peaches?” 

Fa’s tone was dignified. “We gonna take what they got. 
They got lots a stuff to work in.” The ragged man giggled 
under his breath. 

Tom turned irritably. “Wbal’s so goddamn funny about 
that?” - 


The ragged man shut bis mouth and looked sullenly at the 
porch boards. “You folks all goin’ to California, 1 bet.” 

“I tol’ you that," said Pa. “You didn’ guess nothin’.” 

The ragged man said slowly, “Me— I’m cornin' back. I 
been there." 

'The faces turned quickly toward him. The men were rigid, 
^le hiss of the lantern dropped to a sigh and the proprietor 
lowered the front chair legs to the porch, stood up, and 
pumped tlie lantern until the hiss was sharp and high again. 
He went back to his'cbair, but he did not tilt back again. The 
ragged man turned toward the faces. “Tm goin’ back to starve. 
I nither star^'e all over at oncet.” 

Pa said, “Wliat tire hell you talkin’ about? I got a ban’- 



place, they’s a thousan’ men. This here fella says, I’m payin’ 
tv/enty cents an hour.' An' maybe half a the men walk oS. But 
they’s still five hunderd that’s so goddamn hungry they’ll work 
for nothin’ but biscuits. Well, this here fella’s got a contract 
to pick them peaches or — chop that cotton. You see now? 
'The more fellas he can get, an’ the hungrier, less he’s gonna 
pay. An’ he’ll get a fella with lads if he can, ’cause — ^hell, I 
says I wasn’t gonna fret ya.” 'The circle of faces looked coldly 
at him. The eyes tested his words. The ragged man grew self- 
conscious. “I says I wasn’t gonna fret ya, an’ here I’m a-doin’ 
it. You gonna go on. You ain’t goin' back.” The silence hung 
on the porch. And the light hissed, and a halo of moths suaing 
around and around the lantern. The tagged man went on 
nervously, “Lemme tell ya what to do when ya meet that 
fella says he got work. Lemme tell ya. Ast him what he’s gonna 
pay. Ast him to write down what he’s gonna pay. Ast him 
that. I tell you men you’re gonna get fooled if you don’t.” 

'The proprietor leaned forward in his chair, the better to 
see the ragged dirty man. He scratched among the gray hairs 
on his chest. He said coldly, “You sure you ain’t one of these 
here troublemakers? You sure you ain’t a labor faker?” 

And the ragged man cried, “I swear to God I ain’t!” 

‘"rhey’s plenty of ’em,” the proprietor said. “Coin’ aroun’ 
stirrin’ up trouble. Gettin’ folks mad. Chiselin’ in. 'They’s 
plenty of ’em. Time’s gonna come when we string ’em all up, 
all them troublemakers. We gonna run ’em outa die coun^. 
Man -wants to work, O.K. If he don’t- — the hell with him. 
We ain’t gonna let him stir up trouble.” 

The ragged man drew himself up. “I tried to tell you folks,” 
he said. “Somepin it took me a year to find out. Took two 
kids dead, took my wife dead to show me. But I can’t tell you. 
I should of knew that. Nobody couldn’t tell me, neitlier. I 
can’t tell/ya about them little fellas layin’ in the tent with 
dieir bellies puffed out an’ jus’ skin on their bones, an’ shiver- 
in’ an’ whinin’ like pups, an’ me runnin’ aroun’ tiyin’ to get 
work — not for money, not for wages!” he shouted. “Jesus 
Christ, jus’ for a cup a flour an’ a spoon a lard. An’ tlien the 
coroner come, "Them children died a heart failure,’ he said. 
Put it on his paper. Shiverin’, they was, an’ their bellies stuck 
out like a pig bladder,” 

Tire circle was quiet, and mouths were open a little. 'Tlic 
men breathed shallowly, and -w'atched. 

The ragged man looked around at the circle, and then he 
turned and walked quickly away into the darkness. The dark 
ssmllowed him, but his dragging footsteps could be heard a 
long time after he had gone, footsteps along the road; and a 
cat came by on tire highway, and its lights showed the ragged 
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“Al’s stayin’?” 

“Yeah. L^ave Uncle John come with us. ’Night, Ma.” 

They walked away through the sleeping camp. In front of 
one tent a low fitful fire burned, and a woman watched a 
kettle that cooked early breakfast. The smell of tire cooking 
beans was strong and fine. 

“Like to have a plate a them,” Tom said politely as they 
went by. 

The woman smiled. “They ain’t done or you’d be wel- 
come,” she said. “Come aroun’ in the daybreak.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” Tom said. He and Casy and Uncle 
John walked by the porch. Tire proprietor still sat in his chair, 
and the lantern hissed and flared. He turned his head as the 
three went by. “Ya runnin’ outa gas,” Tom said. 

“Well, time to close up anyways.” 

“No more half-bucks rollin’ down the road, I guess,” Tom 
said. 

Tire chair legs hit the floor. "Don’t you go a-sassin’ me. I 
'member you. You’re one of these here troublemakers.” 

“Dam right,” said Tom. “I’m bolshevisky.” 

“They’s too damn many of you kinda guys aroun’.” 

Tom laughed as they went out the gate and climbed into 
the Dodge. He picked up a clod and threw it at the light. 
Tlrcy hear it hit the house and saw the proprietor spring to 
his feet and peer into the darkness. Tom started the car and 
pulled into the road. And he listened closely to the motor as 
it turned over, listened for knocks. The road spread dimly 
under the weak lights of the car. 


Chapter Seventeen 


The cars of the migrant people crawled out of the side 
roads onto the great cross-country highway, and thci' took 
the migrant way to the West. In the daylight they scuttled 
like bugs to the westward; and as the dark caught them, 
they clustered like bugs near to shelter and to water. And 
because they were lonely and perplexed, because they had 
all come from a place of sadness and worry' and defeat, and 
because they were all going to a new m)'sterious place, they 
huddled together; they talked together; they shared their 
lives, their food, and the things they hoped for in the new 
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And as the worlds moved westward, rules became laws, al- 
though no one told the families. It is unlawful to foul near 
the camp; it is unlawful in any way to foul the drinking water; 
it is unlawful to eat good rich food near one who is hungry, 
unless he is asked to share. 

And with the laws, the punishments — and there were only 
two — a quick and murderous fight or ostracism; and ostra- 
cism was the worst. For if one broke the laws his name and 
face' went with him, and he had no place in any world, no 
matter where created. 

In the worlds, social conduct became fixed and rigid, so 
that a man must say “Good morning” when asked for it, so 
that a man might have a vrilling girl if he stayed with her, 
if he fathered her children and protected them. But a man 
might not have one girl one night and another the next, for 
this would endanger the worlds. 

The families moved westward, and the technique of build- 
ing the worlds improved so that the people could be safe in 
their worlds; and the form was so fixed that a family acting in 
the rules knew it was safe in the rules. 

There grew up government in the worlds, vrith leaders, 
with elders. A man who was wise found that his wisdom 
was needed in every camp; a man who was a fool could 
not change his folly with his world. And a kind of insur- 
ance developed in these nights. A man with food fed a 
hungry man, and thus insured himself against hunger. And 
when a baby died a pile of silver coins grew at the door flap, 
for a baby must be well buried, since it has had nothing else 
of life. An old man may be left, in a potter’s field, but not a 
baby. 

A certain physical pattern is needed for the building of a 
world — water, a river bank, a stream, a spring, or even a 
faucet unguarded. And there is needed enough flat land to 
pitch the tents, a little brush or wood to build the fires. If 
there is a garbage dump not too far off, all the better; for 
there can be found equipment — ^stove tops, a cutv'cd fender 
to shelter the fire, and cans to cook in and to cat from. 

And the worlds were built in the evening. The people, 
moving in from the highways, made them with their tents 
and their hearts and their brains. 

In the morning the tents came dowm, the canvas was 
folded, the tent poles tied along the running board, the beds 
put m place on the cars, the pots in ^their places. And as the 
tamihcs moved westward, the” technique of building up a 
home in the evening and tearing it down with the morning 
light became fixed; so that the folded tent was packed in 
one place, the cooking pots counted in their box. And as the 
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Why, sure, be proud to have you. What State you from? 

Come all the way from Arkansas. 

They’s Arkansas people down Uiat fourth tent 

That so? 

And the great question. How's the water? 

Well, she don’t taste so good, but tlicy’s plenty. 

Well, thank ya. 

No thanks to me. 

But the courtesies had to be. Tlie car lumbered over the 
ground to the end tent, and stopped. Tlien down from the 
car the weary people climbed, and stretched stiff bodies. 
Then the new tent sprang up; tire children went for water 
and the older boys cut brush or wood. Tlic fires started and 
supper was put on to boil or to fry. Early comers moved 
over, and States were exchanged, and friends and sometimes 
relatives discovered. 

Oklahoma, huh? What county? 

Cherokee. 

Why, I got folks there. Know the Allens? They’s Allens 
all over Cherokee. Know the Willises? 

Wliy, sure. 

And a new unit was formed. 'Tlie dusk came, but before 
the dark was down the new family was of the camp. A 
word had been passed with every family. Tlicy were known 
people — good people. 

I knowed the Allens all my life. Simon Allen, ol’ Simon, 
had trouble with his first wife. She was part Cherokee. Putty 
as — as a black colt. 

Sure, an’ young Simon, he married a Rudolph, didn’t he? 
That's what I thought. 'Hicy went to live in Enid an’ done 
well — real well. 

Only Allen that ever done well. Got a garage. 

When the water was carried and the wood cut, the chil- 
dren walked shyly, cautiously among the tents. And they 
made elaborate acquaintanceship gestures. A boy stopped 
near another boy and studied a stone, picked it up, exam- 
ined it closely, spat on it, and rubbed it clean and inspected 
it until he forced the other to demand. What you got Uicrc? 

And casually, Nothin'. Jus’ a rock. 

Well, what you lookin’ at it like that for? 

'Tliought I seen gold in it. 

How’d you know? Gold ain’t gold, it’s black in a rocL 

Sure, cvcr’body knows that. 

I bet it’s fool’s' gold, an’ you figgered it was gold. 

'That ain’t so, ’cause P.i, he's foun' lots a goid an’ he tol’ 
me how to look. 
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Well/the pitchers sure do look nice. I seen one where it’s 
hot an’ fine, an' walnut trees an’ benies; an’ right behind, 
close as a mule’s ass to his withers, they’s a tall up mountain 
covered with snow. That was a pretty tiring to sec. 

If we can get work it’ll be fine. Won’t have no cold in 
the winter. Kids won’t freeze on the way to school. I’m 
gonna take care my kids don't miss no more school. 1 can 
read good, but it ain’t no pleasure to me like with a fella 
that’s used to it. 

And perhaps a man brought out his guitar to the front 
of his tent. And he sat on a box to play, and everyone in 
the camp moved slowly in toward him, drawn in toward 
him. Many men can chord a guitar, but perhaps this man 
was a picker. 'There you have something — the deep chords 
beating, beating, while the melody runs on the strings like 
little footsteps. Heavy hard fingers marching on tire frets. 
The man played and the people moved slowly in on him 
until the circle was closed and tight, and then he sang "Tcn- 
Cent Cotton and Forty-Cent Meat.” And the circle sang 
softly with him. And he sang “Wiry Do You Cut Your 
Hair, Girls?” And the circle sang. He wailed the song. 
“Tm Leaving Old Tc.xas,” that eerie song that was sung 
before the Spaniards came, only the words were Indian then. 

And now the group was welded to one thing, one unit, 
so that in the dark the eyes of the people were inss-ard, and 
their minds played in otlier times, and their sadness was 
like rest, like sleep. He sang the “McAlcstcr Blues’’ and 
then, to make up for it to the older people, he sang "fesus 
Calls Me to His Side.” 'Tlic children drowsed witlr the 
music and went into the tents to sleep, and the singing came 
into tlicir dreams. 

And after a while the man with the guitar stood up and 
yawned. Good night, folks, he said. 

And they murmured. Good night to you. 

And each wished he could pick a guitar, because it is a 
gracious thing. Tlicn the people went to their beds, and 
the camp was quiet. And the owls coasted overhead, and 
the coyotes gabbled in the distance, and into the camp skuiiks 
walked, looking for bits of food — waddling, arrogant 5kunl;s. 
afraid of nothing. 

Tire night passed, and with the first streak of davm the 
w'omcn came out of the tents, built up the fires, and put the 
coffee to boil. And tlic men came out and talked softly in 
the dawn. 

When you cross the Colorado river, there's the dKcrt. 
they say. Look out for the desert. Sec you don't g^t hung 
up. Take plenty water, case you get hung up. 
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pale stone walls of the road.'Thej' passed the summit in’ 
the dark and came slowly down in the late nighty tlirough 
the shattered stone debris of Oataan; and when tlie day- 
light came they saw the Colorado river below them. Tlrey 
drove to Topock,_ pulled up at the bridge while a guard 
washed off the windshield sb'cker. Then across the bridge 
and into the broken rock vrildemess. And although they were 
dead weary and the morning heat was growng, they stopped. 

Pa called, “We’re there — we’re in California!” They looked 
dully at the broken rock glaring under tlie sun, and across 
the river the terrible ramparts of Arizona. 

“We got the desert,” said Tom. “We got to get to the 
water and rest.” 

TTie road runs parallel to the river, and it was well into 
the morning when the burning motors came to Needles, 
where the river runs swiftly among tlic reeds. 

The Joads and Wilsons drove to tire river, and tlrcy sat 
in the cars looking at the lovely water flowing by, and the 
green reeds jerking slowly in the cunent. There was a little 
encampment by the river, eleven tents near tire water, and 
the swamp grass on the ground. And Tom leaned out of tlie 
truck rvindow. “Mind if wc stop here a piece?” 

A stout woman, scrubbing clothes in a bucket, looked up. 
"We don’t own it, mister. Stop if you want. Tlrcy'U be a 
cop down to look you over.” And she went back to her 
scrubbing in the sun. 

The two cars pulled to a clear place on the sssaimp grass. 
'The tents were passed dowm, tire Wilson tent set up, tire 
Joad tarpaulin stretched over its rope. 

Winfield and Ruthie w.alkcd slowly down tlrrough the 
willows to tire reedy place. Rutlric said, with soft vehe- 
mence, “California. This here’s California an’ we’re right 
in it!" 

Winfield broke a tule and riristed it free, and he put the 
white pulp in his mouth and ebewed it. Tlicy walked into 
the water and stood quietly, tlic wafer about tiic calves of 
their legs. 

“We got the desert yet," Ruthie said. 

“\Vlr3t’s the desert like?” 

“I don’t know. I seen pitchers once says a desert. Tlrcy was 
bones cver’phcc.” 

“Man bones?” 

“Some, I guess, but mos’ly cow bones." 

"Wc gonna get to see them bones?" 

“Maybe, I don’ know. Gonna go ’crost her at night. Tlial’s 
svhat Tom said. Tom says we get the livin’ Jesus burned niitn 
us if wc go in daylight." 
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And Noah said lazily, “Like to jus' stay here. Like to lay 
here forever. Never get hungry an’ never get sad. liiy in 
the ■water all life long, lazy as a brood sow in tlie mud." 

And Tom, looking at the ragged peaks across the river 
and the Needles downstream: "Never seen such touglr moun- 
tains. 'This here’s a murder country. This here’s tlie bones 
of a country. Wonder if we’ll ever get in a place where folks 
can live ’thout fightin’ hard scrabble an’ roefa. I seen pitchers 
of a country flat an’ green, an’ with little houses like Ma says, 
white. Ma got her heart set on a white house. Get to tliinlan’ 
they ain’t no such country. I seen pitchers like Uiat.” 

Pa said, “Wait till we get to California. You’ll see nice 
country then.” 

"Jesus Christ, Pal This here is California.” 

Two men dressed in jeans and sweaty blue shirts came 
through the willows and looked toward the naked men. They 
called, “How’s the srvimmin’?” 

“Dunno,” said Tom. “We ain’t tried none. Sure feels good 
to set here, though.” 

“Mind if v/c come in an’ set?” 

“She ain’t our river. We’ll len’ you a little piece of her.” 

The men shucked off their pants, peeled their shirts, and 
waded out. The dust coated their legs to tire knee, their 
feet were pale and soft with sweat. Tliey settled lazily into 
the water and washed listlessly at their flanks. Sun-bitten, 
they were, a father and a boy. They grunted and groaned with 
tire water. 

Pa asked politely, “Coin’ west?” 

“Nope. We come from there. Coin’ back home. We can’t 
make no livin’ out there.” 

“Where’s home?” Tom asked. 

“Panhandle, come from near Pampa.” 

Pa asked, “Can you make a livin’ there?” 

“Nope. But at leas’ we can slau'c to death \rith folV.s we 
know. Won’t have a bunch a fellas that hates us to starre 
with.” 

Pa said, “Ya know, you’re the second fella talked like that. 
What makes 'cm hate you?” 

"Dunno,” said tire man. He cupped his hand? full of 
water and nrbbed his face, snorting and bubbling. Dusty 
water ran out of his hair and strc.akcd his neck. 

“I like to hear some more ’bout this,” said Pa. 

“Me too,” Tom added. “Why these folks out west hate ya?" 

The man looked sharply at Tom. “You jus’ goin’ wes’?" 

“Jus' on our way.” 

“You ain’t never been in California?” 

“No, we ain't.” 
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scales ain't honest. Some of 'em is, an’ some of ’em ain’t. 
But you gonna think all the scales is crooked, an’ you don’t 
know which ones. Ain’t nothin’ you can do about her any- 
ways.” 

Pa asked slowly, "Ain’t — ain’t it nice out there at all?” 

"Sure, nice to look at, but you can’t have none of it. 'They’s 
a grove of yella oranges — an’ a guy with a gun that got the 
right to kill you if you touch one. They's a fella, newspaper 
fella near the coast, got a million acres ” 

Casy looked up quickly, "Million acres? What in the worl’ 
can he do with a million acres?” 

“I dunno. He jus’ got it. Runs a few cattle. Got guards 
ever’place to keep folks out. Rides aroun’ in a bullet-proof 
car. I seen pitchers of him. Fat, sof fella with little mean 
eyes an’ a mouth like a ass-hole. Scairt he’s gonna die. Got 
a million acres an’ scairt of dyin’.” 

Casy demanded, "What in hell can he do vrfth a million 
acres? What’s he want a million acres for?” 

The man took his whitening, puckering hands out of the 
water and spread them, and he tightened his lower lip and 
bent his head down to one shoulder. "I dunno,” he said. 
"Guess he’s crazy. Mus’ be crazy. Seen a pitcher of him. 
He looks crazy. Crazy an’ mean.” 

"Say he’s scairt to die?” Casy asked. 

"Tliat’s what I heard.” 

“Scairt God’ll get him?” 

"I dunno. Jus’ scairt.” 

“What’s he care?” Pa said. “Don’t seem like he’s harin' 
no fun.” 

“Grampa vrasn’t scairt,” Tom said. “When Grampa rvas 
havin’ the most fun, he comes clostest to gettin’ kil’t. Time 
Grampa an’ another fella whanged into a bunch a Navajo 
in the night. Tliey was havin’ tlie time a tlieir life, an’ same 
time you rvouldn’ give a gopher for their chance.” 

Casy said, “Seems like that’s the way. Fella havin’ fun, 
he don’t give a damn; but a fella mean an’ lonely an’ old 
an’ disappointed — ^he’s scared of djin'I” 

Pa asked, “^^^lats he disappointed about if he got a mil- 
lion acres?” 

Tire preacher smiled, and he looked puzzled. He splashed 
a floating water bug away with his hand. “If he needs a 
million acres to make him feel rich, seems to me he needs it 
’cause he feels awful poor inside hissclf, and if he’s poor 
in hissclf, there ain’t no million acres gonna make him feel 
rich, an’ maybe he’s disappointed that nothin' he can do’ll 
make him feel rich — not rich like Mis' Wilson was when 
she give her tent when Grampa died. I ain’t tiyin’ to preach 
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lower gums. “Momin’, ma’am,” she said. “Momin’, an’ 
praise God for victory.” 

Ma looked around. "Momin',” she said. 

The woman stooped into the tent and bent her head over 
Granma. “We heerd you got a soul here ready to join her 
Jesus. Praise God!” 

Ma’s face tightened and her eyes grew sharp. “She’s far’d, 
that’s all,” Ma said. "She's wore out with the road an’ the 
heat. She’s just v/ore out. Get a little res’, an’ she’ll be well.” 

'The woman leaned down over Granma’s face, and she 
seemed almost to sniff. 'Then she turned to Ma and nodded 
quickly, and her lips jiggled and her jowls quivered. “A dear 
soul gonna join her Jesus,” she said. 

Ma cried, ‘“That ain’t so!” 

'The woman nodded, slowdy, this time, and put a puffy 
hand on Granma’s forehead. Ma reached to snatch the hand 
away, and quickly restrained herself. “Yes, it’s so, sister,” 
the woman said. "We got six in Holiness in our tent. I’ll 
go git ’em, an’ we’ll hoi’ a meetin’ — a prayer an’ grace. 
Jehovites, all. Six, countin’ me. I’ll go git ’em out.” 

Ma stiffened. “No — no,” she said. “No, Granma’s tar’d. 
She couldn’t stan’ a meetin’.” 

'The woman said, “Couldn’t stan’ grace? Couldn’ stan’ 
the sweet breath of Jesus? ^Vl^at you talkin’ about, sister?” 

Ma said, “No, not here. She’s too tar’d.” 

The woman looked reproachfully at Ma. “Ain’t you be- 
lievers, ma’am?” 

“We always been Holiness,” Ma said, “but Granma’s tar’d, 
an' wc been a-goin’ all night. Wc won’t trouble you.” 

“It ain’t no trouble, an’ if it was, we’d want ta do it for a 
soul a-soarin’ to the Lamb.” 

Ma arose to her knees. “We thank ya,” she said coldly. “W'c 
ain't gonna have no meetin’ in this here tent.” 

'The woman looked at her for a long time. “Well, wc 
ain’t a-gonna let a sister go aw.ay 'thout a little praisin’. We’ll 
git the meetin’ goin’ in our own tent, ma’am. An’ we’ll for- 
give ya for your hard heart.” 

Ma settled back again and turned her face to Granma. 
and her face was still set and hard. “She’s far’d,” Ma said. 
“She’s on’y tar’d.” Granma swung her head back and forth 
and muttered under her breath. 

'Tlic woman svalkcd stiffly out of the tent. Ma continued 
to look down at the old face. 

Rose of Sharon fanned her cardboard and moved tlic hot 
air in a stream. She said, “Mai” 

"Yeah?” 
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tell them people they couldn' come here. Tliat preacher, 
he’s gettin’ roun’ to thinb'n’ that wliat people docs is right 
to do.” Ma looked at her hands and then she said, "Rosa- 
sharn, we got to sleep. ’F we’re gonna go tonight, we got 
to sleep.” She stretched out on tire ground beside the mat- 
tress. 

Rose of Sharon asked, “How about fannin’ Granma?” 

“She's asleep now. You lay down an’ rest.” 

“I wonder where at Connie is?” the girl complained. “I 
ain’t seen him around for a long time.” 

Ma said, "Sh! Get some rest.” 

“Ma, Connie gonna study nights an’ get to be somepin.” 

“Yeah. You tol' me about that. Get some rest.” 

The girl lay down on the edge of Granma’s mattress. 
“Connie's got a new plan. He’s thinkin' all a time. Wiien 
he gets all up on 'Icctriciti' he gonna have his own store, an' 
tlien guess what we gonna have?” 

“What?” 

“Ice — all the ice you want. Gonna have a ice box. Keep it 
full. Stuff don’t spoil if you got ice.” 

“Connie’s thinkin’ all a time,” Ma chuckled. “Better get 
some rest now.” 

Rose of Sliaron closed her eyes. Ma turned over on her 
back and crossed her hands under her head. She listened to 
Granma’s breathing and to the girl’s breathing. She moved a 
hand to start a fly from her forehead. The camp was quiet 
in the blinding heat, but the noises of hot grass — of crickets, 
the hum of flics — were a tone that was close to silence. Ma 
sighed deeply and then yawned and closed her eyes. In her 
half-sleep she heard footsteps approaching, hut it svas a man’s 
voice that started her awake. 

“Who's in here?” 

Ma sat up quickly. A brown-faced man bent over and 
looked in. He wore boots and khaki pnnLs and a khaSd 
shirt with epaulets. On a Sam Browne bell a pistol holsUt 
hung, and a big silver star was pinned to his shirt .at flic 
left breast. A loosc-crowned military cap was on the hack 
of his head. He beat on the tarpaulin with his hand, .and 
the tight canvas vibrated like a drum. 

“Who’s in here?” he demanded again. 

Ma asked, “W'hat is it you want, mister?” 

"What you think I want? 1 want to know who’s in here.” 

"WTy, Ihcy’s jus’ us three in here. Me an’ Giamna an' 
my girl.” 

‘AVhcrc’s your men?” 

"M'lis', tlicv went down to clean up. Y'c vw.s diivin’ ail 



“Loolcs like you was plajin’ muskrat.” 

“Well, I was,” He edged gradually away toward tire bank; 
he moved casually, and then he leaped out, gathered bis 
clothes with a sweep of bis arms, and was gone among the 
willows. 

Tom laughed quietly. And then he heard his name called 
shrilly, “Tom, oh, Tom!” He sat up in the water and whistled 
through his teeth, a piercing whistle with a loop on the end. 
The willows shook, and Ruthie stood looking at him. 

“Ma wants you,” she said. “Ma wants you right away.” 

“Awright.” He stood up and strode through the water to 
the shore; and Ruthie looked with interest and amazement 
at his naked body. 

Tom, seeing the direction of her ey es, said, “Run on now. 
Git!” And Ruthie ran. Tom heard her calling excitedly for 
Winfield as she went. He put the hot clothes on his cool, 
wet body and he walked slowly up through the willows toward 
the tent. 

Ma had started a fire of dry willow twigs, and she had a 
pan of water heating. She looked relieved when she saw him. 

“Wrat's a matter, Ma?” he asked. 

“I was scairt,” she said. “Tliey was a policcm.an here, lie 
says we can't stay here, I was scairt he talked to you. I was 
scairt you’d hit him if he talked to you.” 

Tom said, "MHiat’d 1 go an’ hit a policeman for?” 

Ma smiled. “Well — ^lic talked so bad — I nearly hit him 
myself." 

Tom grabbed her arm and shook her roughly and loosely, 
and he laughed. He sat down on the ground, still iauchina. 
“My God, Ma, I knowed you when you was gentle. Wiial's 
come over you?” 

She looked serious. “I don’ know. Torn.” 

“Fust yovr stan' us off wifli a jack handle, and now you 
try to hit a cop.” He laughed softly, and he reached out .and 
patted her bare foot tenderly, “A oi’ hell-cat,” he said. 

“Tom.” 



the tarpaulin and came out -wnth an apronful of potatoes, and 
she dropped them into the boiling water. "I pray God wc gon- 
na be let to wash some clothes. We ain't never been dirty like 
this. Don’t even wash potatoes ’fore we boil ’em. 1 wonder 
why? Seems like the heart’s took out of us.” 

'The men came trooping up from the willows, and tlicir 
eyes were full of sleep, and their faces were red and puffed 
with daytime sleep. 

Pa said, “What’s a matter?" 

“We’re goin’,” said Tom. "Cop says rr'c got to go. Might’s 
well get her over. Get a good start an’ maybe we’ll be through 
her. Near three hunderd miles where we’re goin’.” 

Pa said, “I thought wc was gonna get a rest.” 

_ “Well, we ain’t. Wc got to go. Pa,” Tom said, “Noah, 
ain’t a-goin’. He walked on down tlic river.” 

“Ain’t goin’? Wiat the hell’s the matter with him?” And 
then Pa caught himself. “My fault,” he said miserably. 
“That boy’s all my fault.” 

“No.” 

"I don’t wanta talk about it no more,” said Fa. “I can’t — 
my fault.” 

"Well, we got to go,” said Tom. 

Wilson walked near for the last words. “Wc can’t go, 
folks,” he said. “Sairy’s done up. She got to res’. She ain't 
gonna git acrost that desert alive.” 

They were silent at his words; then Tom said, “Cop says 
he’ll run us in if we’re here tomorra.” 

Wilson shook his head. His eyes were glazed with worry, 
and a paleness showed through his dark skin. “Jus’ hafta 
do ’cr, then. Sairy can’t go. If they jail us, why, they’ll li.afta 
jail us. She got to res’ an’ get strong.” 

Pa said, “Maybe wc better wait an’ all go together.” 

“No,” Wilson said. “You been nice to us: you been kin’, 
but you can’t stay here. You got to get on an’ get jobs and 
work. Wc ain’t gonna let you st.ay.” 

Pa said excitedly, “But you ain’t got nothing.” 

Wilson smiled. “Never had nothin' when you took us up. 
'Tliis ain’t none of your business. Don’t you make me pit 
mean. You got to go, or I’ll get mean an’ mad.” 

Ma beckoned Pa into the cover; of the tarp.rulin and 
spoke softly (o him. 

Wilson turned to Ca.sy. “Saiiy w.ant yon should go see he:." 

“Sure,” said the preacher. He walked to the Wii.son tent, 
tiny and gr.ay, and tic slipped the (laps aside and cnlctcd. It 
was dusky and hot inside, lire mattress by on the ground, 
and the equipment w.is scattered .ahont. as it h.id bren un- 
loaded in the morning. Sairy lay on tlic m.attic-s her ryes 
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in’ there an’ me a-singin’. Tliought maybe I’d sing in thcatcrj, 
but I never done it. An’ I’m glad, 'llicy vasn’t nothin’ got in 
between me an’ them. An’ — that's why I wanted you to pray. 
I wanted to feel that clostncss, oncct more. It’s tlic same 
thing, singin’ an’ prayin’, jus’ tlic same tiling. I vdsht you 
could a-heerd me sing.” 

He looked down at her, into her eyes. “Good-by,” he said. 

She shook her head slowly back and forth and closed her 
lips tight. And the preacher went out of the dusky tent into 
tlie blinding light. 

"Hie men were loading up the truck. Uncle John on top, 
while the others passed equipment up to him. lie stowed it 
carefully, keeping the surface level. Ma emptied the quailer 
of a keg of salt pork into a pan, and Tom and Ai took both 
little barrels to the river and washed them, llicy tied tlian 
to the running boards and carried water in buckets to fill them. 
Then over the tops the}’ tied canvas to keep them from slop- 
ping the water out. Only tlie tarpaulin and Granma’s mat- 
tress were left to put on. 

Tom said, "Witli the load we’ll take, this ol’ wagon’ll boil 
her head off. We got to have plenty water.” 

Ma passed the boiled potatoes out and brought the half 
sack from the tent and put it with the pan ot pork, 'llic 
family ate standing, shuffling their feet and tossing the iiot 
potatoes from hand to hand until they cooled. 

Ma went to the Wilson tent and stayed for ten minutes, 
and then she came out quietly. “It's time to go," she said. 

Tlic men went under the tarpaulin. Granma still slept, 
her mouth wide open. Tlicy lifted the whole mattress gently 
and passed it up on top of the truck. Granma drew up her 
skinny legs and frowned in her sleep, but she did not awaken. 

Uncle John and Pa tied the tarp.mlin over the crosspiece, 
making a little tight tent on top of the load. They hshed it 
down to tlic side-bars. And then they were ready. P.a took out 
his purse and dug two crushed bills from it. He went to N\'il- 
son and held them out. "We want you should take this, an’ ” 
— he pointed to the pork and potaiocs — “an’ that." 

Wilson hung his head and shook it sharply. “I ain't a-gonn.i 
do it," he said. “You ain’t got much.” 

“Got enough to get there," said Pa. "Wc ain't left it .all. 
Wc'll have work right off.” 

“I ain’t a-gonna do it.” Wilson said. “I’ll gif mean if sou 
try.” 

Ma took the two bills from Pa’s hand. She folded than 
neatly and put them on the ground and placed the pmk p.ui 
over them. “Tlint’s where they’ll be," she said. "If yc,u dnn' 
get ’em, somebody else svilk” Wilson, liis hc.ad still dosvn, 
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“Just the same I’m glad I ain’t crossing the desert in no 
Hudson Super-Six. She sounds like a threshing machine." 

Tire other boy looked down at his book of bills. And a big 
drop of sweat rolled down his finger and fell on the pink bills. 
“You know, tliey don’t have much trouble. They’re so god- 
damn dumb they don’t know it’s dangerous. And, Christ Al- 
mighty, they don't know any better than what they got. Why- 
worry?’’ 

“I’m not u'orrying. Just thought if it was me, I wouldn’t 
like it.” 

‘"niat’s ’cause you know better. Tlicy don’t know any bet- 
ter.'' And he wiped the sweat from the pink bill wiUi his 
sleeve. 

'The truck took the road and moved up the long hill, 
through the broken, rotten rock. 'Tlic engine boiled very soon 
and Tom slowed down and took it easy. Up the long slope, 
winding and twisting through dead country, burned wiiitc 
and gray, and no hint of life in it. Once Tom stopped for a 
few moments to let tire engine cool, and then he traveled on. 
'Tliey topped the pass while the sun was still up, and looked 
down on the desert — black cinder mountains in the distance, 
and the yellow sun reflected on the gray desert. 'Tlic little 
starved bushes, sage and greasewood, threw bold shado\s-s on 
the sand and bits of rock. The glaring sun was straight ahead. 
Tom held his hand before his eyes to see at all. 'Tliey pas'^cd 
tlic crest and coasted down to cool the engine. They coasted 
down the long sweep to the floor of the desert, and the fan 
turned over to cool the water in the radiator. In the driver’s 
scat, Tom and A1 and Pa, and Winfield on P.r’s knee, looked 
into the bright descending sun, and their eyes were stony, and 
their brown faces were damp with perspiration. 'Hic burnt 
land and the black, cindcry hills broke the even distance and 
made it terrible in the rcddcniiiE light of the setting sun. 

Al said, “Jesus, what a place. I low'd you like to wiilk .acrost 
her?’’ 

"People done it,” said Tom. “Lots a people done it; .an' if 
tliey could, we could.” 

“Lots must a died,” said Al. 

“Well, we ain’t come out cxac’ly clean." 

Al was silent for a while, and the reddening desert s-.sept 
p.ist. “Tiiink we’ll ever see them Wilsons ngam?" Al a'.kcd. 

Tom flicked his eyes down tojhc oil guage. “1 got a hunch 
nobody ain't gonna see biis’ Wilson (or long. Jus' a huncli 
I got.”' 

Winfield said, “Pa, I wanta get out.” 
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"How long 'fore you’ll be makin' big money an’ we got 
ice?” 

“Can’t tell,” he said importantly. "Can’t really rightly tell. 
Fella oughta be studied up prett}- good ’fore Christmus.” 

"Soon’s you get studied up wc could get ice an' stuff, I 
guess.” 

He chuckled. "It's this here heat,” he said, "\^^lat you 
gonna need ice roun’ Christmus for?” 

She giggled. "Tha’s rigiit. But I'd like ice any time. Nmv 
don’t. You’ll get me crazy!” 

The dusk passed into dark and tlic desert stars came out 
in the soft sky, stars stabbing and sharp, with few points and 
rays to them, and the sky was vchet. And the heat changed. 
While the sun was up, it was a beating, flailing heat, but now 
tlic heat came from below, from the earth itself, and the heat 
was thick and muffling, lire lights of the truck came on. and 
they illuminated a little blur of higliway ahead, and a .strip of 
desert on cither side of the road. And sometimes eyes gleamed 
in the lights far ahead, but no animal showed in the lights, it 
was pitch dark under tire canvas now. Uncle John and the 
preacher were curled in the middle of the tnick, resting on 
their elbows, and staring out the back triangle. They could 
see the two bumps that were Ma and Granma against the 
outside. Tlicy could sec Ma move occasionally, and ber dark 
arm moving against the outside. 

Uncle John talked to the preacher. "Casy,” he said, "you’re 
a fella oughta know what to do.” 

“What to do about what?” 

"I dunno,” said Uncle John. 

Casy said, "Well, that's gonna make it casy for mcl” 

“Well, you been a preacher.” 

"Look, John, cs-cr’body takes a crack at me 'cause I been a 
preacher. A preacher ain’t nothin’ but a man.” 

“Y’eali, but — he’s — a kind of a rn.-m. else he wouldn’t be a 
prcaciicr. I wanna ast you — well, yon thirrk a fella could brins; 
bad luck to folks?” 



STOP.” TJie officers loafed in the office, but thej' came out 
and stood under the long covered shed when Tom polled in. 
One officer put down the license number and raised the hood. 

Tom asked, “What’s this here?” 

"Agricultural inspection. We got to look over your stuir. 
Got any vegetables or seeds?” 

“No,” said Tom. 

"Well, we got to look over your stuff. You got to unload." 

Now Ma climbed heavily down from the truck. Her face 
was swollen and her eyes were hard. “Look, mister. We cot .a 
sick ol’ lady. We got to get her to a doctor. We can’t wail.” 
She seemed to fight with hysteria. “You can’t make us wait.” 

“Yeah? Well, we got to look you or’cr.” 

“I swear we ain’t got anytliing!” Ma cried. "I sv/car it. An’ 
Granma’s awful sick.” 

“You don’t look so good yourself,” the officer said. 

Ma pulled herself up the back of the truck, hoisted herself 
with huge strength. “Look.” she said. 

The officer shot a flashlight beam up on the old shrunken 
face. “By God, she is,” he said. “You swc;ir yon got no seeds 
or fruits or vegetables, no corn, no oranges?” 

“No, no. I swear it!” 

“Tlicn go ahead. You c.in get .a doctor in Barstow. Tliat’s 
only eight miles. Go on alicad.” 

Tom climbed in and drove on. 

The officer turned to his companion. “I couldn’ hold ’em.” 

“Maybe it was a bluff,” said the other. 

“Oh, Jesus, no! You should of seen that ol’ woman's face. 
Tlrat wasn’t no bluff." 

Tom increased bis speed to Barstow, and in the little town 
be stopped, got out, and walked around the truck. Ma Ic.iucd 
out. “It's awright,” she said. “I didn’ wauta slop there, fear 
we wouldn' get acrost.” 

"Yeah! But how's Gianma?” 

“She’s awright — awright. Drive on. We got to get acrO'^t." 
Tom shook his head and u’alkcd back. 

“Al,” be said, “!'m gonna fill bet up, an’ tlicu you drive 
some.” He pulled to an ail-nigbl g.-is station and filled the 
tank and the radiator, and fdted the crank c.uc. 'llien A\ 
slipped under the wheel and Torn took the ou!;tdc. v.-iih P.! 
in the middle. They drove .away into the d.atknc'-'^ and tb.c little 
hills near Barstow were hchind them. 

Tom .said. “1 don' know what's got into Ma. She’s fligiitv 
as a dog with n flea in his car. M'ouldn' a took long to 
o\ct the stuff, .•\n’ she snvs Gmnnra’s sic’-i au’ nov.- she su..; 
Grnnmn’s .amipht. I can't figr.ci her out. She ain’t n.ght. 
S'posc .'•he wore her brains out on the trip." 



Winfield moved his lips silently o\'er the sylhibles. '‘llicrc's 
fruit,” he said aloud. 

Casy and Uncle John, Connie and Rose of Shnion climbed 
down. And they stood silently. Rose of Sharon had started to 
brush her hair back, when she caught sight of the valley and 
her hand dropped slowly to her side. 

Tom said, “Where’s Ma? 1 want hla to see it. Look, Mai 
Come here, Ma." Ma w'as climbing slowly, stiffly, down the 
back board. Tom looked at her. “My Cod, Ma, you sick?” Her 
face was stiff and putty-like, and her eyes seemed to have sunk 
deep into her head, and the rims were red with weariness. Her 
feet touched the ground and she braced herself by holding the 
truck-side. 

Her voice was a croak. “Ya say we’re acrost?" 

Tom pointed to the great valley. “Look!” 

She turned her head, and her mouth opened a little. Her 
fingers went to her throat and gathered a little pinch of skin 
and twisted gently. "'I'iiank God!" she said. ‘'The fainirly’s 
here." Her knees buckled and she sal down on tlie running 
board. 

“You sick, Ma?” 

"No, jus' far’d.” 

‘‘Didn’ you get no sleep?" 

“No." 

"Was Granina bad?” 

Ma looked down at her bands, lying together like tiled 
lovers in her lap. “I wislit I could wait an' not tell you, 1 wisht 
it could be all — nice.” 

Pa said, “Then Gianma's had.” 

^^a raised her eyes and looked over the valley. “Gtanin.i’s 
dead." 

'llicy looked at her, all of them, and Pa a.skcd, “Wlicn?" 

“Before they stopped ns las’ night.” 

“So that's wiiy you didn' want 'em to look.” 

“1 was afraid we wouklu' get .aciost,” siie said. "I toV Cran- 
ma we couldn’ he'p her. Tiie fambty had ta net acrw.f. 1 toV 
her, toV her when she was a-dyin'. M'c couldn* stop in 'lie 
dc.scrl. There was the young ones — an' Rev-asharn's b.ih%. I 
toV her." She put up her hands and coveted her fate fo: a 
moment. “She can get buried in a nice green place.'' M.a .'-dd 
softly. “Trees atoun' an’ a nice place. She got to lay her lic.’.d 
down in California.” 



try when he was a young fella. An’ Granma would a tevnem- 
bered an’ seen the Erst home she lived in. They was too oV. 
Who’s really sccin' it is Rulhic an’ WinEcl'.” 

Pa said, “Here’s Tommy talkin’ like a growed-up man, 
talkin’ like a preacher almos’.’’ 

And Ma smiled sadly. "He is. Tommy’s growed way up — 
way up so I can’t get aholt of 'im sometimes.” 

They popped down the mountain, twisting and looping, 
losing the valley sometimes, and then finding it again. And 
the hot breath of the valley came up to them, with liot green 
smells on it, and with resinous sage and tarweed smells. The 
crickets crackled along the toad. A rattlesnake crawled across 
the road and Tom hit it and broke it and left it squinmng. 

Tom said, “I guess we got to go to the coroner, wherever 
he is. We got to get her buried decent. How much money 
might be Icf’, Pa?” 

“ ’Bout forty dollars,” said Pa. 

Tom lauglicd. “Jesus, arc we gonna start clean! We sure 
ain’t bringin' nothin' with us.” lie chuckled a inonrent. and 
then his face straightened quickly. He pulled the vkor of his 
cap down low over his eyes. And tire truck rolled down tlie 
mountain into the great valley. 



some of the farms grew so large that one man could not even 
conceive of them any more, so large that it took batteries of 
bookkeepers to keep track of interest and gam and loss; chem- 
ists to test the soil, to replenish; straw bosses to sec tliat the 
stooping men were moving along the rows as swiftly as tlic 
material of tlieir bodies could stand. Then such a farmer really 
became a storekeeper, and kept a store. He paid the men, and 
sold them food, and took the money back. And after a while 
he did not pay the men at all, and saved bookkeeping. These 
farms gave food on credit. A man might work and feed him- 
self and when the work was done, might find that lie owed 
money to the company. And the owners not only did not 
work the farms any more, many of them had never seen the 
farms they owned. 

And then lire dispossessed were drawn west — from Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico; from Nevada and Arkans-is 
families, tribes, dusted out, tractored out. Catlo.ids, a ravans. 
homeless and hungry'; twenty thousand and fifty thousand and 
a hundred thousand and two hundred thousand. 'I'hey 
streamed over the mountains, hungry and restless — restless 
as ants, scurrying to find work to do — to lift, to push, to pull, 
to pick, to cut — anything, any burden to bear, tor food. 'Hie 
kids are hungry. Wc got no place to live. Like ants scurrying 
for work, for food, and most of all for land. 

We ain't foreign. Seven generations back /\mcricans. and 
beyond tliat Irish, Scotch, English, Gciman. One of our i'llks 
in the Revolution, an' they was lots of our folks in the Civil 
War — both sides. Americans. 

They were hungry, and tiicy were fierce. And Ihcv had 
hoped to find a home, and they found only hatred. Okie — 
the owners hated them because the owners knew they were 
soft and the Okies strong, that they were fed and the Oidc' 
hungry; and perhaps the owners had heard from their nr.uul- 
fatlicrs how easy it is to steal land from a soft man if yon arc 
fierce and hungry and armed. The owners hated them. And 
in the towns, the storekeepers hated them bcc.ause they Imd 
no money to spend. There is no shorter path to a stotcl cep- 
er’s contempt, and all his admirations arc exactly oppohtc. 
Tlic town men, little bankers, hated Okies b'ccninc tlicrc v-as 
nothing to gain from them. They had nothing. .•\nd the hh e- 
ing people hated Okies hecansc a hungry man must wink, and 
if he must work, if he has to work, the wage payer autom.atir.i!- 
ly gives him less for his work; and tlicn no one can get mere. 

And the dispossessed, the migrants, fiowcsl into C'dtff'nh... 
two hundred and fifty tlioiisand. and tiuec bundled tliou' md. 
Behind them new tr.rctnrs were goinn on the rmd •■’t.d tlr' 
tenants wcie being forced oil. And new wave' v-e;r m tiw 



men gathered and talked together. Squatting on tlieir hams 
they talked of the land they had seen. 

There’s thirty thousan’ acres, out west of here. Laj-in’ there. 
Jesus, what 1 could do witlr Uiat, with five acres of tliat! 
hell. I’d have ever’tliing to cat. 

Notice one thing? 'riiey ain’t no vegetables nor chickens 
nor pigs at the farms. 'Tlicy raise one Uiing — cotton, say, or 
peaches, or lettuce. 'Nother place’ll be all chickens, 'liicy 
buy the stu5 tlicy could raise in the dooiyard. 

Jesus, what I could do with a couple pigsl 

Well, it ain’t yourn, an’ it ain’t gonna be youm. 

What we gonna do? 'Tlic kids can't grow up this way. 

In tlie camps the word would come whispering, Tlicrc’s 
work at Shaftcr. And the cars would be loaded in the night, 
tire highways crowded — a gold rush for work. At Shaftcr the 
people would pile up, five times too many to do the work. A 
gold rush for work. Tlrcy stole away in the night, frantic for 
work. And along the roads lay Uic temptations, Uic fields that 
could bear food. 

'Tliat’s owned. Tliat ain't our’n. 

Well, maybe we could get a little piece of her. Maybe — a 
little piece. Right down tlicrc — a patch. Jimson weed now. 
Christ, I could git enough potatoes off’n that little patch to 
feed my whole familyl 

It ain’t our’n. It got to have Jimson weeds. 

Now and then a man tried; crept on the land and cleared 
a piece, trj'ing like a thief to steal a little richness from the 
earth. Secret gardens hidden in the weeds. A package of car- 
rot seeds and a few lumips. Planted potato skins, crept out in 
the evening secretly to hoc in the stolen earth. 

Leave the weeds around the edge — then nobody can see 
what we’re a-doirV. Leave some weeds, big tall ones, iir the 
middle. 

Secret gardening in the evenings, and water carried in a 
rusty can. 

And then one day a deputy shcrift; Well, what you think 
you’re doin’? 

I ain't doin’ no harm. 

I had my eye on you. 'Tliis ain't your land, you're Ircspa'.s- 
ing. 

Tire land ain't plowed, an’ I ain’t hurtin’ it none. 

You goddamned squatters. Pretty soon you'd think you 
owned if. You'd be sore as hell, 'ntiuk you owned it. Get ofi 
now. 

And the little green carrot tops were kicked oft .and the 
turnip greens trampled. And then the Jinru-.n weed mused 
back in. But the cop was right. A crop raked — v.hy. that make* 
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In Hoovervillc the men talking: Grampa took his Ian' from 
iiH the Injuns. 

Now, this ain’t ri^t. Wc’ie a-talkin’ here. This here you're 
talldn’ about is stcalin'. I ain't no thief. 

No? You stole a bottle of milk from a porch night before 
last. An’ you stole some copper wire and sold it for a piece of 
BjI meat. 

Yeah, but the kids was hungry. 

It’s stealin’, though. 

E Know how the Fairfiel’ ranch was got? I'll tell ya. It was all 
i: gov’ment Ian’, an’ could be took up. Ol’ Fairfiel’, he went into 
Ban Francisco to the bars, an’ he got him three hundred stc-.v 
E bums. 'Them bums took up tire Ian’. Fairfiel’ kep' 'em in food 
;; an' whisky, an’ then when they'd pror-cd the Ian', ol' Fairfiel' 
took it from ’em. He used to say the Ian’ cost him a pint of rot- 
gut an acre. Would you say tliat was stcalin'? 

J Well, it wasn’t right, but he never went to jail for it. 

2 No, he never went to jail for it. An’ the fella that put a 
T boat in a wagon an’ made his report like it was all under 
) water ’cause he went in a boat — he never went to jail neither, 
’ An’ the fellas that bribed congressmen and the legislatures 
never went to jail neither. 

All over the State, jabbering in tlic Hoovcrvillcs. 

And then the raids — the swoop of armed deputies on the 
squatters' camps. Get out. Department of llcaltli orders. This 
camp is a menace to health. 

Wicre we gonna go? 

Tliat’s none of our business. We pot orders to get you out 
of here. In half an hour we set fire to the e.rmp. 

Tlicy’s typhoid down the line. You want fa spread it all 
over? 

We got orders to get you out of here. Now pet! In half an 
hour we burn the camp. 

In half an hour the smoke of paper houses, of wccd-fhatchcd 
huts, rising to the sky, and the people in their cars rolling over 
the highw^s, looking for another Hoovervillc. 

And in Kansas and Arkansas, in Oklahoma and Tcras .and 
New Mexico, the tractors moved in and pushed the tenant; 
out. 


Pray God some day kind people v.’on't all be poor. Pray God 
some day a kid can cat. 

And the association of owners knew that some day the pray- 
ing would stop. 

And tlicre’s the end. 


Chapter T\venty 


The family, on top of the load, the children and Connie 
and Rose of Sharon and tlic preacher were stiff and cramped. 
Tlicy had sat in the heat in front of the coroner's cfficc in 
Bakersfield while Pa and Ma and Uncle John went in. 'llicn a 
basket W'as brought out and the long bundle lifted down from 
the truck. And they sat in the sun while the examination went 
on, while the cause of dcatli was found and tlic ccrtificitc 
signed. 

A1 and Tom strolled along the street and looked in store 
windows and watched the strange people on the sidewalks. 

And at last Pa and Ma and Uncle John came out, and they 
were subdued and quiet. Uncle John climbed up on the lo.rd. 
Pa and Ma got in the scat. Tom and Al strolled back and Tom 
got under tire steering wired. He sat there silently, waiting 
for some instruction. Pa looked straight alread, his dark hat 
pulled low. Ma rubbed the sides of her mouth with her finccis, 
and her eyes were far away and lost, dead with weariness. 

Pa sighed deeply. “The^ wasn't nothin’ else to do," he said. 

"I know,” said Ma, "She would a liked a nice funeral, 
though. She always wanted one.” 

Tom looked sidesvays at them. "County?'' he asked. 

"Yeah,” Pa shook iris head quickly, as though to pot bnck 
to some reality. "We didn’ have enough. \N’c conldn’ of done 
it.” lie turned to Ma. "You ain’t to feci had. W'c conkin' no 
matter how iiard wc tried, no mailer what we done. jr.s' 
didn’ have it; embalming, an' a coffin an’ a prc.achcr. .an’ a 
plot in a graveyard. It would of took ten times wiiat wc got. 
Wc done tire bes’ we could.” 

“I krrow,” Ma said. "1 jus’ can't get it ont.a my he.ad ’.vhal 
store she set by a nice funeral. Cot to forr.et it," She sir.hcd 
deeply and rubbed the side of her mouth, "lli.il v .ss a putty 
nice fella irr there. .Awful bossy, but he was pnrty rrice." 

"Yeah,” Pa said. “He give us the straiglrt t.alk. awrirlit," 
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Tom stopped the truck and looked at Pa. ‘‘She ain’t very- 
purty," he said. "Want to go somcsvhcrcs else?" 

"Can’t go nowhere else till we know where we’re at,” Pa 
said. “We got to ast about work.” 

Tom opened the door and stepped out. Tlic family climbed 
down from the load and looked curiously at the camp. Ruthic 
and Winfield, from the habit of the road, took down the 
bucket and walked toward the willows, where there would be 
water; and the line of children parted for Uicm and closed 
after them. 

The flaps of the first shack parted and a woman looked 
out. Her gray hair was braided, and she wore a dirty, flowered 
Mother Hubbard. Her face was wizened and dull, deep gray 
pouches under blank eyes, and a mouth slack and loose. 

Pa said, “Can we jus’ pull up anywheres an’ camp?” 

Tlic head was withdrawn inside the shack. I-'or a mo- 
ment there was quiet and then tlic flaps were pushed aside 
and a bearded man in shirt sleeves stepped out. 'Ilic woman 
looked out after him, but she did not come into the open. 

The bearded man said, "Howdy, folks,” and his rcstlc-ss 
dark eyes jumped to each member of the family, and from 
tlicm to the truck to the equipment. 

Pa said, “I jus’ ast your woman if it’s all right to set our 
stuiT anyivlicrcs.” 

Tlie bearded man looked at Pa intently, ns though he h.id 
said something very wise that needed thought. "Set down 
anywheres, here in this place?” he asked. 

“Sure. Anybody own this place, that we got to sec ’fore 
we can camp?” 

Tlic bearded man squinted one eye nearly closed and 
studied Pa. "You wanta camp here?” 

Pa’s irritation arose. The gray woman peered out of the 
burlap shack. "What you think I’m a-snyin’?” Pa said. 

“Well, if you wanta camp here, why don’t ya? I .ain’t 
a-stoppin’ you.” 

Tom laughed. “He got it.” 

Pa gathered his temper. “I jus’ wanted to know docs any- 
body own it? Do wc got to pay?” 

The bearded man thrust out hb jaw. "Who owns it?" he 
demanded. 

Pa turned away. "I’iic iicll with it,” he raid. Hie wom.an’r. 
head popped back in the tent. 

'Die bearded man stepped forward mcnaritwly. “W'bo 
owns it?” he demanded. “W'ho’s goniw kick u? eula here? 
You tell me.” 

'roni stepped in front of Pa. "You better no take a rc.'Kl 
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anotlicr thing. But you )us’ camp in one place a little while, 
an’ you see how quick a deputy sheriff shoves you along." 
He lifted a valve and smeared compound on the scat. 

“Fut what the hell for?” 

‘‘I tell ya 1 don’ know. Some says they don’ want us to 
vote; keep us movin’ so we can’t vote. An’ some says so we 
can’t get on relief. An' some says if we set in one place we'd 
get organized. I don’ know why. I on’y know we get rode 
all the time. You wait, you’ll see.” 

“We ain’t no bums,” Tom insisted. “We’re lookin’ for 
work. We’ll take any kind a work.” 

The young man paused in fitting the brace to the valve 
slot. He looked in amazement at Tom. “Lookin’ for work?" 
he said. "So you’re lookin’ for work. What ya think ever’- 
body else is lookin’ for? Di’monds? WHiat you think I wore 
my ass down to a nub lookin’ for?” He twisted the brace 
back and forth. 

Tom looked about at the grimy tents, the junk equip- 
ment, at the old cars, the lumpy mattresses out in the sun, 
at the blackened cans on firc-blackcncd holes where the people 
cooked. He asked quietly, “Ain’t they no work?” 

"I don’ know. Mus’ be. Ain’t no crop right here now. 
Grapes to pick later, an’ cotton to pick later. We’re a-movin’ 
on, soon’s I get these here valves groim’. Me an’ my wife 
an’ my kids. We heard they was work up north. We’re 
shovin’ north, up aroun’ Salinas.” 

Tom saw Uncle John and Fa and the preacher hoisting 
the tarpaulin on the tent poles and Ma on her knees inside, 
brushing off the mattresses on the ground. A circle of quiet 
children stood to watch the new family gel settled, quiet 
children with bare feet and dirty faces. Tom said, “Rack home 
some fellas come through with han’hilh — or.aur.c oues. Says 
they need lots a people out here to work tire croj)s.” 

I’lie young man laughed. “They say Ihcy's three himdcrd 
tliousan’ us folks here, an’ I bet ever' dam’ fam’iy .seen them 
han'Irills.” 



drew closer, and the calm wide eyes of the children watched 
every move of Ma’s hands. An old, old man with a bent back 
came like a badger out of a tent and snooped neat, snifnng 
the air as he came. He laced his arms behind him and joined 
the children to watch Ma. Rutliie and WinOcld stood near 
to Ma and eyed the strangers belligerently. 

Tom said angrily, “Them peaches got to be picked right 
nov/, don’t they? )us’ when they're ripe?" 

“ ’Course they do.” 

“Well, s’posc them people got together an’ says, ‘Let 'em 
rot.’ Wouldn’ be long 'fore the price went up, by God!” 

The young man looked up from the valves, looked sar- 
donically at Tom. “Well, you figgered out somepin, didn’ you. 
Come right outa your own head.” 

“I'm tar’d,” said Tom. “Drove all night. I don’t wanta 
start no argument. An’ I'm so goddamn tar’d I’d argue easy. 
Don’t be smart with me. I’m askin’ you.” 

Tire young man grinned. “I didn' mean it. You ain’t been 
here. Folks hggered that out. An’ the folks with the peach 
orchard figgered her out too. Look, if the folV.s gets tcgelhcr, 
tliey’s a leader — got to be — fella that docs the talkin’. \S'ell, 
first time this fella opens his mouth they grab ’im an’ stick 
'im in jail. An’ if tlrcy’s another leader pops up, why, they 
stick ’im in jail.” 

Tom said, "Well, a fella cats in jail anyways.” 

“His kids don’t. How’d you like to be in an’ your kids 
starvin’ to death?” 

“Yeah,” said Tom slowly. "Yeah.” 

“An’ here’s another thing. Ever hear a’ the blacklist?” 

“What’s that?” 

“Well, you jus’ open your trap about us folks gettin' to- 



Tom strolled slowly back to his camp. “Bull-simple,” he 
said under his breath. 

Pa and Uncle John came toward the camp, their arms 
loaded with dry willow sticks and they threw them down 
by the fire and squatted on their hams. “Got her picked 
over pretty good,” said Pa. “Had ta go a long ways for wood.” 
He looked up at the circle of staring children. “Lord God 
Almightyl” he said. “Wicrc’d you come from?” All of the 
children looked self-consciously at their feet. 

“Guess they smelled the cookin’," said Ma. “\\''inficr, get 
out from under foot.” She pushed him out of her way. “Got 
ta make us up a little stew,” she said. “We ain't ct nothin' 
cooked right sence we come from home. Pa, you go up to 
the store there an’ get some neck meal. Make a nice stew 
here.” Pa stood up and sauntered away. 

A1 had the hood of the car up, and he looked down at the 
greasy engine. He looked up when Tom approached. “You 
sure look happy as a buzzard,” A1 said. 

“I’m jus’ gay as a toad in spring rain,” said Tom. 

“Looka the engine,” Al pointed. “Purty good, huh?” 

Tom peered in. “Looks awright to me.” 

“Awright? Jesus, she’s wonderful. Slic ain’t shot no oil 
nor nothin’.” He unscrewed a spark plug and stuck hi.s fore- 
finger in the hole. “Crusted up some, but she's dry.” 

Tom said, “Y'ou done a nice job a pickin’, lliat whnt ya 
want me to say?” 

“Well, I sure was scairt tlic whole way, figgerin’ she'd 
bust down an’ it’d be my fault.” 

“No, you done good. Better get her in shape, ’cause to- 
morra we’re goin’ out lookin’ for work.” 

“She’ll roll,” said Al. “Don’t you worry none about that.” 
He took out a pocket knife and scraped the points ot the 
spark plug. 

Tom walked around the side of the tent, and he found 
Casy sitting on the earth, wisely regarding one bare foot. 
Tom sat down heavily beside him. "Think she’s gonna wosk?” 

“Wliat?” asked Cas\\ 

“Tiicm toes of yourn.” 

“Oh! Jus’ settin’ here a-lhinkin'.” 

“You always get pood an’ comf’table for it.” said 'Pom. 

Casy waggled his big toe up and his second toe down, 
and he smiled quietly. “Hard enough for a fella to think 
'thout thinkin’ liissclf up to do it.” 

“Ain’t heard a peep oula you for days,” said Tom. "lliink- 
in' all the time?” 

“Yeah, thinkin' all the time.” 

Tom took off his cloth cap, ditty now. and ruinou'. I'nc 
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tail clamped protectively. Cosy watched him go, dodging 
around a tent to get out of sight. Casy sighed. “1 ain't doin’ 
nobody no good," he said. "Me or nobody else. I was Ihinkin' 
I’d go off alone by myself. I’m a-catin’ your food an’ a-takin’ 
up room. An’ I ain’t give you nothin’. Maybe I could get a 
steady job an’ maybe pay back some a the stu5 you’ve give 
me." 

Tom opened his mouth and thrust his lower jaw forrvard, 
and he tapped his lower tcctlr with a dried piece of mustard 
stalk. His eyes stared over the .camp, over the gray tents and 
the shacks of weed and tin and paper. "Wisht I had a sack 
a Durham,’’ he said, “I ain’t had a smoke in a licll of a tunc. 
Use’ ta get tobacco in McAlcstcr. Almost wisht 1 vms b-ick.” 
He tapped his teeth again and suddenly he turned on tlic 
preaeher. "Ever been in a jail house?" 

‘‘No,’’ said Casy. "Never been." 

“Don’t go away right yet," said Tom. "Not right yet." 

"Quicker I get lookin' for work — quicker I'm gonna find 
some.” 

Tom studied him rvith half-shut eyes and he pul on his 
cap again. “Look,” he said, "this ain’t no hn’ of milk an' 
honey like the preachers say. Tlicy’s a mean thing here. The 
folks here is scared of us people cornin' west; an' so thc>‘ get 
cops out tryin’ to scare us back." 

"Yeah,” said Casy. "I know. W^rat you ask about me 
bein' in jail for?’’ 

Tom said slowly, “When you’re in jail — you get to V.inda 
— ^sensin' stuff. Guys ain't let to talk a hell of a lot togetlicr 
— tsvo maybe, but not a crowd. An’ so you get kinda sensy. 
If somepin’s gonna bust — if s.ay a fella’s gom’ slir-bur.s an’ 
take a crack at a guard with a mop haudic — why, you know 
it 'fore it happens. An’ if they’s gonna be a break or a riot, 
nobody don’t have to tell ya. You’re sensy about it. You 
know.” 

“Yeah?" 

“Stick aroun’,’’ said Tom. “Stick aroun’ till tomorra .any- 
ways. Somepin’s gonna come up. I was talkin' to a kid up 
the road. An’ he’s bein’ jus’ .is suc.aky an’ wise as .a don 
coyote, but he’s too wise. Dog coyote a-rnindin’ his ov.u 
business an’ innocent .an’ rweet, jus’ ba\an’ fun an' no haini 
— well, they’s a hen roost dost by." 

Casy watched him intently, started to .ask a question, and 
then shut his mouth tightly. He wangled his Iocs slmsly 
and, rcle.asing his knees, pushed out his foot so he could 
see it, “Yc-ah,” he said, "I won't no right yet." 

Tom said, "When a bunch a folks, nice quiet fol’Ks. don't 
know nolliin’ about notliin’ — ^somepin’s noin’ on." 
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back of her leg wnth a bare instep. Her arms were clasped 
behind her. She watched Ma with steady small gray eyes. She 
suggested, “I could break up some bresh if you want me, 
ma’am.” 

Ma looked up from her work. “You want ta get ast to 
eat, huh?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” the girl said steadily. 

Ma slipped the twigs under the pot and the flame made 
a puttering sound. “Didn’ you have no breakfast?" 

“No, ma’am. They ain’t no work hereabouts. Pa’s in tryin’ 
to sell some stuff to git gas so’s we can git ’long.” 

Ma looked up. “Didn’ none of these here nave no break- 
fast?” 

'Fhe circle of children shifted ners-ously and looked away 
from the boiling kettle. One small boy said boastfully, “1 did 
— me an' my brother did — ^an’ them two did, ’cause 1 seen 
’em. Wc ct good. Wc’rc a-goin’ south tonight.” 

Ma smiled. “Tlicn you ain’t hungry. Tiic}- ain't enough 
here to go around.” 

Tlie small boy’s lip stuck out. “Wc ct good,” he said, and 
he turned and ran and dived into a tent. Ma looked after 
him so long that the oldest girl reminded her. 

“The fire’s down, ma’am. I can keep it up if you want.” 

Ruthic and Winfield stood inside the circle, comporting 
themselves with proper frigidity and dignity. They were aloof, 
and at the same time possessive. Ruthic tiimcd cold and angry- 
eyes on the little girl. Ruthic squatted down to break up 
tlie twigs for M.a. 

Ma lifted the kettle lid and stined the stew with a stick. 
"I’m sure glad some of you ain’t hungry. That little fella 
ain’t, anyways.” 

Tire girl sneered. “Oh, him! He v.-.as a-braggin'. High an’ 
mighty. If he don’t have no supper — know what he done? 
Las' night, come out an' say they got chicken to eat. Well, 
sir, I looked in whilst they w.as a-caiin’ an’ it was fried dough 
jus’ like cvcr'body else.” 

“Oil!” And Ma looked down toward the tent where the 
small boy had gone. She looked back at the little girl. "How 
long you been in California?” she asked. 

“Oh, 'bout six months. Wc lived in a gov'm.cnl c.imp a 
while, an' then wc went north, an' when wc conic b.rck it 
was full up. That’s a nice place to live, you bet.” 

"Where's that?” Ma .asked. And she took the sticks from 
Ruthic’s liand and fed the fire. Ruthic glared v.-ith hatred 
at the older girl. 



“Did, huh? WTiat’d the law do?” 

“Let ’im off ’cause it was a fight," said Al. 

“He don't look like a quarreler." 

“Oh, he ain’t. But Tom don’t take nothin’ from nobody.” 
Al’s voice was verj’ proud. “Tom, he’s quiet. But — look out!’’ 

“Well — I talked to ’im. He didn’ soun’ mean.” 

“He ain't. Jus’ as nice as pie till he’s roused, an’ then — 
look out.” Tlie young man ground at the last valve. “Like 
me to he’p you get them valves set an’ the head on?” 

“Sure, if you got nothin’ else to do." 

“Oughta get some sleep,” said Al. "But, hell, I can’t keep 
my ban’s out of a tore-down car. Jus' got to git in." 

“Well, I’d admire to git a hand,” said tlic young man. 
“My name’s Floyd Knowles.” 

“I’m Al Joad." 

“Proud to meet ya." 

“Me too,” said Al. “Gonna use the same gasket?” 

“Got to,” said Floyd. 

Al took out his pocket knife and scraped at the block. 
“JesusI” he said, “uicy ain’t notliin’ 1 love like tlic guts of 
a engine.” 

“How 'bout girls?” 

“Yeah, girls too! Wisht I could tear down a Rolls an’ put 
her back. I looked under the hood of a Cad' 16 one time an’, 
God Awmighty, you never seen nothin’ so sweet in your 
life! In Sallisaw — an’ here’s this 16 a-standin’ in front of .i 
restaurant, so I lifts the hood. An’ a guy comes out an’ sap. 
'Wliat tlic hell you doin’?’ I saj's, ‘Jus’ lookin’. Ain't siic 
swell?' An’ he jus' stands there. I don't think he ever looked 
in her before. Jus’ stands there. Rich fella in a straw li.nt. 
Got a stripe’ shirt on, an’ eye glasses, ^^’c don’ say nothin’. 
Jus’ look. An' purly soon he says, 'How'd you like to drive 
her?’ " 

Floyd said. “Tlic hell!” 

“Sure — 'How’d you like to drive her?’ Well, hell. I got on 
jeans — all dirty. I saj-s, ‘I’d get her dirty.’ ‘Come on!' he '.lys. 
‘Jus’ take her roun’ the block.’ Well, sir, I set in that se.at an' 
I took her roun' the block eight times, an’, oh, my Ch)ci 
Almighty!" 

“Nice?” Flovd asked. 

“Oh, Jcsusl’^ said Al. “If I could of tore her dcv.T., why — 
I'd a give — anythin’.” ^ 

Floyd slowed his jerkdng ami. He lifted the last valve from 
its scat and looked .at it. "You better git u'c' fa a jalnp-, 
he said, “’cause you ain't goin’ a drive no 16.” 11c put Ins 
brace down on the tunning board and took up a chircl to 
sct.ape the trust from tlic block. Two slociw women, bare- 
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fambly. ^Vliat’m I gonna do with tlicsc hetc?’' Tiic children 
stood stiffly and looked at her. Their faces were blank, rigid, 
and their eyes went mechanically from the pot to the tin 
plate she held. Their eyes followed the spoon from pot to 
plate, and when she passed the steaming plate up to Uncle 
John, tlieir eyes followed it up. Uncle John dug his spoon 
into the stew, and the banked eyes rose up with the spoon. 
A piece of potato v/ent into John’s moutli and the banked 
eyes were on his face, watching to sec how he would react 
Would it be good? Would he like it? 

And then Uncle John seemed to see them for the first 
time. He chesved slowly. “You lake this here,” he said to 
Tom, “I ain’t hungry,” 

"You ain’t et today,” Tom said. 

“I know, but I got a stomicLachc. I ain't hungrs'.” 

Tom said quietly, “You take Urat plate inside iJic tent an' 
you eat it.” 

“I ain’t hungry,” John insisted. ‘Td still see 'cm inside 
tlic tent. 

Tom turned on the children. ‘Tou git," he said. “Go on 
now, git.” Tlic bank of eyes left the stesv and rested ssondet- 
ing on his face. “Go on now, git. You ain’t doin’ no good. 
Tlicre ain’t enough for you.” 

Ma ladled stew into tlic tin plates, very little stew, and 
she laid the plates on Uic ground. “I can’t send ’em away," 
she said. "I don’t know what to do. Take your plates .an' go 
inside. I’ll let ’em have what’s lef’. Here take a plate in to 
Rosasham.” Slie smiled up at the children. “Look," slie 
said, “you little fellas go an’ get you each a flat slick ard I'll 
put what’s Icf for you. But they ain’t to be no fiehtin'.” 
The group broke up with a deadly, silent swiftness. Chil- 
dren ran to Gnd sticks, the)' r.an to their own tents and 
brought spoons. Before Ma had finished with the plates 
they were back, silent and wolfish. Ma shook her iic.ad. "I 
dunno what to do. I can’t rob the fambly. I got to feed tlie 
fambly. Rutliic, Winfiel’, Al," she erred fiercely. "‘I'akc 
your plates. Hurry up. Git in the lent quick.” She looked 
apologcb'cally at lire uniting children. "Tlieir .ain’t cnnnr.h,” 
she said humbly. "I’m a-gonna set this here kettle out. an’ 
you’ll all get a little tas’, but it ain’t gonna do yon no 
She faltered, “I can’t hc’p it. Can’t keep it from yon.” She 
lifted the pot and set it down on tiic .ground. "No-.v y.nit. 
It’s too hot,” she said, and she went into the tent quickly 
so she would not see. Her family sat on the groiimk c.'dr 
witli his plate; and outside they could hear trie cluMr^ni 
digging into the pot with their sticks and thdr rpoons and 
Urcir pieces of rusty tin. A mound of childicn nuotlicrcd 


down behind her. Ma stared after her, and tlien she dropped 
to her knees again beside the stack of tin dishes. 

A1 hurried near. "Tom,” he called. "Ma is Tom inside?” 

Tom stuck his head out. "Wliat you want?" 

"Come on with me,” A1 said excitedly. 

They walked away togetlicr. “What’s a matter with you?” 
Tom asked. 

“You’ll find out. Jus’ wait.” He led Tom to tlic torn-down 
car. “Tliis lierc’s Floyd Knowles,” he said. 

"Yeah, I talked to him. How ya?” 

“Jus’ gettin’ her in shape,” Floyd said. 

Tom ran his finger over the lop of the block. "What kincla 
bugs is crawlin’ on you, Al?” 

"Floyd jus’ tol’ me. Tell ’em, Floyd.” 

Floyd said, “Maybe I shouldn’, but — yeah, Fll tell ya. Fella 
come through an' he says tlicy’s gonna be work up nortli." 

“Up north?” 

“Yeah — place called Santa Clara Valley, way to hell an’ 
gone up north.” 

“Yeah? Kinda work?” 

“Prune pickin’, an’ pears an’ cannery work. Says it’s pmty 
near ready.” 

"How far?” Tom demanded. 

“Oh, Christ knows, htayhe two hundred miles.” 

“That's a hell of a long w.ays,” said Tom. “How \vc know 
they’s gonna be work when wc get there?” 

“Well, we don’ know,” said Floyd. “But they ain't nothin’ 
here, an' this fella says lie got a letter from his brother, an' 
he's on his svay. He says not to tell nobody, they'll be too 
many. Wc oughta gel out in the night. Oiighta get there 
and get sonic work lined up.” 

Tom studied him. “Why wc gotta snc.ik away?” 

“Well, if cver'body gets Uicrc, ain’t gonna be work for 
nobody.” 

“It’s a hell of a long way,” Tom said. 

Floyd sounded hurl. “I’m jus’ givin' you the tip. You 
don' have to take it. Your brother iicrc hc'pcd me, an’ I'm 
givin’ you the tip.” 



an’ now God knows where thcj' arc. Been lookin’ an' a'kJn' 
about ’em ever since.” He fitted his wrench to Uic engine- 
head bolts and turned tliem down evenly, one turn to ^ch 
nut, around and around tlie scries. 

Tom squatted down beside the car and squinted his ej-cs 
up tlie line of tents. A little stubble was beaten into the earth 
between the tents. “No, sir,” he said, “Ma ain’t gonna like 
you goin’ off.” 

“Well, seems to me a lone fella got more chance of worlc.” 

“Maybe, but Ma ain’t gonna like it at all.” 

Two cars loaded with disconsolate men drove dosvn into 
tlie camp. Floyd lifted his eyes, but he didn’t ask them about 
their luck. Their dusty faces were sad and resistant. Tiic 
sun was sinking now, and the yellow sunlight fell on tlie 
Hooverville and on the willows behind it. Tiic children be- 
gan to come out of tlie tents, to wander about the camp. 
And from the tents the women came and built their little 
fires. The men gathered in squatting groups and balked to- 
gether. 

A new Chevrolet coupd turned off the highway and 
headed down into the camp. It pulled to the center of the 
camp. Tom said, “Who’s tliis? Tlicy don't belong here.” 

Floyd said, "I dunno — cops, maybe.” 

The car door opened and a man got out and stood beside 
the car. His companion remained seated. Now all the squat- 
ting men looked at the newcomers and the conversation v.-.ts 
still. And tlie women building their fires looked secretly .at 
the shiny car. The children moved closer with elaborate 
circuilousness, edging inward in long curves. 

Floyd put down his wrench. Tom stood up. A1 wiped his 
hands on his trousers. The three strolled toward the Ciicv- 
Tolet. The man who had got out of the car was dressed in 
klraki trousers and a fl.anncl shirt. He wore a flat-brimmed 
Stetson hat. A sheaf of papers wars held in his shirt pocket 
by a little fence of fountain pens and yellow pencils; and 
from iris hip pocket proltudcci a notebook with mct.al cov- 
ers. He moved to one of tbc groups of squnttiug men, and 
they looked up at him, suspicious and quiet, 'nicy w.itchcd 
him and did not move; the whites of their eyes shov.f.el be- 
neath the irises, for they did not mi'c their hc.ids to locik. 
Tom and .\l and IHoyd strolled c.asually nt-ar. 

Tire man said, “Yon men want to work?” Still thev locked 
quietly, suspiciously. And men from all over the camp moved 
near. 

One of the squ.nttirrg men spoke at Ir.-i. "Sure we w.-iuta 
work. W'hcte’s al’s wotlr?” 

“Tulare County. I'rnit's opening up. Need .n lot of 


"He's talkin’ red, agitating trouble.” 

“Hm-m-m.” The depotj’ moved slowly around to see 
Floyd’s profile, and the color slowly flowed up Floyd’s face. 

“You see?” Floyd cried- “If tliis guy’s on the level, would 
he bring a cop along?” 

“Ever see ’ini before?” the contractor insisted. 

“Hmin, seems like I have. Las’ week when that used-ear 
lot was busted into. Seems like I seen this fella hangm’ 
aroun’. Yep! I'd swear it’s the same fella.” Suddenly the smile 
left his face. “Get in that car,” he said, and he unhooked the 
strap that covered tlie butt of his automatic. 

Tom said, “You got nothin’ on him.” 

The deputy swung around. " ’F you'd like to go in too, 
you jus’ open your trap once more. They was two fellas bangin’ 
around that lot.” 

“I wasn’t even in the State last week,” Tom said. 

“Well, maybe you’re wanted someplace else. You keep 
your trap shut.” 

Tlie contractor turned back to the men. “You fellas don’t 
want ta listen to these goddamn reds. Troublemakers — they'll 
get you in trouble. Now I can use all of you in Tulare County.” 

'rhe men didn’t answer. 

Tlie deputy turned back to them. “Might be a good idea: 
to go,” he said. ’Hie thin smile was back bn his face. “Board 
of Health says we got to clean out this cnmji. An’ if it gets 
around that you got reds out here — why, somebody inic.ht 
git hurt. Be a good idcar if all you fellas moved on to Tnluc. 
'J’hcy isn’t a tiring to do aroun’ here. Tlial’s jus’ a friendly 
way a telling you. Be a bunch a guys doswi here, maybe with 
pick handles, if )'ou ain’t gone.” 

Tlie contractor said, "I told you I need men. If you don't 
want to work — well, that's your business.” 

The depufy smiled. “If they don't svnnt to work, they 
ain’t a place for ’em in this county. We’ll float ’em quick." 

I'ioyd stood stiffly beside the deputy, and l-loyd’.s thnmbs 
were hooked over his bell. Tom stole a look at him. and tlrcn 
stared at the ground. 

“Tliat’s all,” the contractor said, '"riicrc’s men needed in 
Tulare County: plenty of work.” 


scious man. And now in the great distance a siren screamed 
up the scale and dropped, and it screamed again, neater this 
time. Instantly tire men were nervous, lltcy shifted their 
feet for a moment and tlicn thc>' moved away, each one to 
his own tent. Only A! and tire preacher remained. 

Casy turned to Al. "Get out/’ he said. “Go on, get out — 
to tlic tent. You don’t hnow nothin’.” 

"Yeah? How 'bout you?” 

Casy grinned at him. "Somebody got to take the blame. 
I got no kids. Tlicy'll jus’ put me in jail, an’ 1 ain’t doin' 
notiiin' but set aroun’." 

Al said, “Ain’t no reason for " 

"Go on now,” Casy said sharply, "You get outta this,” 

Ai bristled. "I ain’t takin’ orders.” 

Casy said softly, "If you mess in this your whole fnmhly, 
all your folks, gouua get in trouble. 1 don* cate about you. 
But your ma and your pa, they’ll get in trouble. Maybe they'll 
send Tjom back to McAlestcr.” 

Al considered it for a moment. "O.K.,” he said. "I think 
you're a damn fool, tliough.” 

“Sure,” said Casy. "Why not?” 

The siren screamed again and again, and alwaj-s it came 
closer. Casy knelt beside the deputy and turned him over. 
Tire man groaned and fluttered his eyes, and he tried to see. 
Casy wiped the dust off his lips. The families were in the 
tents now, and the flaps were down, and the setting sun made 
tire air ted and the gtav tents bronze. 

Tires squealed on tfic highway and an open car came 
swiftly into the c.amp. Four men, armed with rifles, piled 
out. Casy stood up aud walked to them. 

“What the hell's goin' on here?” 

Casy said, “I knocked out your man there.” 

One of the armed men went to the deputy. He was con- 
scious now, trying weakly to sit up. 

“Now what happened here?" 

“Well," Casy said, "lie got lough an’ I hit ’im, and he 
started shootin’ — hit a woman down the line. So 1 hit ’ira 
again.” 

"Well, whal'd you do in the first place?” 

"1 talked back," said C,a5y. 

"Get in that car." 

"Sine,” said Casy, and he climbed into tlic back scat and 
sat down. Two men helped the hurt deputy to his feet. He 
felt his neck gingerly. Casy said, "TUey's a woman down the 
row like to bleed to death from his bad shootin'." 

"We'll see about that later. Mike, is this the fella that hit 



"Well, don' tell ’em. Go down the river an’ stick your head 
under an’ whisper ’em in the stream." 

Pa nodded his head slowly at Ma’s words. "She’s right," 
he said. “It gives a fella relief to tell, but it jus’ spreads out 
his sin.’’ 

Uncle John looked up to the sun-gold mountains, and the 
mountains v.'erc reflected in his eyes. “I wisht I could tun it 
down,” he said. "But I can't. She’s a-bitin’ in my guts.’’ 

Behind him Rose of Sharon moved dizzily out of the tent. 
"Where’s Connie?” she asked irritably. “I ain’t seen Connie 
for a long tfme. “Whcrc’d he go?” 

“I ain’t seen him,’’ said Ma. “If 1 see ’im. I’ll tell ’im you 
want ’im.” 

"I ain’t fcclin’ good,” said Rose of Sharon. “Connie 
shouldn’ of left me.” 

Ma looked up to the girl’s swollen face. "You been 3-cr)-in’,” 
she said. 

Tlic teats started freshly in Rose of Sharon’s eyes. 

Ma went on firmly, “You git aholt on yaself. They’s a lot 
of us here. You git aholt on yaself. Come here now an’ peel 
some potatoes. You’re fcclin’ sorry for yaself." 

’Phe girl started to go back in the tent. She tried to avoid 
Ma’s stern eyes, but they compelled her and she came slowly 
toward tlic fire. “He shouldn’ of went away,” she said, but the 
tears were gone. 

"You got to work,” Ma said. "Set in the tent an’ you’ll get 
fcclin’ sorry about yaself. I ain't had time to lake you in h.in’. 
1 will now. You take this here knife an’ get to them potaUics.” 

The girl knelt down and obeyed. She said fiercely, "\\’ait'!l 
I see ’im. I’ll tell ’im.” 

Ma smiled slowly, “lie might smack you. You got it couiin’ 
with whinin’ aroun' ah’ candyin’ yaself. If he smacks some 
sense in you I'll bless ’ini.” Tlic girl’s eyes bkizcd witli rcsciil- 
nient, but she was silent. 



“Poor John,” Ma said. "I wondered if it would a done any 
good if— no — I guess not. I never seen a man so drove.” 

Ruthic turned on her side in the dust. She put her head 
close to Winfield’s head and pulled his car against her mouth. 
She whispered, “I’m gonna get drunh.” Winfield snorted and 
pinched his mouth tight, 'flic tv.‘o children crawled aw.iy. 
holding their breath, their faces purple with the pressure of 
their giggles. Tliey crawled around the tent and leaped up and 
ran squealing away from the tent. 'Phey ran to the willov.s. and 
once concealed, they shrieked with laughter. Ruthic aossed 
her eyes and loosened her joints; she staggered about, tapping 
loosely vdth her tongue hanging out. “I’m drunlq” she s.aid. 

“Look,” Winfield cried. “Looka me, here's me, an' I’m 
Uncle John.” He flapped his arms and puffed, he whirled until 
he was dizzy. 

"No," said Ruthic. “Here’s the way. Here’s the way. I’m 
Uncle John. I’m awful drunk.” 

A1 and Tom walked quietly tlirough the willows, and they 
came on the children staggering crazily about. Tlic dusk war. 
thick now. Tom stopped and peered. “Ain’t that Ruthic an' 
Winficl’? \^^^at the hell’s the matter with ’em?" They w.alkcd 
nearer. “You crazy?” Tom asked. 

Tire children stopped, embarrassed. “We was — jus’ play- 
in',” Rutliic said. 

“It’s a craz)’ way to play,” said A1. 

Ruthic said pertly, “It ain’t no crazicr’n a lot of things." 

A1 walked on. He said to Tom, "Rulhic's workin' up a kick 
in the pants. She been workin’ it up a long time. ’Bout due 
for it.” 

Ruthic mushed her face at his back, pulled out her mouth 
ufith her forefinger, slobbered her tongue at him, outrnr«l 
him in every way she knew, but A1 did not turn b.ack to look 
at her. She looked at Winfield ng.iiu to start the g.rmc, but it 
had been spoiled, llicy both knew it. 

“Lc’s go down the svatcr an’ duck our hc.ids," N^hnfield 
suggested. They walked down through lire willows, .and 'hey 
were angry at Al. 

A1 and Tom went quietly in the dusk. Tom s-aid, "Ca'.y 
shouldn’ of did it. I might of knesv, thour.h. He w.o'. tr.Uin’ 
liow lie ain’t done nothin’ for us. He’s a funny frll.a. .M. All 
the lime thinkin’.” 

“Comes from bein' a prcsichcr,” Al ;.aid. "Tney get .ill 
messed up with stuff.” 

"Where ya s’posc Connie was a-goin’?” 

“Coin’ to take a cr.sp. 1 guess." 

“Well, he was goin’ a licll of a long v.ny.” 

Tiiey walked among (he tents, keeping chre to tlic w.itk,. 

2^1 



Rose of Sharon demanded, "You seen Connie?” 

-i: “Yeah,” said Al. “Way to licll an’ gone up Uic river. He's 

, goin’ south.” 

“Was — was he goin’ away?” 

■-1 “I don’ know.” 

Ma turned on tlie girl. "Rosasharn, you been tallcin' .an' 
Til actin’ funny. What’d Connie say to you?” 

Rose of Sharon said sullenly, “Said it would a been a good 
it thing if he stayed home an’ studied up tractors.” 

They were very quiet. Rose of Sharon looked at the Cre and 
her eyes glistened in the firelight. Tlie potatoes hissed sliarply 
i: in the frj’ing pan. 'Tire girl sniffled and wiped her nose with 
the back of her hand. 

Pa said, “Connie wasn’ no good. I seen tliat a long time. 
Didn' have no guts, jus’ too big for his overalls.” 

Rose of Sharon got up and went into the tent. She lay 
y down on the mattress and rolled over on her stomach and 
buried her head in her crossed arms, 
j “Wouldn’ do no good to catch ’im, 1 guess,” Al .said. 

Pa replied, “No. If he ain’t no good, we don' want him.” 

Ma looked into the tent, where Rose of Sharon lay on her 
I mattress. Ma said, “Sh. Don’ say tliat.” 

“Well, he ain’t no good,” Pa insisted. “All the time a-sayin' 
- what he’s a-gonna do. Never doin’ nothin’. I didn’ want ta 

T say notliin’ while he's here. But now he’s run out " 

; “Shi” Ma said softly. 

) “\Vliy, for Christ’s sake? \^niy do I got to shh? He run out, 
; didn’ he?” 

. Ma turned over the potatoes with her spoon, and the grease 
■ boiled and spat. She fed twigs to the fire, and the flames l.arcd 
• up and lighted the tent. Ma said, "Rosasharn gonna liave a 
little fella an’ that baby is half Connie. It ain't good for a 
baby to grow up with folks a-sayin’ his pa ain’t no good.” 

“Bcttcr’n lyin’ about it,” said P.a. 

“No, it ain’t,” Ma interrupted. “Make out like he’s dc-^d. 
You wouldn’ say no bad tilings .about Connie if lie's dead." 

I’om broke in, “Hey, what is this? \\'c ain’t sure Connie’s 
gone for good. We got no time for talkin'. W’c got to c.at an' 
get on our way.” 

“On our way? We jus’ come here.” Ma peered at Isim 
through the firclightcd darkness. 

He explained c,ircfully. “Tlicy gonna buni the camp to- 
night, Ma. Now you know I ain't got it in me to st.m' by .-m' 
see out stuff bum up. nor P.i ain't got it in him, not I.hwlc 
John. We’d conic up a-fightin'. an' I jus’ rnn't aflmd to be 
took in an’ mugccd. I nearly pot it tod-'v, if the prcacb.c: 
hadn' jumped in.” 


“Well, sir, he got couple pints of %vhisl:}- an’ he didn’ say a 
tiling. He pulled tlie cork an’ tipped up tlie botUc. I ain't got 
a license to drink here. I says, 'Lwk, you can't drink here. You 
got to go outside.' Well, sirl He jus' stepped outside tlie door, 
an’ I bet he didn’t tilt up that pint more’n four times till it 
was empty. He throwed it away an’ he leaned in the door. 
Eyes kinda dull. He says, "Thank you, sir,’ an’ he went on. I 
never seen no drinkin’ like that in my life.” 

‘Went on? \Wiich way? I got to get him.” 

“Well, it so happens I can tell you. I never seen such 
drinkin’, so I looked out after him. He went north; an’ llicn a 
car come along an’ lighted him up, an’ he went dov.-n the 
bank. Legs was beginnin’ to buckle a little. He got the other 
pint open awready. He won’t be far — not tlie way he was 
goin’,’^ 

Tom said, "Tliank ya. I got to find him." 

“You want ta take his hat?” 

"Ycahl Yeah! He’ll need it. Well, thank ya.” 

"What’s tlie matter with him?” the gray man asked. "He 
wasn’ takin’ pleasure in his drink.” 

"Oh, he’s kinda — moody. Well, good night. An’ if you see 
tliat squirt Connie, tell ’im wc'vc went .south.” 

"I got so many people to look out for an’ tell strife to, I 
can’t ever remember ’em all.” 

“Don’t put yourself out too much,” Tom said. He went 
out the screen door carrying Uncle John’s dusty black hat. 
He crossed the concrete road and walked along the e'dgc of it. 
Below him in the sunken field, the Hoovcrvillc lay; and the 
little fires flickered and the lanterns shone tiiroiigh the tents. 
Soincrvhcrc in the camp a guitar sounded, slow chords, struck 
without any sequence, practice chords. Tom stopped and 
listened, and then he moved slowly along the side oi the road, 
and every few steps he stopped to listen ng.ain. He had gone 
a quarter of a mile before he heard what he listened for. Down 
below the cmb.ankmcnt the sound of a lliick. tuneless voice, 
singing drably. Tom cocked his head, the belter to hear. 

And the dull s'oicc sang, "Tve give mv hc.art Jesus, ro Jesus 
take me home. Tve fpvc my soul to Jesus, so Jesus is my 
home.” Tire song trailed off to a murmur, and then stopped. 
'Tom hurried down from the embankment, toward tire song. 
After a wliilc he stopped and listened again. the voice 
was close tiiis lime, tlie same slow, tuneless sinrring. "Oh. tire 
night that Maggie died, she called me to her side, an’ give to 
me them oT red flannd drawers that .Maggie wore. ’Hicy svrs 
bacfn' at the knea ” 



-'I down from the road and to the Joad truck. John v.'as coming 
to; he struggled weakly. Tom set him gently down on llie 
3: ground. 

Camp had been broken while he was gone. A! passed the 
i: bundles up on the truck. Tire tarpaulin lay ready to bind over 
ei tire load. 

A1 said, “He sure got a quick start." 

I! Tom apologized. "I had to hit ’im a little to make ’im 
ir come. Poor fella." 

"Didn’ hurt ’im?” Ma asked. 

“Don’ tliink so. He’s a-comin’ out of it.” 

K Uncle John was weakly sick on the ground. His spasms of 
a vomiting came in little gasps. 

Ma said, "I lef’ a plate a potatoes for you, Tom.” 
y Tom chuckled. “I ain’t just in the mood right now." 
j Pa called, “Awright, Al. Sling up the tarp.” 

The truck was loaded and ready. Uncle John had gone to 
sleep. Tom and Al boosted and pulled him up on the load 
1 vdiile Winfield made a vomiting noise behind the truck and 
,v Ruthic plugged her mouth willi her hand to keep from sqncal- 
ing. 

“Awready," Pa said. 

Tom asked, “Wlicrc’s Rosasharn?" 

"Over tlierc,” said Ma. “Come on, Rosasharn. We’re a- 

■f . 

; Tlie girl sat still, her chin sunk on her breast. Tom walked 
over to her. “Come on,” he said. 

“I ain’t a-goin’." She did not raise her licad. 
i “You got to go.” 

“I want Connie. I ain’t a-goin' till he comes back,” 

'Tliree cars pulled out of the camp, up the road to the high- 
way, old cars loaded witli tire camps and the people. They 
clanked up to the highway and rolled away, their dim lights 
glancing along the road. 

Tom said, “Connie’ll find us. I Icf word up at tlic store 
where we’d be. He’ll find us.” 

Ma came up and stood beside him. “Come on, Rosasharn. 
Come on, honey,” she said gently. 

“I wanta wait.” 

“W^'c can’t wait.” Itfa leaned down and took the girl by tire 
arm and helped her to her feel. 

"He’ll find us,” Tom said. “Don' you worry. He’ll find us.” 
Tlicy walked on cither side of the girl. 

“hfaybe he went to get them boob to study up,” said Rose 
of Sharon. "Maybe he was a-gonna suqrrisc us. ’ 

Ma said, "Maybe that’s jus' what he done.” Tlics' kd her 
to the truck and helped her up on top of lire load, and she 


“I know, Ma. I’m But them deputies — Did you 

ever see a deputy that didn’ have a fat ass? An’ tlicy waggle 
their ass an’ flop their gun aroun’. Ma,” he said, “if it was the 
law they was workin’ with, why, we could take it. But it ain’t 
the law. They’re a-workin' away at our spirits. They're a-liyin’ 
to make us cringe an’ crawl like a whipped bitch. Tlicy tiy in’ 
to break us. WTiy, Jesus Christ, Ma, they comes a time wiicn 
the on’y way a fella can keep his decency' is by takin' a sock at 
a cop. 'ITicy’rc workin’ on our decency.” 

Ma said, "You promised, Tom. Tliat’s how Pretty Boy 
Floyd done. I knowed his ma. Tlicy hurt him.” 

“I’m a-tryin’, Ma. Honest to God, I am. You don' want 
me to crawl like a beat bitch, witli my belly on the groun’, do 
you?” 

"I'm a-prayn'n'. You got to keep clear, Tom. ’Flic fambly’s 
breakin’ up. You got to keep clear.” 

“I’ll try, Ma. But when one a them fat asses gets to svork- 
in’ me over, I got a big job try'in’. If it was the law, it’d be dif- 
ferent. But bumin’ the camp ain’t the law.” 

The car jolted along. Ahead, a little row of red lanterns 
stretched across the highway. 

“Detour, I guess,” Tom said. He slowed the car and stopped 
it, and immediately a crowd of men swarmed about the truck. 
'Tlicy were armed with pick handles and shotguns. Tlicy wore 
trench helmets and some American Legion caps. One man 
leaned in the window, and the warm smell of whisky preced- 
ed him. 

'‘\^^erc you think you’re goin’?” He thrust a red face near 
to Tom's face. 

Tom stiffened. His hand crept down to the floor and felt 
for the jack handle. Ma caught his arm and held it powerfully. 
Tom said, “Well — ” and then his voice took on a servile 
whine. “We’re strangers here,” he said. “Wc heard about 
they’s w'ork in a place called Tulare.” 

“Well, goddamn it, you're goin' the waong way. Wc ain't 
gonna have no goddamn Okies in this town.” 

Tom’s shoulders and arms were rigid, and a sliu'cr went 
through him. Ma clung to his arm. The front of the tnicl; was 
surrounded by the armed men. Some of them, to make a 
military appearance, wore tunics and Sam Browne belts. 

Tom whined, “Wliicli way is it at, mister?” 

“You turn right around an’ head north. .-Vn' don’t conic 
h.ack till the cotton's ready.” 

Tom shivered all over. "Vcs. sir.” he ‘.•’id. He put the car 
in rcvcr.se, backed around and turned. He hc.'dcd b.ick tiic 
way he had come. Ma rclc.ascd his .arm and patted him softly. 
And Tom tried to restrain his hard smotheicd inbbing. 


"Wasn’t never so mueh reason," she said. 

He drove tlirough the side streets and eleared the town, 
dnd then he crossed back. At an intersection tlic sign said 
"99.” He turned south on it. 

"Well, anj'ways they never shoved us north,” he said. “Wc 
still go where wc want, even if we got to crawl for the right.” 
The dim lights felt along tire broad black highway ahead. 


Chapter Twenty-o.ve 


Tnii; MOVING, questing people were migrants now. Tiiosc 
families who had hved on a little piece of land, wiro had 
lived and died on forty acres, had eaten or starved on the 
produce of forty acres, had now the whole West to rove in. 
And they scampered about, looking foi word;; and the Iriglr- 
ways were streams of people, and the ditch banks were lines 
of people. Behind them more were coming. The great high- 
ways streamed wrtli moving people. There in the Middle- and 
Soutlrwest had lived a simple agrarian folk wlio had not 
changed with industry, who had not fanned with machines 
or known the power and danger of machines in private hands. 
They had not grown up in the paradoxes of industry, llicir 
senses were still sharp to the ridiculousness of the industrial 
life. 

And then suddenly the machines pushed them out and 
they swarmed on the highways. The movement changed them; 
the highways, the c.amps along the road, the fc.ar of Iiungcr 
and the hunger itself, changed them, ’nic children without 
dinner changed them, the endless moving changed them. 
Tlrey were migrants. And the hostility changed them, welded 
them, united them — hostility that made the little towns group 
and arm as though to repel an invader, squads with pick 
handles, clerk and storekeepers with shotgrnrs, guarding the 
world against their own people. 

In the West there was panic when the migrants multiplied 
on the liighways. Men of property were terrified for llidr prop- 
erty. Men who had ncs-cr been hungry saw the cyc.s of the 
hungry. Men who had ncs’cr wanted snylhing very much raw 
the flare of uant in the eyes of the migrants. Aui the men of 
the towns and of the soft suburban cnuntiy gathered to de- 
fend themselves; and they reassured liicmrcUcs th-it they were 



credit, exhausted their' friends, their relatives. And then they 
too went on tlie highways. And tire roads were crowded with 
men ravenous for work, murderous for work. 

And the companies, tlic banks worked at tlreir own doom 
and they did not know it. The fields were fruitful, and starving 
men moved on the roads. The granaries were full and Uie chil- 
dren of the poor grew up rachitic, and the pustules of pellagra 
swelled on their sides. The great companies did not know tliat 
the line between hunger and anger is a thin line. And money 
that might have gone to v.-ages went for gas, for guns, for 
agents and spies, for blacklists, for drilling. On the highways 
the people moved like ants and searched for work, for food. 
And tire anger began to ferment. 


Chapter Twenty-two 


It was late when Tom Joad drovc'along a countrj' road 
looking for the Wccdpatch camp. There were few lights in 
the countryside. Only a sky glare behind showed the direc- 
tion of Bakersfield. The truck jiggled slowly along and hunting 
cats left the road alicad of it. At a crossroad there was a little 
cluster of white wooden buildings. 

Ma was sleeping in the scat and Pa had been silent and 
withdrawn for a long time. 

Tom said, “I don' know where she is. Maybe we’ll wait till 
daylight an’ ast somebody.” lie stopped at a boulevard sign.al 
and another car stopped at the crossing. Tom leaned out. 
“Hey, mister. Know’ where the big cunp is at?” 

‘‘Straight ahead.” 

Tom pulled across into the opposite road, A ferv hundred 
prds, and then he stopped. A high ware fence faced the ton;!, 
and a wide-gated driveway turned in. A little w.ay inside the 
gale there was a small house with a light in the window. Tom 
tinned in. The whole truck leaped into the air and crashed 
down again. 

"Jesus!” Tom said. "1 didn' even see that hiimn." 

A watchman stood np from the porch and w.ilkcd to the 
car. He leaned on the side. "You hit her loo fast," he said. 
"Next time you’ll take it c.rsy.” 

"\\T3t is it, for God’s sake?” 
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“Sure,” said Tom. 

“Now — got any money?” 

“Little bit.” 

“You ain’t destitute?” 

“Got a little. Why?” 

“Well, the camp site costs a dollar a week, but you can 
work it out, carrying garbage, keeping the camp clean — stuff 
like that.” 

“We’ll work it out,” said Tom. 

“You’ll see the committee tomorrow. They’ll show you 
how to use the camp and tell you the rules,” 

Tom said, "Say — what is diis? What committee is this, 
anyways?” 

The watchman settled himself back. "Works pretty nice. 
Tliere’s five sanitary units. Each one elects a Central Com- 
mittee man. Now that committee makes the laws. What they 
say goes.” 

“S’posc they get tough,” Tom said. 

“Well, you can vote ‘cm out jus’ as quick as you vote ’em 
in. They’ve done a fine job. Tell you what they did — you 
know the Holy Roller preachers all the time follow the peo- 
ple around, prcacliin’ an’ takin’ up collections? Well, they 
wanted to preach in this camp. And a lot of the older folks 
wanted them. So it was up to the Central Committee. They 
went into meeting and here’s how they fixed it. Tlicy say, 
‘Any preacher can preach in this camp. Nobody can take up a 
collection in this camp.’ And it was kinda sad for the old 
folks, 'cause there hasn’t been a preacher in since.” 

Tom laughed and then he asked, "You mean to say the 
fellas that runs the camp is jus’ fellas — campin’ here?” 

"Sure. And it works.” 

“You said about cops ” 

“Central Committee keens order an’ makes rules. Tiieu 
there’s the ladies. Tlicy'll call on your ma. I'hcy keep cate of 
kids an' look after the sanitary units. If your ma isn’t wotkin.y.. 
she’ll look after kids for the ones that is working, air' when 
she gets a joh — why, there’ll be others, 'nicy sew, and a 
nurse comes out an’ teaches ’em. All kinds of thirip, like tliat.” 

"You mean to say they ain't no cops?” 

"No, sir. No cop can come in here without a w.irranl,” 

“Well, s’posc a fella is jus’ mean, or drunk an’ quairchomc. 
What then?" 

The watchman stabbed the blotter with a pencil. "U'cll, 
the fir.st time the Central Conrmittec w.inrs him. /\nd the 
second time they really warn him. The third time they kicl; 
him out of the c.amp.” 

“God Almighty, I can’t linrdly believe it! Tonight tlic 



Tom climbed up over the tail-board of the truck. He lay 
down on his back on tlie wooden floor and he pillorvcd liis 
head on his crossed hands, and his forearms pressed against 
his cars. The night crew cooler. Tom buttoned his coat over 
his chest and settled back again. The stars were clear and sharp 
over his head. 

It vras still dark when he awakened. A small clashing noise 
brought him up from sleep. Tom listened and heard again the 
squeak of iron on iron. He mos’ed stiffly and shivered in the 
morning air. The camp still slept. Tom stood up and looked 
over the side of the truck. The eastern mountains were blue- 
black, and as he watched, the light stood up faintly behind 
them, colored at the mountain rims svith a ss'ashed red, then 
growing colder, grayer, darker, as it went up overhead, until 
at a place near the western horizon it merged with pure night. 
Down in the valley the earth was tire lavender-gray of d.iwn. 

Tire clash of iron sounded again. Tom looked down the line 
of tents, only a little lighter gray tlran the ground. Beside a 
tent he saw a flash of orange fire seeping from the cracl-s in an 
old iron stove. Gray smoke spurted up from a stubby smoke 
pipe. 

Tom climbed over the truck side and dropped to the 
ground. He moved slowly toward the stove. He saw a girl 
working about the stove, saw that she carried a baby on ficr 
crooked arm, and that the baby was nursing, it’s head up 
under the girl’s shirtwaist. And the girl moved .about, poking 
the fire, shifting the rusty stove lids to make a belter draft, 
opening the oven door; and all the time the baby sucked, atrd 
the mother shifted it deftly from arm to arm. The baby didn’t 
interfere with her work or with the quick gracefulness of her 
movements. And the orange fire licked out of the stove ctndrs 
and threw flickering reflections on the tout. 

Tom moved closer. He smelled frying bacon and baking 
bread. From the cast the light grew swiftly. Tonr carrre near 
to the stove and stretched out his hands to it. 'Hie girl looked 
at him and nodded, so that her tsvo braids {erked. 

"Good mornin’.’’ she said, and she turned the bacon in the 



Workin' an' gcttin' our pay an’ catin'.” He fell to again, al- 
most frantically, and refilled his plate. They drank tlic scald- 
ing coffee and threw the grounds to tire earth and filled their 
cups again. 

There was color in the light now, a reddish gleam. The 
father and son stopped eating. They were facing to tlie cast 
and their faces were lighted by tire dawn. The image of the 
mountain and the light coming over it were reSected in tlicir 
eyes. And then they threw the grounds from their cups to Uic 
eartli, and they stood up together. 

"Got to git goin’,” the older man said. 

'Hie younger turned to Tom. “Lookie,” he said. "We’re 
layin’ some pipe, 'F you want to v;alk over witli us, maybe wc 
could get you on.” 

Tom said, “Well, that’s mighty nice of you. An’ I sure 
thank ya for the breakfast.” 

"Glad to have you,” the older man said. "We’ll try to gvt 
you workin’ if you want” 

“Ya goddamn right I want," Tom said. "Jus' wait a minute. 
I’ll tell my folks.” He hurried to the )oad tent and bent over 
and looked inside. In the gloom under the tarpaulin he saw 
tlie lumps of sleeping figures. But a little movement started 
among the bcdclotlies. Ruthic came wiggling out like a 
snake, her hair down over her c>'es and her dress wrinkled and 
twisted. She crawled carefully out and stood up. Her gray eyes 
were clear and calm from sleep, and mischief was not in them. 
Tom moved oS from the lent and beckoned her to follow, and 
when he turned, she looked up at him, 

“Lord God, you’re growin’ up,” he s.iid. 

She looked away in sudden embarrassment. "Listen here,” 
Tom said. “Don’t you wake nobody up, but when they get up, 
you tell ’em I got a chancct at a job, an’ I'm a-goin' for it. 
Tell Ma I ct breakfas’ witli some neighbors. You hc.ar that?" 

Ruthie nodded and turned her head aw.ay, and her eyes 
were little girl's eyes. "Don’t you wake ’em up,” Tom cau- 
tioned. He hurried back to bis new friends, .-^nd RuUrie cau- 
tiously approacljcd tlie sanitary unit and peeked in the open 
doorway. 

The two men were wailing when Tom came bnck. 'Tiic 
young woman had dragged a mattress out and pul the baby on 
it while she cleaned up the dishes. 

Tom said, “I wanted to tell my folk^ whcrc-.at I u-as. llic-y 
wasn’t awake.” llie tlircc vealkcd dowi the street between tlic 
tents. 

The camp had begun to come to life. At the nev' fires the 
women worked, slicing meal. knc.*ding the dengh fn: the 
morning's bread. And the men were stirring about the tents 



her — a-settin’ in a use’-car lot — settin’ right Uicre, an’ sevcntj’- 
five dollars was the sign on her.” 

“We had to/’ Timothy said. “It was eitlier us let ’em steal 
our car or us steal somepin from tliem. We ain’t had to steal 
yet, but, goddamn it, we been closcl” 

Tom said, "You know, ’fore we lef home, we heard tliC)' 
was plenty work out here. Seen han'bills, askin’ folks to 
come out." 

“Yeah,” Timothy said. “We seen ’em too. An’ tliey ain’t 
much work. An’ wages is cornin’ down all a time. I git so 
goddamn tired jus’ figgerin’ how to eat.” 

“You got work now,” Tom suggested. 

“Yeah, but it ain’t gonna las’ long. Workin’ for a nice 
fella. Got a little place. Works ’longsidc of us. But, hell — it 
ain't gonna las' no time.” 

Tom said, “Why in hell you gonna git me on? I’ll make 
it shorter. \Wiat you cuttin’ your own tliroat for?” 

Timothy shook his head slowly. “I dunno. Got no sense, 
I guess. We figgered to get us eaeh a hat. Can’t do it, I 
guess. Tliere’s the place, off to the right there. Nice job, too. 
Gettin’ thirty cents an hour. Nice ftien'ly fella to work for.” 

They turned off the highway and walked down a grav- 
eled road, tlnough a small kitchen orchard; and behind the 
trees they came to a small white farm house, a few shade 
trees, and a barn; behind the bam a vineyard and a field of 
cotton. As the tlircc men walked past the house a screen door 
banged, and a stocky sunburned man came down the back 
steps. He wore a paper sun helmet, and he rolled up his sleeves 
as he came across the yard. His heav}’ sunburned eyebrows 
were drawn down in a scowl. His checks were sunburned a 
beef red. 

"Mornin’, Mr. 'Tliomas,” Timothy said. 

“Morning." The man spoke irritably. 

Timothy said, “Tliis here’s Tom Joad. Wc wondered if 
you could sec your way to put him on?” 

'Tliomas scowled at Tom. And tlicn he laughed shortly, 
and his brows still scowled. "Oh, sure! Til put him on. I’ll put 
everybody on. Maybe I’ll get a hundred men on.” 

“Wc jus’ thought — ^’’ 'I'imothy began apologetically. 

Thomas interrupted him. “Yes. I been tliinkin’ too,” He 
swamg around and faced tlicm. “I've got some tilings to tell 
you. I been paying you thirty cents an hour — that right?” 

"WHiy, sure, Mr. 'ITiomns — ^but ” 

“And I been getting thirty cents’ worth of v.ork.” His 
hcasT hard hands clasped each other. 

“^^^c try to give a good day of work.” 
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Timothy looked at the ground. “I’ll work,” he said. 

“Me too,” said Wilkie. 

. Tom said, "Seems like I walked into somepin. Sure, I’ll 
work. I got to work.” 

Thomas pulled a bandanna out of his hip pocket and 
wiped his mouth and chin. “I don’t know how long it can 
go on. I don't know how you men can feed a family on what 
you get now.” 

“We can while vve worl:,” Wilkie said. “It’s when we don’t 
git work.” 

Thomas looked at his watch. “Well, let’s go out and dig 
some ditch. By God,” he said, “I’m a-gonna tell you. You 
fellas live in that government camp, don’t you?” 

Timothy stiffened. “Yes, sir.” 

"And you have dances every Saturday night?” 

Wilkie smiled, “We sure do.” 

“Well, look out next Saturday night.” 

Suddenly Timothy straightened. He stepped close. “Wliat 
you mean? I belong to the Central Committee. I got to 
know.” 

Thomas looked apprehensive. “Don’t you ever tell I told.” 

“What is it?” 'Fimothy demanded. 

“Well, the Association don't like the government camps. 
Can't get a deputy in there. Tlic people make their own laws, 
I hear, and you can't arrest a man without a warrant. Now if 
there rvas a big fight and maybe shooting — a bunch of deputies 
could go in and clean out the camp,” 

Timothy had changed. His shoulders were straight and his 
eyes cold. “What you mean?” 

“Don't you ever tell where you heard,” Tliomas said un- 
easily. "Tlicrc’s going to be a fight in the camp Saturday 
night. And tlicrc’s going to be deputies ready to go in.” 

Tom demanded, “Why, for God’s sake? Those folks ain’t 
bollicring nobody." 

“I'll tell you why,” Tliomas said. “Tliosc folks in the 
camp arc getting used to being treated like humans. Wlien 
they go back to the squatters’ camps they’ll be hard to handle.” 
He wiped his face again. “Go on out to work now. Jesus, I 
hope I haven’t talked myself out of my farm. But I like you 
people.” 

Timothy stepped in front of him and put out a hard lean 
hand, and 'Tliomas took it. “Nobody won’t know who toT. 
We thank you. 'Tlicy won’t be no fight.” 

“Co on In work” Tiinmn': snid "And ir's hvonh'.fivn rrnft 



the big fanners is scairt of that. Can’t throw us in jail — why, 
it scares ’em. Figgcr maybe if we can gove’n ourselves, maybe 
we’ll do other tilings.” 

Tom stepped clear of the ditch and uaped tlie sweat out of 
his eyes. “You hear what that paper said 'bout agitators up 
nor a Bakcrshel’?” 

"Sure,” said Wilkie. “They do tliat all a time,” 

“Well, I was there. They wasn’t no agitators. Wliat Uicy 
call reds. What the hell is these reds anyways?” 

Timothy scraped a little hill level in tlie bottom of the 
ditch. Tlie sun made his white bristle beard shine. "Tlicy’s 
a lot of fellas wanta know what reds is.” He laughed. “One 
of our boys foun’ out.” He patted tlie piled earth gently 
with his shovel. "Fella named Hines — got ’bout tliirty tliou- 
sand acres, peaches and grapes — got a cannery an’ a winery’. 
Well, he’s all a time talkin’ about 'them goddamn teds.' 
‘Goddamn reds is drivin’ the country to ruin,’ he says, an’ 
‘We got to drive these here red bastards out.' Well, tlicy 
were a young fella jus’ come out west here, an’ he's listenin’ 
one day. He kinda scratched his head an’ he says, ‘Mr. Hines, 
I ain’t been here long. What is these goddamn reds?’ Well, 
sir, Hines says, ‘A red is any son-of-a-bitch that wants thirty 
cents an hour when we’re payin’ twcnty-fivcl’ NVcIl, this young 
fella he thinks about her, an’ he scratches his head, an’ he 
says, ‘Well, Jesus, Mr. Hines. I ain’t a son-of-a-bitch, but if 
that’s what a red is — why, I want tliirty cents an hour. E\’cr’- 
body docs. Hell, Mr. Hines, we’re all reds.’ ” ’rimoUiy drove 
his shovel along tlie ditch bottom, and the solid earth shone 
where the shovel cut it. 

Tom laughed. “Me too, I guess.” His pick arced up and 
drove down, and the earth cracked under it. llic swc.it rolled 
down his forehead and down the sides of his nose, and it 
glistened on his neck. '“Damn it,” he said, “a pick is a nice 
tool (iimph), if yon don' fight it (nmph). You an’ tlic pick 
(umph) WOT kin’ together (iinipli).” 

In line, the Uirce men worked, and the ditch inclicd 
along, and the sun shone liolly down on them in the giowing 
mominn. 



lever. Tlicre was a roar of water, Ruthic leaped into the air 
and jumped away. She and Winfield stood in the middle of the 
room and looked at the toilet, lire hiss of water continued 
in it. 

“You done it,” Ruthie said. “You went an’ broke it. I 
seen you.” 

“I never. Honest I never." 

“I seen you,’.’ Rutliie said. “You jus’ ain’t to be trusted with 
no nice stuff.” 

Winfield sunk his chin. He looked up at Ruthic and his 
eyes filled with tears. His chin quivered. And Ruthic v.-as 
instantly contrite. 

“Never you mind,” she said. “I won’t tell on you. We’ll 
pretend like she was already broke. We’ll pretend we ain’t 
even been in here.” She led him out of the building. 

Tire sun lipped over the mountain by now, shone on the 
corrugated-iron roofs of the five sanitary units, shone on the 
gray tents and on the swept ground of the streets between 
tlie tents. And the camp was waking up. 'Tire fires were burn- 
ing in camp stoves, in tire stoves made of kerosene cans and 
of sheets of metal. The smell of smoke was in the air. Tent 
flaps were thrown back and people moved about in the streets. 
In front of tire Joad tent Ma stood looking up and down the 
street. She saw the children and came over to them. 

“I was worryin’,” Ma said. “I didn’ know where you was." 

“Wc was jus’ lookin’,” Ruthic said. 

“Well, where’s Tom? You seen him?” 

Ruthie became important. “Yes, ma’am. Tom, he not me 
up an’ he tol’ me what to tell you.” She paused to let her 
importance be apparent. 

“Well — what?” Ma demanded. 

"He said tell you — ” She paused again and looked to see 
that Winfield appreciated her position. 

Ma raised her hand, the back of it toward Ruthic. “WdialT’’ 

“He got work,” said Ruthic qirickly. “Went out to work.” 
She looked apprehensively at bin’s raised hand, 'flic hand 
sank clown again, and then it reached out for Rutliic. M.a 
embraced Ruthie's shoulders in a quick convulsive hug, and 
then released her. 

Rrtthic stared at the ground in embarrassment, .and chanred 
the subject. “They got toilets over there,” she .■^.rid. "WlriSc 
ones.” 

“You been in there?” Ma demanded. 

“Me an’ WinfieV,” she said; and then, Ircachtroutly, “Win- 
ficl’, he bust a toilet.” 

Winfield turned red. lie glared at Ruthic. “She pcc’d in 
one,” he said viciously. 


- He said proudly, “The Committee’ll call on you purh- 
i}i soon an’ fix you up. We take care of folks that jus’ come in. 
Now, if you want a ladies’ toilet, you jus’ go on the other 
side of the building. ’Tliat side’s yourn.” 

Ma said uneasily, “Ya say a ladies’ committee — cornin’ to 
my tent?’’ 

J He nodded his head. “Purty soon, I guess.” 
i-. “Thank ya,” said Ma. She hurried out, and half tan to 
tlie tent. 

j- "Pa,” she called. “John, git up! You, Al. Git up an’ git 
^ washed.” Startled sleepy eyes looked out at her. “All of you,” 
, Ma cried. “You git up an' git your face washed. An’ comb 
your hair.” 

y Uncle John looked pale and sick, 'Tlrere was a ted bruised 
“ place on his chin. 

Pa demanded, “W'Tiat’s the matter?” 

“The Committee,” Ma cried, “'nicy’s a committee — a la- 
; dies’ committee a<omin’ to visit. Git up now, an' git washed. 
■ An’ while we was a-slccpin’ an' a-snorin’, 'Tom’s went out 
; an’ got work. Git up, now.” 

They came sleepily out of the tent. Uncle John staggered 
; a little, and his face was pained, 

“Git over to that house and wash up,” Ma ordered. “We 
got to get breakfus’ an’ be ready for the Committee.” Siic 
went to a little pile of split wood in the camp lot. She started 
a fire and put up her cooking irons, “Pone,” slic said to herself. 
“Pone an’ gravy. That’s quick. Got to be quick." She talked 
on to herself, and Ruthic and Winfield stood by, wondering. 

Tlie smoke of the morning fires arose all over the camp, and 
the mutter of talk came from all sides. 

Rose of Sharon, unkempt and slccpy-cycd, crawled out 
of the tent. Ma turned from the cornmeal she was incaMu- 
ing in fistfuls. She looked at the girl's wrinkled dirty dress, 
at her frizzled uncombed hair. “You got to clean up,” .she 
said briskly. “Go right over and clean up. You got a clean 
dress. I washed it. Git your hair combed. Git the seeds out a 
your eyes.” Ma was excited. 

Rose of Sharon said sullenly, "I don’ feel good; I wirdil 
Connie would come. I don’t feel like doin’ nothin’ ’thout 
Connie.’! 

Ma turned full around on her. ’Tire yellow cornmc.il clung 
to her hands and wrists. “Rosasharn,” she said sternly, "you 
git upright. You jus’ been mopin’ enough, 'llicy's a ladie;’ 
committee a-comin', an’ the fambly ain't gonna be fr.iwny 
when they get here." 

"But I don’ fee! good.” 


Rawley said, ‘Twas asleep when you came last night. Lucly 
v/c had a place for you.” His voice was warm. 

Ma said simply, “It’s nice. 'Specially them wash tubs.” 

“You wait till the women get to washing. Pretty soon now. 
You never heard such a tuss. Like a meeting. Know what thc>’ 
did yesterday, Mrs. Joad? They had a chorus. Singing a hymn 
tunc and rubbing the clotlies all in time. That was something 
to hear, I tell you." 

The suspicion was going out of Ma’s face. “Must a been 
nice. You’re the boss?” 

"No,” he said. “The people here worked me out of a job. 
They keep the camp clean, they keep order, they do every- 
thing. 1 never saw such people. They’re making clothes in 
tlie meeting hall. And tliey’re making to)-s. Ncs'cr saw such 
people." 

Ma looked down at her dirty dress. “We ain’t clean yet,” 
she said. “You jus' can’t keep clean a-travclin’.” 

“Don’t I know it,” he said. He sniffed tlie air. “Say — is 
that your coffee smells so good?” 

Ma smiled. “Docs smell nice, don’t it? Outside it always 
smells nice.” And she said proudly, “We’d take it in honor ’{ 
you’d have some breakfus’ with us.” 

He came to the fire and squatted on his hams, and tlie last 
of Ma's resistance went down. “We'd be proud to have ya.” 
she said. “We ain’t got much that’s nice, but you're wel- 
come.” 

'Tire little man grinned at her. "1 had my breakfast. But 
I’d sure like a cup of that coffee. Smells so good.” 

“Why — why, sure.” 

“Don't hurry yourself.” 

Ma poured a tin cup of coffee from the gallon can. She 
said, “We ain’t got sugar yet. Maybe we’ll get some today. 
If you need sugar, it won't taste good.” 

“Never use sugar,” he said. “Spoils the taste of good coffee.” 

“Well, I like a little sugar,” sard Ma. She looked .at him 
suddenly and closely, to sec how he had come so close so 
quickly. She looked for motive on his face, and found noth- 
ing blit friendliness. 'Ilicn she looked at the fr.aycd se.ams 
on his white coat, and she was reassured. 

He sipped the coffee. “I guess the bdiesD be here to rcc 
you this morning.” 



‘'}us' come to pass the time,” Ma said daintily. “Jus’ set 
down an’ had coffee. Said he didn' get good coffee so often, 
an’ smelt our'n.” 

"What’d he want?” Pa demanded again. 

“Didn’ want nothin’. Come to see how we was gettin’ on.” 
. “I don’ believe it,” Pa said. “He’s probably a-snoolin’ an' 
a-sinellin’ aroun'." 

“He was not!" Ma cried angrily. “I can tell a fella tliat’s 
snootin’ aroun’ quick as the ncx' person.” 

Pa tossed his coffee grounds out of his cup. 

“You got to quit that,” Ma said. “This here’s a clean place.” 

"You see she don't get so goddamn clean a fella can't live 
in her,” Pa said jealously. “Hurry up, Al. We’re goin’ out 
lookin’ for a job.” 

Al wiped his mouth with his hand. “I'm ready," he said. 

Pa turned to Uncle John. “You a-comin’?” 

“Yes, I’m a-comin’.” 

"You don’t look so good." 

“I ain’t so good, but I'm cornin’.” 

Al got in the truck. “Have to get gas,” he said. He started 
the engine. Pa and Uncle John climbed in beside him and 
the truck moved away down the street. 

Ma watched them go. And then she took a bucket and 
went to the wash trays under the open part of the sanitary 
unit. She filled her bucket with hot water and carried it 
back to her camp. And she was washing the dishes in the 
bucket when Rose of Sharon came back. 

“I put your stuff on a plate,” Ma said. And then she looked 
closely at the girl. Her hair was dripping and combed, and 
her skin was bright and pink. She had put on the blue dress 
printed with little white flowers. On her feet she wore the 
heeled slippers of her wedding. She blushed under Ma’s gaze. 
"You had a bath,” Ma said. 

Rose of Sharon spoke huskily. “I was in there when a lady 
come in an' done it. Know what you do? You get in a little 
st.all-like, an’ you turn handles, an’ water comes a-floodin’ 
down on you — hot water or col’ water, jus’ like you w.int 
it — an’ 1 done itl” 

“I’m a-goin’ to myself,” Ma cried. “Jus’ soon .as I get finish' 



"You jus' come in, didn' ya?" 

"Las’ night — late.” 

"Gonna stay?" 

"I don’ know. 'F we can get work, guess we will.” 

A shadow crossed the woman’s face, and the little black 
eyes grew fierce. " ’F you can git work. 'That’s what we all say.” 

“My brother got a job already this mornin’.” 

"Did, huh? Maybe you’re lucky. Look out for luck. You 
can’t trus’ luck.” She stepped close. “You can only git one 
kind a luck. Cain’t have more. You be a good girl,” she said 
fiercely. “You be good. If you got sin on you — ^you better 
watch out for that there baby.” She squatted down in front of 
Rose of Sharon. “They’s scandalous things goes on in this 
here camp,” she said darkly. “Ever' Sat’dy night they’s dancin', 
an’ not only squar’ dancin’, neither. They’s some does clutch- 
an’-hug dancin’l I seen ’em." 

Rose of Sharon said guardedly, “I like dancin’, squar’ danc- 
in’. ” And she added virtuously, "I never done tliat other 
Idnd.” 

The brown woman nodded her head dismally, “Well, some 
docs. An’ the Lord ain’t lettin’ it get by, neitlier; an’ don’ you 
think He is.” 

“No, ma’am,” tire girl said softly. 

The woman put one brown wrinkled hand on Rose of 
Sharon’s knee, and the girl flinched under the touch. "You 
let me warn you now. They ain’t but a few deep down Jesus- 
lovers lef’. Ever’ Sat’dy night when tliat tlicrc Strang ban’ 
starts up an’ should be a-playin’ hymnody, tlrcy’re a-rcclin’ — 
yes, sir, a-rcelin’. I seen ’em. Won’t go near, myself, nor I 
don’ let my lun go near. 'They’s clutch-an’-hug, I tell ya.” She 
paused for emphasis and then said, in a hoarse whisper, “They 
do more. 'Tliey give a stage play.” She backed arvay and cocked 
her head to sec how Rose of Sharon would take such a revela- 
tion. 

“Actors?” the girl said in awe. 

"No, sirl” die woman exploded. “Not actors, not them 
already damn’ people. Our own kinda foUu;. Our own people. 
An’ they rvas little children didn’ Imow no better, in it, an’ 
they v/as pretendin' to be stuff thc>’ wasn’L I didn' go near. 
But I beam ’em tallan’ what tlicy was a-doin‘. Tlie dcril was 
jus’ a-struttin’ through this here camp." 

Rose of Sharon listened, her eyes and mouth open. "Oncct 
in school we give a Chris’ chile play — Christmus." 

"Well — 1 ain’t sayin’ that’s bad or good. Thc5’’s good folks 
thinks a Chris’ chile is awright. But — well, I wouldn' cire 
to come right out flat an’ say so. But this here warn' no Chris’ 
chile. ITiis here was sin an’ delusion an' dail stufl. Strultin' 


little white-clad manager. “Don’t worry," he said. “Don’t you 
worry.” 

, Her eyes blinded with tears. “But I done it,” she cried. "I 
. hug-danced. I didn’ tell her. I done it in Sallisav/. Me an' 

; Connie.” 

“Don’t worry," he said. 

“She says I’ll drop tiie baby.” 

“I know she does. I kind of keep my eye on her. She’s a 
good woman, but she makes people unhappy.” 

Rose of Sharon sniffled wetly. "She knowed two girk los’ 
tlieir baby right in this here camp.” 

' The manager squatted down in front of her. “Lookl” he 
' said. “Listen to me. I know them too. They were too hungry 
: and too tired. And they worked too hard. And they rode on 
■ a truck over bumps. 'They were sick. It wasn’t their faulL” 

' “But she said ” 

“Don’t worry. 'That woman likes to make trouble,” 
i “But she says you was the devil.” 

• “I know she does. 'Drat’s because 1 won’t let her make 

‘ people miserable.” He patted her shoulder. “Don’t you worry. 
She doesn’t know.” And he walked quickly away. 

Rose of Sharon looked after him; his lean shoulders jerked 
as he walked. She 'was still watching his slight figure when Ma 
came back, clean and pink, her hair combed and wet, and 
gatlrcrcd in a knot. She svore her figured dress and tlie old 
! cracked shoes; and tlic little earrings hung in her cars. 

“I done it,” she said. “1 stood in there an’ let warm water 
come a-floodin’ an’ a-flowin’ down over me. An’ tlicy was a 
lady says you can do it ever’ day if you want. An’ — them 
ladies’ committee come yet?” 

“Uh-uh!” said tire girl. 

“An’ you jes’ set tlicrc an' didn’ redd up the camp noncl" 
Ma gatlrcrcd up tire tin dishes as she spoke. “Wc got to get 
in shape,” she said. “Come on, stirl Get tliat sack and kinda 
sweep along the gtoun'." She picked up the equipment, put 
tire pans in their box and tire box in the tent, “Get them 
beds neat,” she ordered. “I tell ya I ain’t never felt nothin’ 
so nice as that water.” 

Rose of Sharon listlessly followed orders. “Ya lliink Con- 
nic’ll be back today?” 

“Maybe — maybe not. Can’t tell.” 

“You sure he knows wherc-at to come?” 

“Sure.” 

“Ma — ya don' think — they could a killed him when they 
burned — ?” 

"Not him,” Ma said confidently. “He can travel when he 
wants — jacl;rabbit-quick an' fox-sneaky.” 


proud to have you ladies come an' set while I malce up some 
coffee.” 

The plump committee woman said, “Give our names, Jes- 
sie. Mention our names to Mis' Joad. Jessie's the Chair,” she 
explained. 

Jessie said formally, “Mis' Joad, this here’s Annie Little- 
field an’ Ella Summers, an’ I’m Jessie Bullitt.” 

“I’m proud to make your acquaintance,” Ma said. “Won't 
you set down? 'They ain’t nothin’ to set on yet,” she added. 
“But I’ll make up some coffee.” 

“Oh, no," said Annie formally. “Don't put yaself out. We 
jes' come to call an’ sec how you was, an’ try to make you 
feel at home.” 

Jessie Bullitt said sternly, “Annie, I’ll thank you to remem- 
ber I’m Chair.” 

“Ohl Sure, sure. But next week I am.” 

“Well, you wait’ll next week tlien. We change ever* 
week,” she explained to Ma. 

“Sure you wouldn’ like a little coffee?” Ma asked helplessly. 

“No, thank you.” Jessie took charge. "We gonna show you 
’bout the sanitary unit fust, an’ then if you wanta, we’ll sign 
you^p in the Ladies’ Club an' give you duty. 'Course you 
don’ have to join.” 

“Does — does it cost much?” 

“Don’t cost notliing but work. An’ when you’re knowed, 
maybe you can be 'lected to this committee,” Annie inter- 
rapted. "Jessie, here, is on tlic committee for the whole 
camp. She’s a big committee lady.” 

Jessie smiled witli pride. " 'Lcctcd unanimous,” she said. 
“Well, Mis' Joad, I guess it’s time we tol’ you 'bout how 
tire camp runs.” 

Ma said, “This here’s my girl, Rosasham.” 

“How do,” tliey said. 

“Better come 'long too.” 

'Tire huge Jessie spoke, and her manner was full of dig- 
nity and kindness, and her speech was rehearsed. 

“You shouldn’ lliink we’re a-buttin’ into your business. 
Mis’ Joad. This here camp got a lot of stuff cvcr’body uses. 
An’ we got niles we made ourself. Now u'c’rc a-goin’ to tlic 
unit. That there, cver'body uses, an' cver’body got to lake 
care of it.” ’Dicy strolled to the unroofed section where the 
wash traj-s were, twenty of them. Eight were in use, tlic 
women bending over, scrubbing the clothes, and the piles 
of wrung-out clothes were heaped on the clean concrete floor. 
“Now you can use these here any lime you want.” Jessie said. 
“Tlic on’y thing is, you got to leave ’em clean.” 

Tlic women who were washing looked up with inlcrcsL 
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The committee turned. "Mis’ Bullitt, I hearii what you says.” 
A Bushed, perspiring woman stood in the doorway. "I couldii’t 
git up in meetin’. Mis’ Bullitt. I jes’ couldn'. They’d a-laughed 
or somepin.” 

"What you talkin’ about?” Jessie advanced. 

"Well, we-all — maybe — it’s us. But we ain’t a-stealin'. Mis’ 
Bullitt.” 

Jessie advanced on her, and the perspiration beaded out 
on the flusteiy confessor. “We can’t he'p it. Mis’ Bullitt.” 

“Now you tell what you’re tellin’,” Jessie said. “This here 
unit’s suffered a shame ’bout that toilet paper.” 

“All week, Mis’ Bullitt. We couldn’t he’p it. You know I 
got five girls.” 

“What they been a-doin’ with it?” Jessie demanded omi- 
nously. 

“Jcs’ usin’ it. Hones’, jes’ usin’ it.” 

“They ain’t got the rightl Four-five sheets is enough. 
Wliat’s the matter’th ’em?” 

The confessor bleated, "Skitters. All five of ’em. We been 
low on money. They et green grapes. They all five got the 
howlin’ skitters. Run out ever’ ten minutes.” She defended 
tlicm, "But they ain’t stcalin’ it.” 

Jessie sighed. “You should a tol’,” she said. ‘Tou got to 
tell. Here’s Unit Four sufferin’ shame ’cause you never tol'. 
Anybody can git the skitters.” 

The meek voice whined, “I jes’ can’t keep ’em from catin’ 
tlicm green grapes. An' they’re a-gettin’ worse all a time.” 

Ella Summers burst out, “Tlie Aid. She oughta git the Aid.” 

"Ella Surnmers,” Jessie said, "I’m a-tellin’ you for the las’ 
time, you ain’t tire Chair.” She turned back to tlic raddled 
little woman. “Ain’t you got no money. Mis’ Joyce?” 

She looked ashamedly down. “No, but we might git work 
any time.” 

“Now you hoi’ up your head,” Jessie said. "Tliat ain't no 
crime. You jcs’ W'altz right over t’ the Weedpatch store an' git 
you some groceries. Tlic camp got twenty dollars’ credit there. 
You git yourself fi’ dollars’ worth. An’ you kin pay it back to 
the Central Committee when you git work. Mis’ Joyce, you 
knowed that,” she said sternly. "How come you let your girls 
git hungry?” 

‘‘Wc ain’t never took no charih-,” Mrs. Joyce said. _ 

“Tliis ain’t charity, an’ yon know it.” Jessie raged. c h.au 
all Oiat out. Tlrcy .ain’t no ch.irity in this here camp. ” c 
won't have no charily. Now you waltz right over an gd you 
some groctcrics, an’ you bring the slip to me." _ 

Mrs. Joyce said timidly, “S'posc v.c c.an't never pau c 
ain't had work for a long time.” 







tol' me. I can find out all how to do for babies, an’ tlicn I’ll 
know." 

Ma nodded in wonder. “Wouldn’ it be nice if the incn- 
folks all got work?” she asked. "Them a-workin', an' a little 
money cornin’ in?" Her eyes wandered into space. "Tlicm a- 
workin’, an’ us a-workin’ here, an’ all them nice people. Fust 
thing we get a little ahead I’d get me a little stove — nice one. 
They don’t cost much. An’ then we'd get a tent, big enough, 
an’ maybe secon’-han’ springs for the beds. An’ we’d use tliis 
here tent jus’ to cat under. An’ Sat'dy night wc’ii go to tlic 
dancin’. They says you can invite folks if you want. I wisht we 
had some frien’s to invite. Maybe tire men’ll know somebody 
to invite." 

Rose of Sharon peered dov/n the road. ‘"That lady that says 
I’ll lose the baby — " she began. 

"Now you stop that,’’ Ma warned her. 

Rose or Sharon said softly, “I seen her. She's a-comin’ here, 
I tliink. Ycahl Here she comes. Ma, don’t let her •" 

Ma turned and looked at the approaching figure. 

“Howdy,” the woman said. ’Tm Mis' Saadry — Lisbeth 
Sandry. I seen your girl this momin’." 

“Howdy do," said Ma. 

“Are you happy in the Lord?" 

"Pretty happy," said Ma. 

"Arc you saved?" 

“I been saved." Ma’s face was closed and waiting. 

“Well, I’m glad,” Lisbeth s.aid. “Tlic sinners is awful 
strong aroun' here. You come to an awful place. 'Tlicy’s wicket- 
ness all around about. Wicket people, wicket goin’s-on that a 
lamb’ -blood Christian jes' can’t hardly slan’. Tiicy’s sinners all 
around us." 



"Sure. Everybody is, but not the way she means. She isn’t 
well, Mrs. Joad.’’ 

Ma looked at him gratefully, and she called, "You hear 
that, Rosasharn? She ain’t well. She’s crazy." But the girl did 
not raise her head. Ma said, "I'm warnin’ you, mister. If sire 
comes back, I ain't to be trusted. I’ll hit her,’’ 

He smiled wryly. "I knov/ how you feel,’’ he said. "But 
just try not to. 'Tliat’s all I ask — just try not to." He walked 
slowly away toward the tent v/hcrc Mrs. Sandry had Irecn car- 
ried. 

Ma went into the tent and sat down beside Rose of Sharon. 
"Look up,” she said. The girl lay still. Ma gently lifted the 
blanket nom her daughter's face. "Tliat woman's kinda crazy,” 
she said. "Don't you believe none of them things." 

Rose of Sharon whispered in tenor, "WTicn she said about 
burnin', I — felt burnin’.’’ 

“'That ain’t true,” said Ma. 

'Tm tar’d out," the girl whispered. “I’m far’d a things hap- 
penin'. I wanta sleep. 1 wanta sleep.” 

"Well, you sleep, tlicn. 'Flris here’s a nice pbcc. You can 
sleep.” 

"But she might come back.” 

"She won’t,” said Ma, “I’m a-gonna set right outside, an' 
I won’t let her come back. Res' up now, ’cause you got to get 
to work in the nu’sery purty soon.” 

Ma struggled to her feet and went to sit in the entrance to 
the tent. She sat on a box and put her elbows on her knees 
and her chin in her cupped hands. She saw the movement in 
tlic camp, heard the voices of the children, the hammering 
of an iron rim; but her c>’cs were stating ahead of her. 

Pa, coming back along the road, found her there, .ancl he 
squatted near her. She looked slowly over at him. "Git woilJ” 
she asked. 

"No,” he said, ashamed. "\Vc looked." 

"Wlicrc’s Al and John and the truck?” 

"Al’s fixin’ somepin. Had la borty- some tools. Fella says ,\1 
got to fix her there.” 

Ma said sadly, "This here's a nice place. We could be h?;v 
py here awhile." 

"if we could get work.” 

"Yc.ahl If you could get work." 

He felt her sadness, and studied her fare. "Wliat you .a- 
mopin’ about? If it's scch a nice pbcc why have you got In 
mope?" 

She gazed at him, and she closed her oc'- slowly. "Funny, 
ain’t it. All the time wc was a-jnnvin’ .an' shown'. 1 nrvri 
thought none. An' now these here folb bien nice to me. bc-c;i 


She chuckled. “They’s tilings you do, an’ you don' know 
why.” 

‘‘Here’s John,” said Pa. “Come on an’ set, John.” 

Uncle John joined tliem. He squatted dowai in front of 
Ma. “We didn't get nowheres," he said. “Jus’ run aroun’. 
Say, A1 wants to sec ya. Says he got to git a tire. Only one 
layer a cloth lef’, he says.” 

Pa stood up. “I hope he can git her cheap. Wc ain't got 
much lef. Where is Al?” 

“Down there, to the ncx’ cross-street an’ turn right. Says 
gonna blow out an’ spoil a tube if we don’ get a new one.” 
Pa strolled away, and his eyes followed the giant V of ducks 
down the sky. 

Uncle John picked a stone from the ground and dropped 
it from his palm and picked it up again. He did not look at 
Ma. “They ain’t no work,” he said. 

“You didn’ look all over,” Ma said. 

“No, but they’s signs out.” 

“Well, Tom musta got work. He ain’t been back.” 

Uncle John suggested, “Maybe he went away — ^hke Connie, 
''or like Noah.” 

Ma glanced sharply at him, and then her eyes softened. 
“Tlicy’s things you know,” she said. “They’s stuff you’re sure 
of. Tom’s got work, an’ he'll come in this evenin’. 'Tliafs 
true.” She smiled in satisfaction. “Ain’t he a fine boyl” she 
said. “Ain't he a good boyl” 

'Tlic cars and trucks began to come into the camp, and the 
men trooped by toward the sanitary unit. And each man car- 
ried clean overalls and shirt in his hand. 

Ma pulled herself together. “John, you go find Pa. Get to 
the store. 1 want beans an’ sugar an’ — a piece of fryin’ meat an’ 
carrots an’ — tell Pa to get soincpin nice — anything — but nice 
— for tonight. Tonight — wc’ll have — somepin nice.” 



And the people nodded, and perhaps the fire spurted a 
little light and showed their eyes looking in on themselves. 

Against the sun, with his arms out An' he looked big — 
as God. 

And perhaps a man balanced twenty cents between tood 
and pleasure, and he went to a movie in Marysville or Tulare, 
in Ceres or Mountain View. And he came back to the ditch 
camp witlr his memory crowded. And he told how it was; 

They was this rich fella, an’ he makes like he’s poor, an' 
they’s this rich girl, an’ she purtends like she’s poor too, an’ 
they meet in a hamburg’ stan’. 

Why? 

I don’t know why — that’s how it v/as. 

Wliy’d they purtend like tlrey’s poor? 

Weil, they're tired of bein’ rich. 

Horseshitl 

You want to hear this, or not? 

Well, go on then. Sure, I wanta hear it, but if I was rich, 
if I was rich I’d git so many pork chops — I’d cord ’em up 
aroun’ me like wood, an’ I’d cat my way out. Go on. 

Well, they each Uiink tire other one’s poor. An’ they git 
arrested an' they git in jail, an’ tlrcy don't git out ’cause the 
other one’d find out the first one is rich. An’ tire jail keeper, 
he’s mean to 'em ’cause he thinks they’re poor. Oughta see 
horv he lool'.s when he finds out. jes’ nearly faints, that’s ail. 
WHiat they git in jail for? 

Well, tliey git caught at some kind a radical mcetin' but 
they ain’t radicals. They jes’ happen to be there. An’ tlrcy 
don’t each one wanta marry fur money, ya see. 

So the sons-of-bitches start lyin’ to each other right off. 
Well, in the pitcher it was like tlrcy was doin’ good, 'Tlrey’re 
nice to people, you see. 

I was to a show oncet that was me, an’ more’n me; an’ my 
life, an’ morc'n my life, so cver’thing v.-as bigger. 

Well, I git enough sorrow. I like to git away from it 
Sure — if you can believe it. 

So th^' got manied, an’ tlrcy foun' out, an' all tlicm peo- 
ple Ural's treated ’em mean, llrcy was a fella had been up- 
pity, an’ he nearly fainted when this fella come in witlr a plug 
hat on. Jes’ nearly fainted. An’ they was a ncr’.’Sieel witlr them 
German soldiers kickin’ up their feet — funny as hell. 

And alwaj-s, if he had a little money, a man could get 
drunk. The hard edges gone, and the warmth, 'Then there 
was no loneliness, for a man cortld pconlc his brain vritii 
friends, and he could find his enemies and destroy Urem. Sit- 
ting in a ditch, the earth grew soft under him. Failure dulled 
and the fuluic v,-as no Urreat. And hunger did not skulk about. 



lose tone. Play hex in the evening, an’ the/s a harmonica play- 
er in the ne.x’ tent. Mahes it pretty nice together. 

The fiddle is rare, hard to learn. No frets, no teacher. 

Jes' listen to a ol’ man an’ tre to pick it up. Won’t tell hcnv 
to double. Says it’s a secret. But I watched. Here’s how he 
done it. 

Shrill as a wind, the fiddle, quick and nerv'ous and shrill. 

She ain’t much of a fiddle. Give two dollars for her. Fella 
says they’s fiddles four hundred years old, and they git mellow 
like whisky. Says th^’ll cost fifty-sixty thousan’ dollars. I 
don’t know. Soun’s like a lie. Harsh ol’ bastard, ain’t she? 
Wanta dance? I’ll rub up the bow with plenty rosin. Man! 
Then she'll squawk. Hear her a mile. 

These three in the evening, harmonica and fiddle and 
guitar. Playing a reel and tapping out the tune, and the big 
deep strings of the guitar beating like a heart, and tlie har- 
monica's sharp chor^ and tlie skirl and squeal of the fiddle. 
People have to move close. They can’t help it. “Chicken 
Reel’’ now, and the feet tap and a young lean buck takes three 
quick steps, and his arms hang limp. Tire squares closes up 
and the dancing starts, feet on the bare ground, beating dull, 
strike with your heels. Hands ’round and swing. Hair falls 
dor^Tj, and panting breaths. Lean to the side nov,’. 

Look at tliat Texas boy, long legs loose, taps four times for 
ever^ damn step. Never seen a boy srsang aroun' like that. Look 
at him swing drat Cherokee girl, red in her checks an’ her toe 
points out. Look at her pant, look at her hcas’C. Tljink she’s 
tired? Think she’s winded? Well, she ain’t. Tcx-is boy got his 
hair in his eyes, mouth’s wide open, can't get air, but he p.ats 
four times for cs'cr’ dam step, an’ he’ll keep a-goin' widi tlie 
Cherokee girl. 

The fiddle squeaks and the guitar bongs. Mouth-organ man 
is red in the face, Texas boy and the Cherokee girl, pantin' like 
dogs an’ a-beatin’ the gtoun’. 01’ folks stan' a-pattin' their 
ban's. Smilin' a little, tappin' their feet. 

Back home — in tlie schoolhousc, it was. Tiie big moon 
sailed off to the westward. An’ wc walked, him an’ me — a 
little ways. Didn’ t.alk ’cause our throats was choked up. Didn’ 
talk none at all. An’ putty soon they was a haycock. Went 
right to it and laid down there. Scein’ tlie Texas boy .an’ that 
girl a-steppin’ away into tlic dark — think nobody seen ’em go. 
Oh, Godl I wisht I was a-goin’ with that Texas boy. Moon'll 
be up 'fore long. I seen that girl’s oV man mcs-c out to stop 
’em, an’ then he didn'. He knosved. Might as well stop the 
fall from cornin’, and might .as well stop the .sap from movin' 
in the trees. An’ the moon’ll be up 'fore long. 
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Every bit of electric uire had been requisitioned. The city 
dump had been visited for wire, every tool box had contrib- 
uted friction tape. And now the patched, spliced wire was 
strung out to the dance floor, with bottle necks as insulators. 
This niglit the floor would be lighted for the first time. By 
six o’clock the men were back from work or from looking for 
work, and a new wave of bathing started. By seven, dinners 
were over, men had on their best clothes: freshly washed over- 
alls, clean blue shirts, sometimes the decent blacks. The girls 
were ready in their print dresses, stretched and clean, their hair 
braided and ribboned. Tire worried women vratched the fami- 
lies and cleaned up the evening dishes. On the platform tlie 
string band practiced, surrounded by a double wall of chil- 
dren. The people were intent and excited. 

In the tent of Ezra Huston, chairman, the Central Com- 
mittee of five men went into meeting. Huston, a tall spare 
man, wind-blackened, with eyes like little blades, spoke to 
his committee, one man from each sanitarv’ unit. 

“It’s goddamn lucky we got tlie word they was gonna try 
to bust up tlie dance!” he said. 

Tlie tubby little representative horn Unit Three spoke up. 
“I think we oughta squash the hell out of ’em, an’ show 'em.” 

“No,” said Huston. “That’s what they want No, sir. If 
they can git a fight goin’, then tliey can run in the cops an' 
say we ain't orderly. Tliej’ tried it before — other places.” He 
turned to tlie sad dark boy from Unit Two. "Got the fellas 
togctlicr to go roun’ the fences an’ see nobody sneaks in?” 

Tlie sad boy nodded. "Ycahl Twelve. Tol’ ’em not to hit 
nobody. Jes' push ’em out ag’in.” 

Huston said, “Will you go out an’ find Willie Eaton? He’s 
chairman a the entertainment, ain’t he?” 

“Yeah.” 

"Well, tell ’im wc wanta see 'im.” 

Tlie boy went out, and he returned in a moment with a 
stringy Texas man. Willie Eaton had a long fragile jaw and 
dust-colored hair. His arms and legs were long and loose, and 
he had the gray sunburned eyes of the Panhandle. He stood 
in Uic lent, grinning, and his hands pivoted restlessly on his 
wrists. 

Huston said, "You heard about tonight?” 

Willie grinned. “Yeah!” 

“Did amlhing ’bout it?” 

“Yc.ah!” 

“I'cll what you done.” 

_^^'’il!ic Eaton grinned happily. ‘TVcll, sir, ordinary ent’- 
tainment committee is five. I got twenty more — ah' r:ood 
strong boys, nicy’rc a-gonna be a-dancin' an’ a-kcepin’ their 
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want ’em.’ An’ he says, ‘They hoi' led meetin's in them gov’- 
ment camps. All figgerin’ how to git on relief,’ he says.” 

Huston asked, ‘‘Didn’ nobody sock him?” 

‘‘No. They was a little fella, an’ he says, ‘What you mean, 
relief?’ 

” T mean relief — ^what us taxpayers puts in an’ you god- 
damn Okies takes out.’ 

‘‘ ‘We pay sales tax an’ gas tax an' tobacco tax,’ this little 
guy says. An' he say, ‘Farmers get four cents a cotton poun’ 
from the gov'ment — ^ain’t that relief?’ An’ he says, ‘Railroads 
an’ slopin’ companies draw subsidies — ^ain’t that relief?’ 

‘‘ ‘They’re doin’ stuff got to 'oe done,' this deputy says. 

“ ‘Weiy the little guy says, "how’d your goddamn crops get 
picked if it wasn't for us?' " 'The tubby man looked around. 

‘‘What’d the deputy say?” Huston asked. 

‘‘Well, the deputy got mad. An’ he says, ‘You goddamn 
reds is all the time stirrin’ up trouble,' be says. ‘You better 
come along with me.’ So he takes this little guy in, an’ they 
give him sixty days in jail for vagrancy.” 

‘‘How’d they do that if he had a job?” asked TimoUry Wal- 
lace. 

The tubby man laughed. ‘Tou know better’n that,” he said. 
"You know a vacant is anybody a cop don’t like. An' that's 
why they hate this here camp. No cops can get in. 'This here's 
United States, not California.” 

Huston sighed. “Wisht we could stay here. Got to be goin' 
'fore long. 1 like this here. Folks gits along nice; an’, God 
Awmighty, why can’t they let us do it 'stead of keepin’ us 
miserable an’ puttin’ us in jail? I swear to God they gonna 
push us into fightin’ if they don’t quit a-worryin’ us.” Tlicn 
he calmed his voice. "Wc jes’ got to keep peaceful,” he re- 
minded himself. ‘‘The committee got no right to fly olFn tlie 
handle.” 

Tlic tubby man from Unit Tlirce said, ‘‘Anybody that 
thinks this committee got all cheese an’ crackers ought to jes’ 
try her. 'Tlicy was a fight in my unit today — women, pot to 
callin’ names, an’ then got to tlirowin’ garbage. L-ndics Com- 
mittee couldn’ handle it, an’ they come to me. Want me to 
bring the fight in this here committee. I toV 'em they got t® 
handle women trouble tlicirsclvcs. This here cominillcc am 
gonna mess with no garbage fights.” 



A very fat woman poked her. head out of the tent and 
jcowicd at him. “You git along," she said fiercely. "This here 
girl’s spoke for. She’s a-gonna be manied, an’ her man's a- 
somin' for her.” 

A1 winked rakishly at the girl, and he tripped on, striking 
his feet to the music and swaying his shoulders and svanging 
liis arms. And the girl looked after him intently. 

Pa put down his plate and stood up. “Come on, John," he 
said; and he explained to Ma, "We’re a-gonna talk to some 
fellas about gettin’ work.” And Pa and Uncle john walked 
toward tlie manager’s house. 

Tom worked a piece of store bread into tire stew gta \7 on 
his plate and ate the bread. He handed his plate to hla, and 
she put it in the bucket of hot water and washed it and 
handed it to Rose of Sharon to wipe. “Ain’t you goin’ to the 
dance?” Ma asked. 

“Sure,” said Tom. ‘Tm on a committee. We’re gonna en- 
tertain some fellas.” 

“Already on a committee?” Ma said. “1 guess it’s ’cause you 
got work." 

Rose of Sharon turned to put the dish away. Tom pointed 
at her. "My God, she’s a-gettin’ big,” he said. 

Rose of Sharon blushed and took another dish from Ma. 
“Sure she is,” Ma said. 

“An’ she's gettin’ prettier,” said Tom. 

The girl blushed more deeply and hung her head. “You 
stop it,” she said softly. 

“ 'Course she is,” said Ma. “Girl with a bah)' alwaj’S gels 
prettier." 

Tom laughed. “If she keeps a-swcllin’ like tins, fhc gonna 
need a whcclbarra to eany it.” 

“Now you stop,” Rose of Sharon said, and she went inside 
the tent, out of sight. 

Ma chuckled, “You shouldn’t ought to worry her.” 

“She likes it,” said Tom. 

"I know she likes it, but it worries her, too. And she's a- 
moutnin’ for Connie.” 

“Well, she might’s well give him up. He’s ptob’ly shidyin’ 
to be President of the United States by now.” 

“Don’t worry her,” hla said. “She ain’t got no easy tow to 
hoc." 

Willie Eaton moved near, and be grinned and said, "You 
Tom Joad?” 

"Yeah.” 


The girl sighed. She said desperately, “I don’ know what 
I’m a-gonna do, Ma. 1 jus’ don’ know. 1 don’ know.” 

Ma patted her knee. “Look,” she said. “Look here at me. 
I’m a-gonna tell ya. In a little v/hile it ain’t gonna be so bad. 
In a little while. An’Tliat’s true. Now come on. We’ll go get 
washed up, an’ we’ll put on out nice dress an' we'll set by the 
dance.” She led Rose of Sharon toward the sanitary unit. 

Pa and Uncle John squatted with a group of men by tlie 
porch of the office. “We nearly got work today,” Pa said. 
"We was jus' a few minutes late. They awready got two fellas. 
An’, well, sir, it was a funny thing. They’s a straw boss tliere, 
an’ he says, 'We jus' got some two-bit men. 'Course we could 
use twenty-cent men. We can use a lot of twcnty-cent men. 
You go to your camp an' say we’ll put a lot a fellas on for 
twenty cents.’ ” 

The squatting men moved nervously. A broad-shouldered 
man, his face completely in the shadow of a black hat, spatted 
his knee rvith his palm. “I know it, goddamn itl” he cried. 
“An' they'll git men. They’ll git hungry men. You can’t feed 
your fam'Iy on twenty cents an hour, but you’ll take anything. 
They got you goin’ an’ cornin’. They jes’ aucUon a job off. 
Jesus Christ, pretty soon they’re gonna make us pay to work.” 

“Wc would of took her,” Pa said. “We ain’t had no job. 
We sure would a took her, but they was them guys in tlrerc, 
an’ tile way they looked, wc was scairt to take her.” 

Black Hat said, "Get crazy thinkin’l I been workin’ for a 
fella, an' he can’t pick his crop. Cost more jes’ to pick her 
than he can git for her, an’ he don' know what to do.” 

"Seems to me — ” Pa slopped. The circle was silent for 
him. "Well — I jus’ thought, if a fella had an acre. Well, my 
woman she could raise a little truck an’ a couple pigs an’ 
some chickens. An' us men could get out an’ 6nd work, an’ 
tlien go back. Kids could maybe go to school. Never seen 
scch schools as out here.” 

"Our kids ain’t happy in them schools,” Black Hat said. 

"Why not? 'nic>''ic pretty nice, them schools.” 

“Well, a raggedy kid with no shoes, an’ them other kids 
svath socks on, an' nice pants, an’ them a-ycllin’ ‘Olae.’ My 
boy went to school. Had a fight ever’ day. Done good, loo. 
Tough little bastard. Ever’ day he got to fight. Come home 
with his clothes tore an' his nose bloody. An’ his ma’d whale 
him. Made her stop that. No need cv'ci’body be.atin' the hell 
oitln him, poor little fella, jesust He give some a them kids 
a goin'-over, tliough — them nicc-pants sons-a-bitches. 1 dunno. 
I dunno.” 

Pa demanded, "Well what the hell am I gonna do? W'c’rc 


at the gate questioned them, and they answered and passed 
through. 

“Looh at ’em careful,” Jule said. He moved to the guard. 
“Who ast them three?” he asked. 

“Fella named Jackson, Unit Four.” 

Jule came back to Tom. “I think them’s our fellas.” 

“How ya know?” 

“I dunno how. Jes' got a feeh'n'. 'They’re kinda scared. 
Follcr 'em an’ tell Willie to look 'em oyer, an' tell Willie 
to check witli Jackson, Unit Four. Get him to see if they’re 
all right. Til stay here.” 

Tom strolled after the three young men. They moved 
toward the dance floor and took tlieir positions quietly on 
the edge of the crowd. Tom saw Willie near the band and 
signaled him. 

“What cha want?” Willie asked. 

“Tliem three — see — there?” 

“Yeah." 

“Tliey say a fella name’ Jackson, Unit Four, ast 'em.” 

Willie craned his neck and saw Huston and called him 
over. "Them three fellas," he said. "We better get Jackson, 
Unit Four, an’ see if he ast ’em.” 

Huston turned on his heel and walked away; and in a 
few moments he was back witli a lean and bony Kansan. 
“Tliis here’s Jackson,” Huston said. “Look, Jackson see them 
tlirce young fellas — ?” 

“Yeah." 

“Well, did you ast ’em?” 

“No." 

“Ever sec 'cm before?" 

Jackson peered at them. “Sure. Worked at Gregorio’s with 
’em.” 

“So they knowed your name.” 

"Sure. I w’orked right beside 'em.” 

“Awright,” Huston said. “Don’t you go near ’em. We ain’t 
gonna th’ow ’em out if they’re nice. Thanks, Mr. Jackson.” 

“Good work,” he said to Tom. “I guess them's tlie fellas." 

“Jule picked ’em out,” said Tom. 

“Hell, no wonder,” said Willie. “His Injun blood smelled 
’em. Well, Til point 'cm out to the boys.” 

A sixtccn-ycat'old boy came running through the crowd. 
He stopped, panting, in front of Huston. “Mista Huston,” 
he s-aid, "I been like you said. Tlicy’s a car witli six men parked 
down by the cuc’iyptus trees, .an' thej-’s one with four men up 
tliat north-side road. 1 ast 'cm for a match. Tlicy got guns. 
I seen ’em." 
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"Up near Muskogee tv/enty years ago, they was a blin' 
man v/ith a fiddle " 

"I seen a fella oncct could slap his heels four times in one 
Jump.” 

"Swedes up in Dakota — I:now what they do sometimes? 
Put pepper on the floor. Gits up the ladies’ skirts an’ makes 
’em purty lively — lively as a filiy in season. Swedes do tliat 
sometimes.” 

In the distance tiie Jcsus-lovers watched their restive 
children. "Look on sin,” they said. "Them fol}3 is ridin' to 
hell on a poker. It’s a shame the godly got to sec it.” And 
tlieir children were silent and nervous. 

"One more roun’ an’ then a little res’,” the caller chanted. 
"Hit her hard, ’cause w'e’rc gonna stop soon.” And the girls 
were damp and flushed, and they danced with open mouths 
and serious reverent faces, and the boys flung back their long 
hair and pranced, pointed their toes, and clicked their heels. 
In and out tire squares moved, crossing, backing, whirling, 
and the music shrilled. 

'Tlien suddenly it stopped. Tire dancers stood still, pantine 
with fatigue. And the children broke from restraint, dashed 
on the floor, chased one another madly, ran, slid, stole caps, 
and pulled hair. The dancers sat down, fanning themselves 
svitli tlieir hands. The members of the band got up and 
stretched themselves and sat down again. And the guitar play- 
ers worked softly over their strings. 

Now Willie called, “Choose again for another square, if 
you can.” 'Tlic dancers scrambled to their feel and new dancers 
plunged forward for partners. Tom stood near the three young 
men. He saw them force their w.ay through, out on the floor, 
toward one of the forming squares. He waved his hand at 
Willie, and Willie spoke to the fiddler, nic fiddler squawked 
his bow across the strings. Tss-enty voung men lounged slow- 
ly across the floor. 'Phe three rcaclicd tlic square. And one 
of them said, "I’ll dance with this here.” 

A blond boy looked up in astonishment. “She’s my part- 
ner.” 

“Listen, you little son-of-a-bitch ” 

Off in the darkness a shrill whistle soimdcd. The tlircc 
were walled in now. And each one felt the grip of hands. -'\nd 
llicn the w.all of men moved slo'wly off the platform, 

Willie yelped, "Le’s got” 'Hie music shrilled out. the calkr 
intoned Inc figures, the feet thudded on the platform. 

A louring car drove to the entrance. 'Hie driver called. 
"Open up. We hear you got a riot.” 

The guard kept his position- “We got no riot. Lvtcn to 
that music. Who arc you?” 
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"Av.'right, boys, put 'em over the back fence. An' don't 
hurt ’em. They don’t know what tliey’rc doin’.” 

The squad moved slowly toward the rear of the camp, 
and Huston looked after them. 

Jule said, "Le’s jes' take one good kick at 'em.” 

“No, you don’t!” Willie cried. “I said we wouldn’.” 

“Jes’ one nice little kick,” Jule pleaded. "Jes’ loft 'cm over 
the fence.” 

“No, sir,” Willie insisted. 

“Listen you,” he said, “we’re lettin’ you off this time. 
But you bike back the word. If’n ever this here happens 
again, we’ll jes’ natcherally lack the hell outa whoes’cr comes; 
we’ll bust ever’ bone in their body. Now you tell your boja 
that. Huston says you’re our kinda folia — maybe. I’d hate to 
tliink of it.” 

'Tlicy neared the fence. Two of the seated guards stood 
up and moved over. "Got some fellas goin’ home early,” said 
Willie. 'The three men climbed over the fence and disap- 
peared into the darkness. 

And the squad moved quickly back toward the dance 
floor. And tlic music of “01’ Dan Tucker” sldrled and whined 
from the string band. 

Over near the office the men still squatted and talked, and 



them, men of knowledge. The men who graft the young trees, 
tlie little vines, are the cleverest of all, for theus is a sur- 
geon’s job, as tender and delicate; and these men must have 
surgeons' hands and surgeons' hearts to slit the bark, to place 
III the grafts, to bind the wounds and cover tlrcin from tlic air. 
r, Tlicse are great men. 

Along tire rows, tire cultivators move, tearing lire spring 
... grass and turning it under to make a fertile earth, breaking 
Are ground to hold Are water up near the surface, ridging the 
ground in litAe pools for the irrigation, destroying the weed 
roots that may drink the water away from tire trees. 

And all the time the fruit swells and the flowers break out 
in long clusters on the vines. And in the growing year the 
warmtlr grows and the leaves turn dark green. Tire prunes 
lengthen like little green bird's eggs, and the limbs sag down 
against Are crutches under Arc weight. And Arc hard little 
pears take shape, and the beginning of the fuzz comes out on 
Are peaches. Grape blossoms shed their tiiry petals and the 
hard little beads become green buttons, and Are buttons grow 
heavy. 'Tire men who work in Are fields. Arc owners of the tittle 
orchards, watch and calculate. The year is hc,a\w with prcdricc. 
^ And Arc men are proud, for of their knowledge they can 
make Are year hca\ 7 . Tlrey have trnnsfomred Aic world with 
: their knowledge. The short, lean wheat has been made big and 

- productive. Little sour apples have growm large and sweet, 

- and that old grape that grew among the trees and fed the 
i birds its tiny fruit has mothered a thousand varieties, red and 

black, green and pale pink, purple and yellow; and each variety 
1' with its own flavor. 'Idrc men who work in the cspciimcntal 

- farms have made new fruits; nectarines and forty kinds of 
plums, walnuts v/ith paper shells. And always they wo‘k, 
selecting, grafting, changing, driving themselves, driving the 

; earth to produce. 

: And first the cherries ripen. Cent and a half a pound. 

: Hell, wc can't pick 'cm for that. Black cherries and ted ch'-i* 

tics, hill and sweet, and the birds cat half of each chciiy and 
the ycllowjackcts buzz into the holes tlic birds made. M'.d 
On the ground the seeds drop and dry with black shreds iianr,- 
: in^ from tlicm. 

_ riic purple prunes soften and sweeten. My God. sve can't 
' pick them and dry and sulphur them, ^^'e can't pay wage-. 

‘ no matter what wages. And the puiplc prunes r-upet tkc 

ground. And first the skins wrinkle a little and snarr!’.- 
' flies come to feast, and the valley is filled witti the o-.in- o. 
sweet dcc.ay. 'Flic meat turns dark and the ct<'p slinw.' cr, 
Aic ground". „ , 

And the peats grow vcllow and soft, f ive s ' ' 

S'.' a 


Bum coffee for fuel in tlie ships. Bum com to heep svarm, 
it makes a hot fire. Dump potatoes in the rivers and place 
guards along tlie banks to keep the hungry people from fishing 
Uiem out. Slaughter the pigs and bury them, and let the 
putrescence drip down into fire earth. 

There is a crime here that goes beyond denunciation. Tlicrc 
is a sorrow here that weeping cannot s>'mbolizc. Tlicre is a 
failure here that topples all our success. 'Fire fertile earth, the 
straight tree rows, the sturdy trunks, and the ripe fruit. And 
children dying of pellagra must die because a profit cannot be 
taken from an orange. And coroners must fill in the certificate 
— died of malnutrition — ^because the food must rot, must be 
forced to rot. 

The people come with nets to fish for potatoes in the river, 
and the guards hold them back; tlicy conic in rattling cars to 
get the dumped oranges, but tlie kerosene is sprayed. And 
they stand still and watch tlie potatoes float by, listen to the 
screaming pigs being killed in a ditch and covered with quick- 
lime, watch Uie mountains of oranges slop down to a putrefy- 
ing ooze; and in the eyes of the people there is the failure; 
and in the eyes of the hungry there is a growng wratli. In Bic 
souls of the people tlie grapes of wrath arc filling and growing 
heavy, growing heavy for the vintage. 



"Ma gets tough,” Tom said. “I seen her a-gettin’ mad quite 
a piece now. She jus’ "boils up.” 

Pa said with relief, ‘‘"Well, she brang it into the open, any- 
ways, I been layin’ at night, a-bumin’ my brains up. Now we 
can talk her out, anyways.” 

Ma came back with her bucket of steaming water. “Well,” 
she demanded, “figger anything out?” 

“Jus’ workin’ her over,” said Tom. “Now s’pose we jus’ 
move up north where that cotton’s at. We been over this 
here country. We know they ain’t nothin’ here. S’pose we 
pack up an’ shove north. 'Then when the cotton’s ready, 
we’ll be there. I kinda like to get my ban’s aioun’ some cotton. 
You got a full tank, Al?” 

“Mmos' — ^’bout two inches down.” 

“Should get us up to that place.” 

Ma poised a dish over the bucket. “Well?” she demanded. 

Tom said. “You win. We’ll move on, 1 guess. Huh, Pa?” 

“Guess we got to,” Pa said. 

Ma glanced at him. “When?” 

“Well — no need waitin’. Might’s well go in the mornin'." 

“We got to go in the momin’. I toV you what’s lef .” 

“Now, Ma, don’t think I don’ wanta go. I ain’t had a good 
gutful to eat in tw6 weeks. ’Course I filled up, but I didn’ 
take no good from it.” 

Ma plunged the dish into the bucket. “We’ll go in the 
momin’,” she said. 

Pa sniffed, “Seems like times is changed,” he said sarcas- 
tically. “Time was when a man said what we’d do. Seems like 
women is tellin’ now. Seems like it’s purty near time to get 
out a stick.” 

Ma put the clean dripping tin dish out on a box. She srniled 
down at her work. “You get your stick. Pa,” she said. “Times 
when they’s food an’ a place to set, then maybe you can use 
your stick an’ keep your skin whole. But you ain’t a-doin' your 
job, either a-thinkin’ or a-workin’. If you was, why, you could 
use your stick, an' women folks’d snifEe their nose^an’ crccp- 
mouse aroun’. But you jus’ get you a stick now an' you 3in't 
lickin’ no woman; you’re a-fightin’, ’cause I got a stick all 
laid out too.” 

Pa grinned with embanassment. “Now it ain’t good to have 
the little fellas hear you talkin’ like that,” he said. 

“You get some bacon inside the little fellas ’fore you come 
tellin’ what else is good for ’em,” said Ma. 

Pa got up in disgust and moved away, and Uncic j . 
followed him. , , . , „ , 

Ma’s hands were busy in the water, but she watchc 
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“I Icnow. We Jus’ didn' have no milk.” 

Rose of Sharon said dully, “Ef Connie hadn’ went away, 
we'd a had a little house by now, with him studyin' an’ all. 
Would a got milk like I need. Would a had a nice baby. 
This here baby ain’t gonna be no good. I ought a had milk.” 
She reached in her apron pocket and put something into her 
mouth. 

Ma said, 'T seen you nibblin’ on somepin. What you 
eatin’?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“Come on, what you nibblin’ on?” 

“Jus’ a piece of slack lime. Foun’ a big hunk.” 

“Why, that’s jus’ like eatin’ dirt.” 

“I kinda feel like I wan’ it.” 

'Ma was silent. She spread her knees and tightened her 
skirt. “I know,” she said at last. “I et coal oncet when I was 
in a fambly way. Eet a big piece a coal. Granma says I shouldn’. 
Don’ you say that about the baby. You got no right even to 
think it.” 

“Got no husban’! Got no milk!” 

Ma said, “If you was a well girl. I’d take a whang at you. 
Right in the face.” She got up and went inside the tent. 
She came out and stood in front of Rose of Sharon, and she 
held out her hand. "Look!” The small gold earrings were in 
her hand. “Tliese is for' you.” 

The girl’s eyes brightened for a moment, and then she 
looked aside. “I ain’t pierced.” 

'Well, I’m a-gonna pierce ya.” Ma hurried back into the 
tent. She came back with a cardboard box. Hurriedly she 
threaded a needle, doubled the thread and tied a scries of 
knots in it. She threaded a second needle and knotted the 
thread. In the box she found a piece of cork. 

“It’ll hurt. It’ll hurt.” 

Ma stepped to her, put the cork in back of the ear lobe 
and pushed the needle through the ear, into the cork. 

'The girl hvitched. “It sticks. It’ll hurt.” 

“No more’n that.” 

‘‘Yes, it will.” 

“Well, then. Le’s see the other ear first.” She placed the 
Cork and pierced the other ear. 

"It’ll hurt.” 

“Hush!” said Ma. "It’s all done.” 

Rose of Sharon looked at her in wonder. Ma clipped the 
needles off and pulled one knot of each thread tlirough the 
lobes. 

Now,” she said. “Ever’ day we’ll pull one knot, and in a 



“Now wait a minute.” 

“No, sir — you git away.” . 

A1 lunged suddenly, caught her by the ankle, and tapped 
her. He grabbed her when she fell and held her and put his 
hand over her angry mouth. She tried to bite his palm, but 
he cupped it out over her mouth, and he held her do\ra 
with his other arm. And in a moment she lay still, and in 
another moment they were giggling together in the dry gr^s. 

“Vk^y, we’ll be a-comin’ back purty soon,” said Al. An^ 
I’ll have a pocketful a jack. We’ll go down to Hollywood an 
see the pitchers.” 

She was lying on her back. Al bent over her. And he saw 
the bright evening star reflected in her eyes, and he saw the 
black cloud reflected in her eyes. “We’U go on the train,” 
he said. 

"How long ya think it’ll be?” she asked. 

“-Qh, maybe a month,” he said. 

The evening dark came down and Pa and Uncle John 
squatted with the heads of families out by the office. They 
studied the night and the future. The little manager, in his 
white clothes, frayed and clean, rested his elbows on the 
porch rail. His face was drawn and tired. 

Huston looked up at him. “You better get some sleep, 
mister,” 

“I guess I ought. Baby bom last night in Unit Three. I’m 
getting to be a good midwife.” 

“Fella oughta know,” said Huston. “Married fella got to 
know.” 

Pa said, “We’re a-gittin’ out in the mornin'.” 

“Yeah? Which way you goin’?” 

“Thought we’d go up north a while. Try to get in the first 
cotton. We ain’t had work. We’re outa food.” 

“Know if they’s any work?” Huston asked. 

“No, but we’re sure they ain’t none here.” 

“They will be, a litfle later,” Huston said. “We’ll, hold on.” 

We hate to go,” said Pa. “Folks been so nice here — an' 
™ toilets an’ all. But we got to eat. Got a tank of gas. 

“ 6<^t us a little piece up the road. We had a bath ever’ 
day here. Never was so clean in my life. Funny thing — use 
ra be I on y got a bath ever’ week an’ I never seemed to stink, 
cut now if I don’ get one ever’ day I stink. Wonder if taldn’ 
a bath so often makes that?” 

said^^^^^ you couldn’t smell yourself before,” the manager 

Maybe. I wisht we could stay.” 

the little manager held his temples between his palms. 


horses, he don’t raise no hell if he got to feed ’em when they 
ain’t workin’. But if a fella got men workin’ for him, he jus’ 
don’t give a damn. Horses is a hell of a lot more worth than 
men. I don’.understan’ it.” 

"Gets so I don’ v/anta think about iy’ said Jule. “An’ I 
got to think about it. I got this here little girl. You know 
how purty she is. One week they give her a prize in this camp 
'cause she's so purty. Well, what’s gonna happen to her? 
She’s gettin’ spindly. I ain’t gonna stan' it. She’s so purty. 
I’m gonna bust out.” 

"How?” Willie asked. "What you gonna do — steal some 
stuS an’ git in jail? Kill somebody an’ git hung?” 

“I don’ know,” said Jule. “Gits me nuts thinkin’ about it. 
Gits me clear nuts.” 

"I’m a-gonna miss them dances,” Tom said. “Them was 
wme of the nicest dances I ever seen. Well, I'm gonna turn 
in. So long. I’ll be seein' you someplace.” He shook hands. 

“Sure will,” said Jule. 

"Well, so long.” Tom moved away into the darkness. 

In the darkness of the Joad tent Ruthie and Winfield lay 
on their mattress, and Ma lay beside them. Ruthie whis- 
pered, “Mai” 

"Yeah? Ain't you asleep yet?” 

“Ma — they gonna have croquet where we’re goin’?” 

“I don’ know. Get some sleep. We want to get an early 
sfart." 

“Well, I wisht we’d stay here where we’re sure we got 
croquet.” 

“Shi” said Ma. 

“Ma, Winfiel’ hit a kid tonight.” 

“He shouldn’ of.” 

“I know. I tol’ 'im, but he hit the kid right in the nose an’ 
Jesus, how the blood run down!” 

“Don’ talk like that. It ain’t a nice way to talk.” 

Winfield turned over. "That kid says wc was Okies,” he 
said in an outraged voice, “He says he wasn’t no Okie 'cause 
he come from Oregon. Says we was goddamn Okies. I 
socked him.” _ 

“Shi You shouldn’. He can’t hurt you callin’ names. 

“Well, I won’t let ’im,” Winfield said fiercely. 

“Shi Get some sleep.” , , ,, 

Ruthie said, “You oughla seen the blood run down all 
over his clothes.” . , , . j 

Ma reached a hand from under the blanket and snapped 
Ruthie on die check with her finger. The little girl wen 
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piled the mattress on top of the load and bound the tarpaulin 
in place over its ridge pole. 

“A\vright, Ma,” said Tom. ‘‘She’s ready." 

Ma held a plate of cold biscuits in her hand. “Awright. 
Here. Each take one. It’s all we got.” 

Ruthie and Winfield grabbed their biscuits and climbed up 
on the load. They covered themselves vrith a blanket and 
went back to sleep, still holding the cold hard biscuits in their 
hands. Tom got into the driver’s seat and stepped on the 
starter. It buzzed a little, and then stopped. 

"Goddamn you, AH” Tom cried. "You let the battery’ tun 
down.” 

A1 blustered, "How the hell was I gonna keep her up if I 
ain’t got gas to run her?” 

Tom chuckled suddenly. “Well, I don' know how, but it’s 
your fault. You got to crank her.” 

“I tell you it ain’t my fault.” 

Tom got out and found the crank under the seat. “It’s my 
fault,” he said. 

"Gimme that crank.” A1 seized it. "Pull down the spark so 
she don’t take my arm off.” 

.‘X).K. Twist her tail.” 

A1 labored at the crank, around and around. The engine 
caught, spluttered, and roared as Tom choked the car deli- 
cately. He raised the spark and reduced the throttle. 

Ma climbed in beside him. “We woke up es'cr’body in tlie 
camp,” she said. 

“'rhey’ll go to sleep again.” 

A1 climbed in on the other side. "Pa ’n’ Uncle John got 
up top,” he said. “Coin’ to sleep again.” 

Tom drove toward the main gate. The watchman came 
out of the office and played his flashlight on the truck. 
"Wait a minute.” 

"What ya want?” 

“You checkin’ out?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, I got to cross you off.” 

‘‘O.K." 

"Know which way you’re goin’?” 

"Well, we're gonna ^ up north.” 

“Well, good luck,” said the watchman. 

“Same to you. So long.” 

'The truck edged slowly over the big hump and into the 
road. Tom retraced the road he had driven before, past 
Weedpatch and west until he came to 99, then norlli on the 
great paved road, toward Bakersfield. It was growing light 
when he came into the outskirts of the city. 
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they jus’ go hide down, the willows an’ then they come out 
an’ build ’em another weed shack. Jus’ like gophers. Got so 
use' to it they don’t even get mad no more, this fella says. 
They jus’ figger it’s like bad weather.” 

“Sure was bad weather for me that night,” said Tom. They 
moved up the wide highway. And the sun’s warmth made 
them shiver. “Gettin’ snappy in the momin’,” said Tom. 
“Winter’s on tlie way. I jus’ hope we can get some money 
'fore it comes. Tent ain't gonna be nice in the winter.” 

Ma sighed, and then she straightened her head. “Tom,” 
she said, “we gotta have a house in tlie winter. I tell ya we 
got to. Ruthie’s awright, but Winfiel' ain’t so strong. We 
got to have a house when the rains come. I heard it jus’ 
rains cats aroun’ here.” 

“We’ll get a house, Ma. You res’ easy. You gonna have a 
house.” 

“Jus’ so’s it’s got a roof an’ a floor. Jus’ to keep the little 
fellas ofTn the groan’” 

“We’ll try, Ma.” 

“I don’ wanna worry ya now.” 

“We’ll try, Ma.” 

“I jus’ get panicky sometimes,” she said. “I jus’ lose my 
spunk.” 

“I never seen you when you lost it.” 

• “Nights I do, sometimes.” 

There came a harsh hissing from the front of the truck. 
Tom grabbed the wheel tight and he thrust the brake dowm 
to the floor. The truck bumped to a stop. Tom sighed. “Well, 
there she is.” He leaned back in tlie seat. A1 leaped out and 
ran to the right front tire. 

"Great big nail,” he called. 

"We got any tire patch?” 

“No,” said Al. “Used it all up. Got patch, but no glue 
stuff.” 

Tom turned and smiled sadly at Ma. “You shouldn’ a tol’ 
about that dollar,” he said. “We’d a fixed her some way.” He 
got out of the car and went to the flat tire. 

Al pointed to a big nail protruding from tlie flat casing. 
“There she isl” 

“If they’s one nail in the county, we run over it” 

“Is it bad?” Ma called. 

“No, not bad, but we got to fix her.” 

The family piled down from the top of tlie truck. “Punc- 
ture?” Pa aske^ and then he saw the tire and was silent 

Tom moved Ma from the seat and got tlie can of tire 
patch from underneath tiic cushion. He unrolled the rubber 
patch and took out tlie tube of cement, squeezed it gently. 
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“Well, you go north to Pixley, that’s thirty-five or -six 
niles, and you turn east. Go about six miles. Ask anybody 
vhere the Hooper ranch is. You’ll find plenty o£ work there.’’ 

“We sure will.” 

“Know where there’s other people looking for work?” 

“Sure,” said Tom. “Down at the Weedpatch camp they’s 
plenty lookin’ for work.” 

“I’ll take a run down there. We can use quite a few. Re- 
nember now, turn east at Pixley and keep straight east to tire 
Hooper ranch.” 

“Sure,” said Tom. “An' we thank ya, mister. We need work 
iwful bad,” 

“All right. Get along as soon as you can.” He walked back 
icross the road, climbed into his open roadster, and drove 
iway south. 

Tom threw his weight on the pump. “Twenty apiece,” 
he called. “One — two — three — ^four — ” At twenty A1 took 
:he pump, and then Pa and then Uncle John. The tire filled 
out and grew plump and smooth. Three times around, the 
pump went. “Let ’er down an’ le’s see,” said Tom. 

A1 released the jack and lowered the car. “Got plenty,” he 
said. “Maybe a little too much.” 

They threw the tools into tire car. “Come on, le’s go,” Tom 
called. “We’re gonna get some work at last.” 

Ma got in the middle again. A1 drove this time. 

“Now take her easy. Don’t bum her up, Al.” 

'They drove on through the sunny morning fields. 'Tlie 
mist lifted from the hilltops and they were clear and brown, 
with black-purple creases. The wild doves flew up from the 
fences as the truck passed. Al unconsciously increased his 
speed. 

“Easy,” Tom warned him. “She’ll blow up if you crowd 
her. We got to get there. Might even get in some work to- 
day.” 

Ma said excitedly, “With four men a-workin’ maybe I 
can get some credit right off. Fust thing I'll get is coSee, 
’cause you been wanting that, an’ then some flour an’ bakin’ 
powder an’ some meat. Better not get no side-meat right off. 
Save that for later. Maybe Sat’dy. An’ soap. Got to get soap. 
Wonder where we’ll stay,” She babbled on. “An’ milk. I’ll get 
some milk ’cause Rosasnam, she ought to have milk. 'Tlie lady 
nurse says that.” 

A snake wriggled across the warm highway. Al zipped 
over and ran it down and came back to his owu lane. 

“Gopher snake,” said Tom. “You oughtn’t to done tliat.” 

“I hate ’em,” said Al gaily, “Hate all kinds. Give me the 
stomach-quake.” 
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warden. He'd make his break an’ they’d take ’im by the han’ 
an’ lead 'im back. Well, one time he drawed a plan where 
he’s goin’ over. ’Course he showed it aroun’, an’ ever’body 
-3 kep’ still. An’ he hid out, an’ ever’bbdy kep’ still. So he’s got 
^ himself a rope somewheres, an' he goes over the wall. 'The/s 
t sk guards outside with a great big sack, an’ Hooligan comes 
i: quiet down the rope an’ they jus’ hoi’ the sack out an’ he goes 
right inside. 'They tie up the mouiii an’ take’ im back inside. 
2 - Fellas laughed so hard they like to died. But it busted Hooli- 
gan’s spirit. He jus’ cried an’ cried, an’ moped aroun’ an’ got 
b sick. Hurt his feelin’s so bad. Cut his wrists with a pin an’ 
bled to death ’cause his feelin’s was hurt. No harm in ’im at 
ii all. They’s all kinds a screwballs in stir.” 
i "Don’ talk about it,” Ma said. "I knowcd Purty Boy 
Floyd’s ma. He wan’t a bad boy. Jus’ got drove in a comer.” 

'file sun moved up toward noon and the shadow of the 
,! truck grew lean and moved in under the wheels. 

» "Mus’ be Pixley up the road,” A1 said. “Seen a sign a little 
; back.” They drove into the little town and turned eastward 
on a nanower road. And the orchards lined the way and made 
an aisle. 

“Hope we can find her easy,” Tom said. 
j Ma said, ‘“rhat fella said the Hooper ranch. Said anybody’d 
tell us. Hope they’s a store near by. Might get some credit, 
{ I with four men workin’. I could get a real nice supper if they’d 
; gimme some credit. Make up a big stew maybe.” 

j “An’ coffee,” said Tom. “Might even get me a sack a Dur- 

' ham. I ain’t had no tobacca of my own for a long time.” 

; Far ahead the road was blocked with cars, and a line of 
. white motorcTCles was drawn up along the roadside. “Mus’ 
be a wreck,” Tom said. 

; As they drew near a State policeman, in boots and Sam 
, Browne belt, stepped around the last parked car. He held up 

; his hand and A1 pulled to a stop. Tlie policeman leaned con- 

fidentially on the side of the car. “Where you going?” 

A1 said, “Fella said Urey was work pickin’ peaches up this 
way.” 

“Want to work, do you?” 

“Damn right,” said Tom. 

“O.K. Wait here a minute,” He moved to the side of die 
road and called ahead. “One more. 'That’s six cars ready. Bet- 
ter take this batch through.” 

Tom called, “Heyl Wliat’s the matter?” 

The patrol man lounged back. “Got a little trouble up 
ahead. Don’t you worry. You’ll get through. Just follow the 
line.” 

'Tliere came the splattering blast of motorcycles starting. 
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bruised fruit. All right, move along now. Go to work right 
away.” 

The cars moved on. On the door of each square red house 
a number was painted. “Sixty,” Tom said. “There’s sixty. 
Must be down tiiat way. There, sixty-one, sixty-two — There 
she is.” 

A1 parked the truck close to the door of the little house. 
The family came down from the top of the truck and looked 
about in bewilderment. Two deputies approached. They 
looked closely into each face. 

“Name?” 

“Joad,” Tom said impatiently. “Say, what is this here?” 

One of the deputies took out a long list “Not here. Ever 
see these here? Look at the license. Nope. Ain’t got it. Guess 
they're O.K.” 

“Now you look here. We don't want no trouble with you. 
Jes’ do your work and mind your own business and you'll be 
all right.” The two turned abruptly and walked away. At the 
end of the dusty street they sat down on two boxes and their 
position commanded the length of the street. 

Tom stared after them. “TTiey sure do wanta make us feel 
at home.” 

Ma opened the door of the house and stepped inside. ’The 
floor was splashed with grease. In the one room stood a rusty 
tin stove and nothing more. The tin stove rested on four 
bricks and its rusty stovepipe went up through the roof. 'The 
room smelled of srveat and grease. Rose of Sharon stood be- 
side Ma. "We gonna live here?” 

Ma was silent for a moment. “Why, sure,” she said at last. 
“It ain’t so had once we wash it out. Get her mopped.” 

“I like the tent better,” the girl said. 

"This got a floor,” Ma suggested. “This here wouldn’ leak 
when it rains.” She turned to the door. “Might as well un- 
load,” she said. 

The men unloaded the truck silently. A fear had fallen on 
them. 'The great square of boxes was silent. A woman went 
by in the street but she did not look at them. Her head was 
sunk and her dirty gingham dress was frayed at the bottom in 
little flags. 

The pall had fallen on Ruthic and Winfield. 'They did not 
dash away to inspect the place. Tlrey stayed close to tlie truck, 
close to the family. They looked forlornly up and dorvn the 
dusty street. Winfield found a piece of baling wire and he 
bent it back and fortli until it broke. He made a little crank 
of the shortest piece and turned it around and around in his 
hands. 

Tom and Pa were cartydng the mattresses into the house 
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Al's face turned red wth anger. He started to bluster. 

Tom moved near to him. “Come on, Al,” he said quietly, 
“Bread an' meat. We got to get 'em.” 

They reached for the fruit and dropped them in the buck- 
ets. Tom ran at his work. One bucket full, two buckets. He 
dumped them in a box. Three buckets. The box was full. “I 
)us’ made a nickel,” he called. He picked up the box and 
walked hurriedly to the station. “Here’s a nickel’s worth,” he 
said to the checker. 

The man looked into the box, turned over a peach or two. 
“Put it over there. That’s out,” he said. “I told you not to 
bruise them. Dumped 'em outa the bucket, didn't you? Well, 
every damn peach is bruised. Can’t check that one. Put 'em 
in easy or you’re working for nothing.” 

“Why — goddamn it ” 

“Now go easy. I warned you before you started.” 

Tom’s eyes drooped sullenly. “O.K,” he said. “O.K.” He 
went quickly back to the others. “Might’s well dump what 
you got," he said. “Yours is the same as mine. Won't take 
em. 

“Now, what the hell!” Al began. 

"Got to pick easier. Can't drop ’em in the bucket. Got to 
lay 'cm in.” 

They started again, and this time they handled the fruit 
gently. The boxes filled more slowly. “We could figger some- 
pin out, I bet,” Tom said. “If Ruthie an’ Winfiel’ or Rosa- 
sharn jus' put 'em in the boxes, we could work out a system.” 
He carried his newest box to the station. “Is this here worth 
a nickel?" 

The checker looked them over, dug down several layers. 
“That’s better,” he said. He checked the box in, “Just take 
it easy.” 

Tom hurried back. "I got a nickel,” he called. “I got a 
nickel. On'y got to do that there twenty times for a dollar.” 

They worked on steadily through the afternoon. Rutliie and 
Winfield found tliem after a while. “You got to work,” Pa 
told them. “You got to put the peaches careful in tlie box. 
Here, now, one at a time.” 

The children squatted down and picked the peaches out of 
tlie extra bucket, and a line of buckets stood ready for them. 
Tom carried the full boxes to tire station. “Tliat’s seven, he 
said. ‘‘Tliat’s eight. Forty cents we got. Get a nice piece of 
meat for forty cents." ^ , , ,, 

The afternoon passed. Ruthie tried to go away. ' I m far d, 
she whined. “I got to rest.” 

“You got to stay right where you’tc at,” said Fa. 
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"I et six of them peaches,” Ruthie said. 

“Well, you'll have the skitters. An’ it ain’t close to no 
toilet v/here we are.” 

The company’s store was a large shed of corrugated iron. 
It had no display window. Ma opened the screen door and 
went in. A tiny man stood behind the counter. He was com- 
pletely bald, and his head was blue-white.. Large, brown eye- 
brows covered his eyes in such a high arch that his face seemed 
surprised and a little frightened. His nose was long and thin, 
and curved like a bird’s beak, and his nostrils were blocked 
with light brown hair. Over the sleeves of his blue shirt he 
wore black sateen sleeve protectors. He was leaning on his 
elbows on the counter when Ma entered. 

“Afternoon,” she said. 

He inspected her with interest. 'The arch over his eyes be- 
came higher. “Howdy.” 

“I got a slip here for a dollar.” 

“You can get a dollar’s worth,” he said, and he giggled 
shrilly. “Yes, sir. A dollar’s worth. One dollar’s worth.” He 
moved his hand at the stock. “Any of it.” He pulled his sleeve 
protectors up neatly. 

“Tliought I’d gel a piece of meat.” 

“Got all kinds,” he said. "Hamburg, like to have some ham- 
burg? Twenty cents a pound, hamburg.” 

“Ain’t that awful high? Seems to me hamburg was fifteen 
las’ time I got some.” 

_ “Well,” he giggled softly, “yes, it’s high, an’ same time it 
ain't high. Time you go on in town for a couple poun’s of 
hamburg, it’ll cos’ you ’bout a gallon gas. So yon see it ain’t 
really high here, ’cause you got no gallon a gas.” 

_ -Ma said sternly, "It didn' cos’ you no gallon a gas to get 
it out here.” „ 

He laughed delightedly. “You’re lookin' at it b^s-ackwards, 
be said. “We ain't a-buyin' it, we’re a-sellin’ it. If wc was 
buyin' it, wby, that’d be diSerent.” 

Ma put two fingers to her mouth and frowned with thought. 
“It looks all full a fat an’ gristle.” 

“1 ain’t guarantecin’ she won’t cook down," the store- 
keeper said. “I ain’t guarantecin’ I’d eat her myself; but tijcy s 
lots of stuff 1 wouldn’ do.” . ,, , 

Ma looked up at Ihm fiercely for a moment. She contro c 
her voice. "Ain’t you got some cheaper kind a meat? 

“Soup bones,” he said. “Ten cents a pound. 

“But them’s jus’ bones.” . , , » 

“Them’s jes’ bones,” he said. “Make mce soup. ]cs bones. 

“Got any boilin’ beef?” , „ 

“Oh, yeahl Sure. Tliat's two bits a poun . 
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a bag and folded the top carefully down. His eyes slipped to 
Ma, and then hid in his work again. She watched him, and she 
smiled a little. 

“How’d you get a job like this?” she asked, 

“A fella got to eat,” he began; and then, belligerently, “A 
fella got a right to eat.” . 

“\^at fella?” Ma asked. 

He placed the four packages on the counter. “Meat,” he 
said. “Potatoes, bread, coffee. One dollar, even,” She handed 
him her slip of paper and watched while he entered the name 
and the amount in a ledger. “There,” he said. “Now we’re all 
even.” 


Ma picked up her bags. "Say,” she said- “We got no sugar 
for the coffee. My boy Tom, he wants sugar. Look!” she said. 
“They’re a-workin’ out there. You let me have some sugar an’ 
I’ll bring the slip in later.” 

The little man looked away — took his eyes as far from Ma 
as he could. “I can't do it,” he said softly. “That’s the rule. I 
can't. I’d get in trouble. I’d get canned.” 

“But they’re a-workin’ out in the field now. 'They got 
more’n a dime cornin’. Gimme ten cents of sugar, Tom, he 
wanted sugar in his coffee. Spoke about it.” 

“I can’t do it, ma’am. 'That’s the rule. No slip, no gro- 
ceries. 'The manager, he talks about that all the time. No, I 
can’t do it. No, I can’t They’d catch me. They always catch 
fellas. Always. I can’t” 

“For a dime?” 


“For anything, ma’am.” He looked pleadingly at her. And 
then his face lost its fear. He took ten cents from his pocket 
and rang it up in the cash register. “There,” he said witii re- 
lief. He pulled a little bag from under tlie counter, whipped 
it open and scooped some sugar into it, weighed the bag. and 
added a little more sugar, ‘"rhere you are,” he said. "Now 
it’s all right You bring in your slip an’ I’ll get my dime back.’ 

Ma studied him. Her hand went blindly out and put tlic 
little bag of sugar on the pile in her arm. “Thanks to you,’ 
she said quietly. She started for the door, and when riic 
reached it, she turned about. “Tm leatnin’ one thing good, 
she said. “Learnin’ it all a time, ever’ day. If you’re in trouble 
or hurt or need — go to poor people. 'Tlrcy’re the only ones 
that’ll help — the only ones.” 'The screen door slammed be- 
hind her. , , , 

The little man leaned his elbows on tlic counter and loo.' 
after her svith his surprised c>’cs. A plump tortoise slicll c 
leaped up on the counter and stalked lazily 
rubbed sideways against his arms, and he reached ou 


Christ’s sake. Be wantin’ tubs next.” He stared glunrly after 
the four Joads. 

A second guard came around the end house. “ ’S’matter, 
Mack?” 

“Why, them goddamn Okies. 'Is they warm water?’ he 
says.” 

The second guard rested his gun butt on the ground. “It’s 
them gov’ment camps,” he said. “I bet that fella been in a 
gov'ment camp. We ain’t gonna have no peace till we svipe 
mem camps out. They’ll be wantin’ clean sheets, first thing 
we know.” 

Mack asked, “How is it out at the main gate — hear any- 
thing?” 

“Well, they was out there yellin’ all day. State police got 
it in hand. They’re runnin' the hell outa them smart guys. I 
heard they’s a long lean son-of-a-bitch spark-pluggin' the 
thing. Fella says they'll get him tonight, an’ then she’ll go to 
pieces.” 

“We won't have no job if it comes too easy,” Mack said. 

“We’ll have a job, all right. These goddamn Okiesl You 
got to watch ’em all the time. Things get a little quiet, we can 
always stir ’em up a little.” 

“Have trouble when they cut the rate here, I guess.” 

“We sure will. No, you needn’ worry about us havin' work 
— not while Hooijer’s snubbin' close.” 

The fire roared in the Joad house. Hamburger patties splash- 
ed and hissed in the grease, and the potatoes bubbled. Tlic 
house was full of smoke, and the yellow lantern light threw 
heavy black shadows on the wails. Ma worked quickly about 
the fire while Rose of Sharon sat on a box resting her heavy 
abdomen on her knees. 

“Feelin’ better now?” Ma asked. 

"Smell a cookin' gets me. I’m hungry, too.” 

“Go set in the door,” Ma said. “I got to have that box to 
break up anyways.” 

The men trooped in. “Meat, by Godl” said Tom. "And 
coffee. I smell her. Jesus, I’m hungry! I et a lot of peaches, but 
they didn’ do no good. Wlierc can we wash, Ma?” 

"Go down to the water tank. Wash down there. I jus’ sent 
Ruthie an’ Winfiel’ to wash.” 'Tlie men went out again. 

“Go on now, Rosasham,” Ma ordered. "Either you set m 
the door or else on the bed. I got to break that box up. 

The girl helped herself up witli her hands. She moved 
heavily to one of the mattresses and sat down on it. Rutiuc 
and Winfield came in quietly, trying by silence and by keeping 
close to tlie wall to remain obscure. 
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the dark water, and saw the stretched reflections of the stars. 
The State Road was ahead. Car lights swooping past showed 
where it was. Tom set out again toward it. He could see the 
high wire gate in the starlight. 

A figure stirred beside the road. A voice said, “Hello — ^who 
is it?” 

Tom stopped and stood still. “Who are you?” 

A man stood up and walked near. Tom could see the gun 
in his hand. Then a flashlight played on his face. “Where you 
think you’re going?” 

‘Well, I thought I’d take a walk. Any law against it?” 

“You better walk some other way.” 

Tom asked, "Can’t I even get out of here?” 

"Not tonight you can’t. Want to walk back, or shall I 
whistle some help an’ take you?” 

“Hell,” said Tom, “it ain’t nothin’ to me. If it’s gonna 
cause a mess, I don’t give a darn. Sure, I’ll go back.” 

The dark figure relaxed. The flash went ofi. “Ya see, it’s for 
your own good. Them crazy pickets might get you.” 

“What pickets?” 

“Them goddamn reds.” 

“Oh,” said Tom. “I didn’ know ’bout them.” 

“You seen ’em when you come, didn’ you?” 

‘Well, I seen a bunch a guys, but they was so many cops I 
didn’ know. Thought it was a accident.’^ 

“Well, you better git along back.” 

“That’s O.K. with me, mister.” He swung about and started 
back. He v/alked quietly along the road a hundred yards, and 
then he stopped and hstencd. The twittering call of a raccoon 
sounded near the irrigation ditch and, very far away, the 
angry howl of a tied dog. Tom sat down beside the road and 
listened. He heard the high soft laughter of a mght hawk and 
the stealthy movement of a creeping animal in tlie stubble. 
He inspected the skyline in both directions, dark frames both 
ways, nothing to show against. Now he stood up and wnlkcd 
slowly to the right of the road, off into the stubble field, and 
he walked bent down, nearly as low as the haycocks. He mcu'cd 
slowly and stopped occasionally to listen. At Ipt he came to 
the svire fence, five strands of taut barbed wire. Beside the 
fence he lay on his back, moved his head under tlic lowest 
strand, held tlie wire up with his hands and slid himself under, 
pushing against the ground with his feet. 

He was about to get up when a group of men walked by on 
the edge of the highway. Tom waited until tlicy vverc far 
ahead before he stood up and followed tlicm. He watched tne 
side of the road for tents. A few automobiles went by. A stic.im 
cut across the fields, and tire highway crossed it on ,a sma 
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; The men in the tent chudded. A wizened little man with a 
; wrinkled face slapped his knee. “Talks all the time,” he said, 
i “Folks Idnda likes to hear 'im, though." 

“Use’ ta be a preacher,” said Tom. “Did he tell that?” 

“Sure, he told.” 

Casy grinned. “Well, sir,” he went on, “I begin gettin’ at 
things. Some a them fellas in the tank was drunlS, but mostly 
they was there 'cause they stole stuff; an' mostly it was stuff 
they needed an’ couldn’ get no other way, Ya see?” he asked. 

“No,” said Tom. 

“Well, they was nice fellas, ya see. What made ’em bad 
was they needed stuff. An’ I begin to see, then. It’s need that 
makes all the trouble. I ain’t got it worked out. Well, one day 
they give us some beans that was sour. One fella started yell- 
in’, an’ nothin’ happened. He yelled his head off. Trusty come 
along an’ looked in an’ went on. Then another fella yelled. 
Well, sir, then we all got yellin'. And we all got on the same 
tone, an’ I teU ya, it jus' seemed like that tank bulged an’ give 
and swelled up. By God! Then somepin happened! They come 
a-runnin’, and they give us some other stuff to eat — give it 
to us. Ya see?” 


“No,” said Tom. 

Casy put his chin down on his hands. “Maybe I can’t tell 
you,” he said. “Maybe you got to find out, Wlicrc's your cap?” 

“I come without it.” 

“How’s your sister?” 

“Hell, she’s big as a cow. I bet she got twins. Gonna need 
wheels under her stomach. Got to holdin’ it with her ban’s, 
now. You ain' tol' me what’s goin' on.” 

The wizened man said, “We struck. This here’s a strike. 

“Well, fi’ cents a box ain’t much, but a fella can eat.” ^ 

“Fi’ cents?” the wizened man cried. “Fi' cents! Tliey payin 
you'fi’ cents?” 


. “Sure. We made a buck an’ a half.” 

A heavy silence fell in the tent. Casy stared out the en- 
trance, into the dark night. “Lookie, Tom,” he said at last. 
“We come to work there. They says it’s gonna be fi cents. 
They was a hell of a lot of us. We got there an thej' says 
they’re payin’ two an’ a half cents. A fella can’t even cat on 
tlrat, an’ if he got kids — So we says we w'on’t take it. So they 
dmv us off. An’ all the cops in tlie worl' come dcr-sTi on us. 
Now they’re payin’ you five. When they bust tins here stnKc 
— ya think they’ll pay five?” 

“'I dunno,” Tom said. “Payin’ five now. f . 

“Lookie,” said Casy. “Wc tried to camp together, r.n thC; 
dmv us like pigs. Scattered us. Beat the hell outa fellas. U. 


“Pa wouldn’t do it,” Tom said. “I know 'im. He’d say it 
wasn’t none of his business.” 

“Yes,” Casy said disconsolately. “I guess that’s right. Have 
to take a heatin’ ’fore he’ll know.” 

“We was outa food,” Tom said. “Tonight we had meat. 
Not much, but we had it. 'Think Pa’s gonna give up his meat 
on account a other fellas? An’ Rosasham oughta get milk. 
Think Ma’s gonna wanta starve that baby jus’ ’cause a bunch 
a fellas is yellin’ outside a gate?” 

Casy said sadly, “I wisht they could see it. I wisht tliey 
could see the on’y way they can depen’ on their meat — :Oh, 
the hell! Get tar’d sometimes. God-awful tar’d. I knowed a 
fella. Brang ’im in while I was in the jail bouse. Been tryin’ 
to start a union. Got one started. An’ then them vigilantes 
bust it up. An’ know what? Them very folks he been tryin’ to 
help tossed him out. Wouldn’ have nothin’ to do with ’im. 
Scared they’d get saw in his comp’ny. Say, ‘Git out. You’re a 
danger on us.’ Well, sir, it hurt his feelin’s purty bad. But 
then he says, ‘It ain’t so bad if you know.’ He says, ‘French 
Revolution — all them fellas that figgered her out got their 
heads chopped off. Always that way,’ he says. ‘Jus’ as natural 
as rain. You didn’ do it for fun no way. Doin’ it ’cause you 
have to. ’Cause it’s you. Look a Washington,’ he says. ‘Fit the 
Revolution, an’ after, them sons-a-bitches turned on him. An’ 
Lincoln the same. Same folks yellin’ to kill ’em. Natural as 
rain.’ ” 

“Don’t soun’ like no fun,” said Tom. 

“No, it don’t. This fella in jail, he says, ‘A-nyways, you do 
what you can. An’,’ he says, ‘the on’y thing you got to look 
at is that ever’ time they’s a little step fo’ward, she may slip 
back a little, but she never slips clear back. You can prove 
that,’ he says, ‘an’ that makes the whole thing right. An’ that 
means they wasn’t no waste even if it seemed like they was.’ ” 

“Talkin’,” said Tom. “Always talkin’. Take my brotlier Al. 
He’s out lookin’ for a girl. He don’t care ’bout nothin’ else. 
Couple days he’ll get him a girl. Tliink about it all day an’ do 
it all night. He don’t give a damn ’bout steps up or down or 
sideways.” 

“Sure,” said Casy. “Sure. He’s jus’ doin’ what he’s got to 
do. All of us like that.” 

The man seated outside pulled the lent flap wide. “God- 
damn it, I don’ like it,” he said. 

Casy looked out at him. “WTiat’s the matter?” 

“I don’ know. I jus’ itch all over. Nervous as a cat.” 

“Well, what’s the matter?” 

“I don’ know. Seems like I hear somepin, an’ tlicn I listen 
an’ the}’ ain’t nothin’ to bear.” 
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the strands and braided them up again. Then she clasped her 
hands in front of her and stood motionless for a moment. Her 
face was lighted sharply by the window. She turned, stepped 
carefully among the mattresses, and found the lantern. The 
shade screeched up, and she lighted the wick. 

Pa rolled over and blinked at her. She said, “Pa, you got 
more money?” 

“Huh? Yeah. Paper svrote for sixty cents.” 

“Well, git up an’ go buy some flour an’ lard. Quick, now.” 

Pa yawned. “Maybe the store ain’t open.” 

“Make ’em open it. Got to get somepin in you fellas. You 
got to get out to work.” 

Pa struggled into his overalls and put on his rusty coat. 
He went sluggishly out the door, yawning and stretching. 

The children awakened and watched from under tlieir 
blanket, like mice. Pale light filled the room now, but col- 
orless light, before the sun. Ma glanced at the mattresses. 
Uncle John was awake. A1 slept heavily. Her eyes moved 
to Tom. For a moment she peered at him, and then she 
moved quickly to him. His face was puffed and blue, and 
the blood was dried black on his lips and chin. 'The edges 
of the torn cheek were gathered and tight. 

“Tom,” she whispered, “what’s the matter?” 

“Shi” he said. “Don’t talk loud. I got in a fight.” 

“Tom!” 

“I couldn’ help it, Ma." 

She knelt down beside him. “You in trouble?” 

He was a long time answering. “Yeah,” he said. “In trouble. 
I can’t go out to work. I got to hide.” 

The children crawled near on their hands and knees, 
staring greedily. "What’s the mattcr’th him, Ma?” 

“Hush!” Ma said. "Go wash up.” 

“We got no soap.” 

“Well, use water.” 

“Wliat’s the mattcr’th Tom?” 

“Now you hush. An’ don’t you tell nobody.” 

'They backed away and squatted down against the far wall, 
knorving they would not be inspected. 

Ma asked, “Is it bad?" 

“Nose busted.” 

“I mean the trouble?” 


A1 opened his eyes and looked at Tom. ‘A\’cll, for Chru 
sake! \\Tiat was you in?” 

"WTiat’s a matter?” Uncle John asked. 

Pa clumped in. “They was open all right. He put .a tmy 
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looked around and found the girl's wide eyes. “She gonna 
have her baby an' they won’t be no fambly. I don' know. I 
been a-tryin' to keep her goin'. Winfiei' — ^what’s he gonna 
be, this-a-way? Gettin’ wild, an’ Ruthie too — ^like animals. 
Got nothin’ to trus’. Don' go, Tom. Stay an’ help.’’ 

“O.K.," he said tiredly. “O.K., I shouldn’, though. I know 
it.” 

Ma went to her dishpan and washed the tin plates and 
dried them. “You didn’ sleep.” 

“No.” 

“Well, you sleep. I seen your clothes was wet. I’ll hang 
’em by the stove to dry.” She finished her work. “I’m goin’ 
now. I’ll pick." Rosasharn, if anybody comes, Tom’s sick, you 
hear? Don' let nobody in. You hear?” Rose of Sharon nod- 
ded. “We’lkcome back at noon. Get some sleep, Tom. Maybe 
we can get outa here tonight.” She moved swiftly to him. 
“Tom, you ain’t gonna slip out?” 

“No, Ma.” 

“You sure? You won’t go?” 

“No, Ma. I’ll be here.” 

“Awright. ’Member, Rosasharn.” She went out and closed 
the door firmly behind her. 

Tom lay still — and then a wave of sleep lifted him to the 
edge of unconsciousness and dropped him slowly back and 
lifted him again. 

“You— Tom!” 

“Huh? Yeah!” He started awake. He looked over at Rose 
of Sharon. Her eyes were blazing with resentment "What you 
want?” 


“You killed a fella!” 

“Yeah. Not so loud! You wanta rouse somebody?" 

"What da I care?” she cried. "That lady tol’ me. She saj's 
what sin’s gonna do. She tol’ me. What chance I got to have 
a nice baby? Connie’s gone, an’ I ain’t gettin’ good food. I 
ain’t gettin’ milk.” Her voice rose hysterically. “An’ now 
you kill a fella. What chance that baby got to get bore 
right? I know — gonna be a freak — a freak! 1 never done no 
dancin’.” 

Tom got up. “Shi” he said. “You’re gonna get folks m 
here.” 

“I don’ care. I’ll have a freak! I didn’ dance no hug-dance. 

He went near to her. “Be quiet.” , , , 

“You get away from me. It ain’t tlie first fella you killed, 
neither.” Her face was growang red witlr hysteria. Her J'Oii.s 
blurred. “1 don’ wanta look at you.” She covered her beau u i r 
her blanket. . ,, , i 

Tom heard tire choked, smothered cries. He bit u 
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“How’d you Icnow?” 

“I heard folks talkin’ outside.” 

Rose of Sharon looked dully up at Ma. 

Tom pointed at her with his thumb. "She raised hell, Ma. 
Thinks all the trouble is aimed right smack at her. If I’m 
gonna get her upset like that I oughta go ’long.” 

Ma turned on Rose of Sharon. “What you doin’?” 

The girl said resentfully, "How’m I gonna have a nice baby 
with stu5 like this?” 

Ma said, “Hush! You hush now. 1 know how you’re a-feel- 
it’, an’ I know you can’t he’p it, but jus’ keep your moutli 
shut.” 

She turned back to Tom. "Don’t pay her no mind, Tom. 
It’s awful hard, an’ I ’member how it is. Ever’thing is a-shoot- 
in’ right at you when you’re gonna have a baby, an’ ever’thing 
anybody says is a insult, an’ ever'thing against you. Don’t 
pay no mind. She can’t he’p it. It’s jus’ the ^vay she feels." 

“I don’ wanta hurt her.” 

“Hush! Jus’ don’ talk.” She set her bag down on the cold 
stove. “Didn’ hardly make nothin’,’’ she said. "I tol’ you, 
we’re gonna get outa here. Tom, try an’ wrassle me some 
wood. No — you can’t. Here, we got on’y this one box IcF. 
Break it up, I tol’ the other fellas to pick up some sticks on 
the way out. Gonna have mush an’ a little sugar oii.” 

Tom got up and stamped the last box to small pieces. Ma 
carefully built her fire in one end of the stove, consersing 
the flame under one stove hole. She filled a kettle with water 
and put it over the flame. The kettle rattled over tire direct fire, 
rattled and wheezed. 


"How was it pickin’ today?” Tom asked. 

Ma dipped a cup into her bag of cornmeal. "I don' wanta 
talk about it. I was'thinkin’ today how they use’ to be jokes. 
I don’ like it, Tom. We don’ joke no more. Whey thevs 
a joke, it’s a mean bitter joke, an’ they ain't no_ fun in it. Fc!ia 
says today, ‘Depression is over. I seen a jackrabbitt, an 
they wasn’t nobody after him.’ An’ another fella says, Tliat 
ain’t the reason. Can’t afford to kill jackrabbits no more. 
Catch ’em and milk ’em an’ turn ’em loose. One you seen 
prob'ly gone dry.' That’s how I mean. Ain t really funn), 
not funny like that time Uncle John converted an Iniun an 
brang him home, an’ that Injun et his sssiy clean to tlic o • 
tom of the bean bin, an’ then backslid wth ' 

whisky. Tom, put a rag with col' water on your face. 

The dusk deepened. Ma lighted the lantern an ' 

on a nail. She fed the fire and poured cornmc.i p*' ' "j • 
into the hot water. "Rosasbam," she sard, can you sUr tnc 


mush?” 
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“Al, you know we got to git. Take all we got for gas. You 
know.” 

"But, God A%vinighty, Mai A fella needs meat if he’s gonna 
work.” 

"Jus' you sit quiet,” she said. “We got to take the bigges’ 
thing an' whup it fust. An’ you know what that thing is.” 

Tom asked, “Is it about me?” 

“We’ll talk when we’ve et,” said Ma. “Al, we got enough 
gas to go a ways, ain’t we?” 

“ ’Bout a quarter tank,” said Al. 

“I wisht you’d tell me,” Tom said. 

“After. Jus' wait.” 

“Keep a-stirrin' that mush, you. Here, lemme put on some 
coffee. You can have sugar on your mush or in your coffee. 
'They ain’t enough for both.” 

Pa came back wuth one tall can of milk. “ 'Levcn cents,” 
he said disgustedly. 

“Here!” Ma took the can and stabbed it open. She let the 
thick stream out into a cup, and handed it to Tom. “Give 
tliat to Winfiel’.” 

Tom knelt beside the mattress. “Here, drink this.” 

“I can’t. I’d sick it all up. Leave me be.” 

Tom stood up. "He can’t take it now, Ma. Wait a little.” 

Ma took the cup and set it on the window ledge. “Don’t 
none of you touch that,” she warned. “That’s for Winfiel’.” 

“I ain’t had no milk,” Rose of Sharon said sullenly. "I 
oughta have some.” 

“I know, but you’re still on your feet. This here little fella’s 
douTi. Is that mush good an’ thick?” 

“Yeah. Can’t hardly stir it no more.” 

"Awright, le's eat. Now here’s the sugar. 'Tlrcy's about 
one spoon each. Have it on ya mush or in ya coffee.” 

Tom said, "I kinda like salt an’ pepper on mush.” 

"Salt her if you like,” Ma said. “The pepper’s out." 

'The boxes were all gone. 'The family sat on die mattresses 
to cat their mush. They served themselves again and again, 
until the pot was nearly empty. "Save some for Winfiel’,” 
Ma said. 

Winfield sat up and drank his milk, and instantly he wus 
ravenous. He put die mush pot between his legs and ate 
what rvas left and scraped at die crust on the sides. Ma 
poured the rest of the canned milk in a cup and sneaked 
it to Rose of Sharon to drink sccredy in a comer. She poured 
the hot black coffee into the cups and passed dicm around. 

"Now will you tell what’s goin’ on?” Tom asked. "I 
wanta hear.” 
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Ma cried, “It ain’t so, what they say!” 

“Easy, Ma,” Tom said. “They got it cold. Anything them 
dnim-corpse fellas say is right it it’s against us." 

Ma peered through the ill light, and she watched Tom’s 
face, and particularly his lips. “You promised,” she said. 

“Ma, I — ^maybe this fella oughta go away. If — this fella 
done somepin wrong, maybe he’d think, ‘O.K. Le’s get the 
hangin’ oyer. I done wrong an’ I got to l^e it.' But this fella 
didn’ do nothin’ wrong. He don’ feel no worse’n if he killed 
a skunk.” 


Ruthie broke in, “Ma, me an’ Winfiel' knows. He don’ have 
to go this'fella’in' for us.” 

Tom chuckled. “Well, this fella don’ v/ant no bangin’, 
’cause he’d do it again. An’ same time, he don’t aim to bring 
trouble down on his folks. Ma — I got to go." 

Ma covered her mouth with her fingers and coughed to 
dear her throat. “You can’t,” she said. “They wouldn’ be no 
way to hide out. You couldn’ bus’ nobody. But you can bus’ 
us. We can hide you, an' we can see you get to eat while 
your face gets well.” 

“But, Ma 

She got to her feet. “You ain't goin’. We’re a-takin’ you. 
Al, you back the truck against the door. Now, I got it 6g- 
gered out.. We’ll put one matbess on the bottom, an' then 
Tom gets quick there, an’ we take another matbess an’ sort 
of fold it so it makes a cave, an’ he’s in tire cave; and then we 
sort of wall it in. He can breathe out the end, ya see. Don’t 
argue. That’s what we’ll do.” 

Pa complained, “Seems like the man ain’t got no say no 
more. She’s jus’ a heller. Come time wc get settled down. 
I'm a-gonna smack her.” 

“Come that time, you can,” said Ma. “Roust up, Al. Its 
dark enough.” 

Al went outside to the buck. He studied tire matter and 


backed up near the steps. 

Ma said, “Quick now. Git that matbess in!” 

Pa and Unde John flung it over tire end gate. "Now tliat 
one.” They tossed the second matbess up. "Now lorn, 
you jump up there an’ git under. Huta' up.” 

Tom climbed quickly, and dropped. He straightened one 
matbess and pulled tire second on top of him. I .r hwi i 
upwards, stood it sides up, so tlrat the arch covered 1 o.n. 
He could see out bebveen the side-boards - 

and Al and Uncle John loaded quickly, piled , ' -k 
on top of Tom’s cave, stood tlic buckets 
spread tlie last mattress behind. Pots and , 'ntf- ^ 
went in loose, for tlicir boxes had been burned. Dtt. -- 



way, and the right headlight blinked on and off from a 
bad connection. At every jolt the loose pots and pans in the 
truck-bed jangled and crashed. 

Rose of Sharon moaned softly. 

"Feel bad?” Uncle John asked. 

"Ycahl Feel bad all a time. Wisht I could set still in a 
nice place. Wisht we was home an’ never come. Connie 
wouldn’ a went away if we was home. He would a studied 
up an’ got someplace.” Neither A1 nor Uncle John answered 
her. They were embarrassed about Connie. 

At the white painted gate to ibe ranch a guard came to 
the side of the truck. “Coin’ out for good?" 

“Yeah,” said Al. "Coin’ north. Got a job.” 

The guard turned his flashlight on the truck, turned it up 
into the tent. Ma and Pa looked stonily down into the glare. 
“O.K.” The guard swung the gate open. The truck turned 
left and moved toward 101, the great north-south highway. 

“Know where we’re a-goin’?” Uncle John asked. 

“No,” said Al. “Jus’ goin', an' gettin' goddamn sick of it.” 

"I ain’t so tur’ble far from my time,” Rose of Sharon said 
threateningly. “They better be a nice place for me.” 

The night air was cold with the first sting of frost. Bwide 
the road the leaves were beginning to drop from the fruit 
trees. On the load, Ma sat with her back against the truck 
side, and Pa sat opposite, facing her. 

Ma called, “You all right, Tom?” ... ,,, „ 

His muffled voice came back, “Kinda tight in here. We all 
tlirough the ranch?” „ 

"You be careful,” said Ma. "Might git stopped. 

Tom lifted up one side of his cave. In tlic dimness of the 
truck the pots jangled. “I can pull her doum quick, nc 
said. “ ’Sides, I don' like gettin’ trapped in hcrc.^ rested 
up on his elbow. “By God, she’s gettin’ cold, ain t she? 

“Tliey’s clouds up,” said Pa. “Fella says it's gonna be an 
early winter.” , „ i j 

“Squirrels a-buildin’ high, or grass seeds? Tom asked. 

God, you can tell weather from anytliin’. I bet you cou 
a fella could tell weather from a old pair of undcrdra\\cre. 

“I dunno,” Pa said. “Seems like it's gittin on snnfcr to 
me. Fella’d have to live here a long time to know. 

“Which way we a-goin’?” Tom asked. ^ , 

“I dunno. Al, he turned off Icf’. Seems like lies gom Uc 

the way we come-.” . , . , m.,. rcl 

Tom said, “I can’t figger what s best. Seem , . , 

on the main highway they'll be ' keep 

this-a-w.ay, tliey’d pick me right up. Maybe uc ougiun i 

to back roads/' 




there. Well, the picken live in them. Now maybe they’s work 
there. How about if you get work there an' live in one of them 
cars?” 

"How 'bout you?” Ma demanded. 

"Well, you seen that crick, all full a brush. Well, I could 
hide in that brush an’ keep outa sight. An’ at night you could 
bring me out somepin to eat. I seen a culvert, httle ways back. 
I could maybe sleep in there.” 

Pa said, “By God, I’d like to get my hands on some cottoni 
There’s work, I un’erstan'.” 

“Them cars might be a purty place to stay,” said Ma. 
“Nice an’ dry. You think they’s enough brush to hide in, 
Tom?” 


“Sure. I been watchin’. I could fix up a little place, hide 
away. Soon’s my face gets well. I'd come out.” 

“You gonna scar purty bad,” said Ma. 

"H^ll Ever’body’s got scars.” 

“I picked four hunderd poun’s oncet,” Pa said. " 'Course 
it was a good heavy crop. If we all pick, we could get some 
money.” 

“Could get some meat,” said Al, “What’ll we do right 
now?” 

“Go back there, an’ sleeiJ in the truck till momin’,” Pa 
said. ‘“Git work in the momin’. I can see tliem bolls even in 
the dark." 

“How ’bout Tom?” Ma asked. 

“Now you jus' forget me, Ma. I'll take me a blanket. You 
look out on the way back. 'They's a nice culvert. You can 
bring me some bread or potatoes, or mush, an' just leave it 
there. I’ll come get it.” 

“WelU” 


“Seems like good sense to me,” said Pa. 

“It is good sense,” Tom insisted. "Soon’s my face gets a 
little better, why I’ll come out an' go to pickin’.” 

“Well, awright,” Ma agreed. “But don’ you take no chancct. 
Don’ let nobody see you for a while.” , . , .t • 

Tom crawled to tlic back of the truck. “I’ll jus take Uus 
here blanket. You look for that culvert on the way back, Ma. 

“Take care,” she begged. “You take care.” 

"Sure,” said Tom. "Sure I will.” He climbed tlic tail board, 
stepped down the bank. “Good night,” he s.aid. 

Ma watched his figure blur with tlic night and dunpp 
into the bushes beside tlic stream. "Dear Jesus, 1 li pc 


awright,” she said. , , , 

Al asked, “You want I should go back now? 
“Ycali,” said Pa. 
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mcr drawers. Makes nightshirts. And well, hell — a cotton 
bag’s a nice thing. 

Hang it around your waist. Straddle it, drag it behveen 
your legs. She drags light at first. And your fingertips pick 
out the flu2, and the hands go twisting into the sack between 
your legs. Kids come along behind; got no bags for the kids — 
use a gunny sack or put it in your oi’ man’s bag. She hangs 
heavy, some, now. Lean forward, hoist 'er along. I’m a good 
hand with cotton. Finger-wise, boll-wse. Jes’ move along 
talkin’, an’ maybe singin' till the bag gets heavy. Fingers go 
right to it. Fingers know. Eyes see the work — and don’t see it. 

Talkin’ across the rows 

’There was a lady back home, won’t mention no names — 
had a nigger kid all of a sudden. Nobody knowed before. 
Never did hunt out the nigger. Couldn’ never hold up her 
head no more. But I started to tell — she was a good picker. 

Now the bag is heavy, boost it along. Set your hips and 
tow it along, like a work horse. And the kids pickin’ into 
the old man’s sack. Good crop here. Gets thin in the low 
places, thin and stringy. Never seen no cotton like this here 
California cotton. Long fiber, bes’ damn cotton I ever seen. 
Spoil the Ian’ pretty soon. Like a fella wants to buy some 
cotton Ian’ — Don’ buy her, rent her. ’Then when she’s cot- 
toned on down, move someplace nesv. 

Lines of people moving across the fields. Finger-wise. In- 
quisitive fingers snick- in and out and find the bolls. Hardly 
nave to look. 

Bet I could pick cotton if I was blind. Got a feelin’ for a 
cotton boll. Pick clean, clean as a whistle. 

Sack’s full now. 'Take her to the scales. Argue. Scale man 
says you got rocks to make weight. How ’bout him? His 
scales is fixed. Sometimes he’s right, you got rocks in the sack. 
Sometimes you’re right, the scales is crooked. Sometimes botli; 
rocks an’ crooked scales. Always argue, always fight. Keeps 
your head up. An’ his head up. What’s a few rocks? Jus one, 
maybe. Quarter pound? Always argue. i. • 

Back with the empty sack. Got our own boerk. Mark m 
the weight. Got to. If they know you’re markin , then they 
don’t cheat. But God he’p ya if ya don’ keep your own weigh*. 

'This is good work. Kids runnin’ aroun’. Heard bout the 


cotton-pickin’ machine? 

Yeah, I heard. 

’Think it’ll ever come? , , . , . , , 

Well, if it comes— fella says it’ll put han P'«’« 
Come night. All tired. Good pickin , though. Go 
dollars, me an’ the oT woman an’ tlic kids. 
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CHiVPTER Twenty-eight 


The boxcars, twelve of them, stood end to end on a little 
flat beside the stream. Tlicre were hvo rows of si.x each, the 
wheels removed. Up to the big sliding doors slatted planks 
ran for cat-walks. ITicy made good houses, water-tight and 
draftless, room for hventy-four families, one family in each 
end of each car. No windows, but the wide doors stood ojicn. 
In some of the cars a canvas hung down in the center of the 
car, while in others only tlie position of tlic door made the 
boundary. 

The Joads had one end of an end car. Some previous oc- 
cupant had fitted up an oil can with a stovepipe, had made 
a hole in the wall for the stovepipe. Even with the wide 
door open, it was dark in the ends of the car. Ma hung tiic 
tarpaulin across the middle of the car. 

“It’s nice,” she said. “It’s almost nicer tlian anything we 
had ’cept the gov'ment camp.” 

Each night she unrolled the mattresses on the floor, and 
each morning rolled them up again. And every day they 
went into the fields and picked the cotton, and every night 
they had meat. On a Saturday they drove into Tulare, and 
they bought a tin stove and new overalls for A1 and Pa and 
Winfield and Uncle John, and they bought a dress for Ma and 
gave Ma’s best dress to Rose of Sharon. 

"She’s so big,” Ma said. ‘‘Jus’ a waste of good monc)' to 
get her a new dress now.” 

The Joads had been lucky. Tlicy got in early enough to 
have a place in the boxcars. Now the tents of the late-comcrs 
filled the little fiat, and those who had the boxcars were old- 
timers, and in a way aristocrats. 

Tlie narrow stream slipped by, out of the willows, and 
back into the willows again. From each car a hard-bcaten 
path went down to the stream. Bebveen the cars the clotiics 
lines hung, and every’ day the lines were covered with drying 
clothes. 

In the evening they walked back from the fields, carrying 
their folded cotton bags under their anns. Tliey went into 
the store which stood at the crossroads, and there were many 
pickers in the store, buying tircir supplies. 
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“Can't pick no cotton with gloves," said Pa. 

“I know that. An’ 1 don’t need no safety razor, neither. 
Stuff settin’ out. there, you jus’ feel like buyin’ it whetlier 
you need it or not.” 

Ma called, “Come on. We got ever’thing.” She carried a 
bag. Uncle John and Pa each took a package. Outside Ruthie 
and WinSeld were waiting, their ej'cs strained, their cheeks 
puffed and full of Cracker Jack. 

“Won’t eat no supper, I bet,” Ma said. 

People streamed toward the boxcar camp. The tents were 
lighted. Smoke poured from the stovepipes. The Joads climbed 
up their cat-walk and into their end of the boxcar. Rose of 
Sharon sat on a box beside the stove. She had a fire started, 
and the tin stove was wine-colored with heat. “Did ya get 
milk?” she demanded. 

“Yeah. Right here.” 

“Give it to me. I ain’t had any scnce noon.” 

"She thinks it’s like medicine.” 

“That nurse-lady says so." 

“You got potatoes ready?” 

“Right there — peeled.” 

“We’ll fry 'em,” said Ma. “Got pork chops. Cut up them 
potatoes in the new fry pan. And th’ow in a onion. You fellas 
go out an’ wash, an’ bring in a bucket a water. Where's Ruthie 
an’ Winfiel’? Tliey oughta wash. They each got Cracker Jack,” 
Ma told Rose of Sharon. “Each got a whole box.” 

The men went out to wash in the stream. Rose of Sharon 
sliced tire potatoes into the frying pan and stirred them about 
with the knife point. 

Suddenly the tarpaulin was thrust aside. A stout perspir- 
ing face looked in from the other end of the car. "How’d 
you ail make out, Mis’ Joad?” 

Ma swung around. “Why, evenin'. Mis' Wainwriglit. We 
done good. Three an’ a half. Three fifty-seven, c.xact.'' 

“We done four dollars. 

“Well,” said Ma. “ 'Course tlrcy’s more of you.” 

“Yeah. Jonas is growin’ up. Havin’ pork chops, I see.” 

Winfield crept iii through the door. “Mai” 

“Hush a minute. Yes, my men jus’ loves pork chops.” 

“I’m cookin’ bacon,” said Mrs. Waimvright. “Can you 
smell it cookin’?” 

“No — can’t smell it over these here onions in the potatoes.” 

“She’s burnin’l” Mrs. Waimvright cried, and her head 
jerked back. 

“Ma,” Winfield said. 

“What? You sick from Cracker Jack?” 

“Ma — Ruthie tol’.” 
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“Rosasharn!” Ma called. The girl appeared around the 
curtain. “Come watch thjs here supper. Winfiel’, you go out 
an’ you fin’ Ruthie an’ bring her back here.” 

“Gonna whup her, Ma?” he asked hopefully. 

“No. This here you couldn’ do nothin’ about. Why, I 
wonder, did she haf’ to do it? No. It won’t do no good to 
whup her. Run now, an’ find her an’ bring her back.” 

Winfield ran for the car door, and he met the three men 
tramping up the cat-walk, and he stood aside while tliey 
came in. 

Ma said softly, "Pa, I got to talk to you. Ruthie tol’ some 
kids how Tom’s a-hidin’.” 

“What?” 

“She tol'. Got in a fight an’ tol’.” 

“Why, the little bitchl” 

"No, she didn’ know what she was a-doin'. Now look, Pa. 
I want you to stay here. I’m goin’ out an’ try to fin’ 'Tom 
an’ tell him. I got to tell ’im to be careful. You stick here. Pa, 
an’ kinda watch out for things. I’ll take ’im some dinner.” 

“Awright,” Pa agreed. 

“Don’ you even mention to Ruthie what she done. I’ll 
tell her.” 

At that moment Ruthie came in, with Winfield behind 
her. ’The little girl was dirtied. Her mouth was sticky, and 
her nose still dripped a little blood from her fight. She looked 
shamed and frightened. Winfield triumphantly followed her. 
Ruthie looked fiercely about, but she went to a corner of the 
car and put her back in the comer. Her shame and fierceness 
were blended. 

"I tol’ her what she done,” Winfield said. 

Ma was putting two chops and some fried potatoes on a 
Hn plate. “Hush, WinfieV,” she said. “'They ain’t no need to 
hurt her feelings no more’n what they’re hurt.” 

Ruthie’s body hurtled across the car. She grabbed Ma 
around the middle and buried her head in Ma’s stomach, and 
her strangled sobs shook her whole body. Ma tried to loosen 
her, but the grubby fingers clung tight. Ma brushed the hair 
on the back of her head gently, and she patted her shoulders. 
“Hush,” she said. "You didn’t know.” 

Ruthie raised her ditty, tear-stained, bloody face. “They 
stolcd my Cracker Jackl” she cried. “TTrat big son-of-a-bitch 
of a girl, she belted me — ” She went off into hard crying again. 

“Hush!” Ma said. “Don’t talk like that. Here. Ixt go. I’m 
a-goin’ now.” 

“Whyn’t ya whup her, Ma? If she didn’t git snottj- with 
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the hole, and took back the empty tin plate which was left 
tliere. She crept back among the willows, forced her way into a 
thicket, and sat down to wait. Through the tangle she could 
see the black hole of the culvert. She clasped her knees and sat 
silently. In a few moments the thicket crept to life again. The 
field mice moved cautiously over the leaves. A skunk padded 
heavily and unself-consciously down the trail, carrying a 
faint effluvium with him. And then a wind stirred the wil- 
lows delicately, as though it tested them, and a shower of 
golden leaves coasted down to the ground. Suddenly a gust 
boiled in and racked the trees, and a cricking downpour of 
leaves fell. Ma could feel them on her hair and on her shoul- 
ders. Over the sky a plump black cloud moved, erasing the 
stars. The fat drops of rain scattered down, splashing loudly 
on the fallen leaves, and the cloud moved on and unveiled the 
stars again. Ma shivered. The wind blew past and left the 
thicket qiiiet, but the rushing of the trees went on down the 
stream. From back at the camp came tlie thin penetrating 
tone of a violin feeling about for a tune. 

Ma heard a stealthy step among the leaves far to her left, 
and she grew tense. She released her knees and straightened 
her head the better to hear. The movement stopped, and 
after a long moment began again. A vine rasped harshly on 
tlie dry leaves. Ma saw a dark figure creep into the open and 
draw near to tlie culvert. Tire black round hole was obscured 
for a moment, and then the figure moved back. She called 
softly, “Toml" Tire figure stood still, so still, so low to tlie 
ground that it might have been a stump. She called again, 
“Tom, oh, Tom!” Then the figure moved. 

“That you, Ma?” 

“Right over here.” She stood up and went to meet him. 

“You shouldn’ of came,” he raid. 

“I got to see you, Tom. I got to talk to you." 

“It’s near the trail,” he said. “Somebody might come by.” 

“Ain’t you got a place, Tom?" 

“Yeah — ^but if — well, s’posc somebody seen you swtli me 
— whole fambly’d be in a jam.” 

“I got to, Tom.” 

“nicn come along. Come quiet.” He crossed the little 
stream, wading carelessly through the water, and Ma fol- 
lowed him. He moved through the bmsh, out into a field 
on the other side of the thicket, and along the plowed ground. 
Tlic blackening stems of the cotton were harsh against the 
ground, and a ferv fluffs of cotton clung to the stems. 
Quarter of a mile they went along the edge of the field, and 
then he turned into Uic brush again. He approached a great 
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if it’s on’y my fingers that remember. You got to go away, 
Tom." 

“Yeah! I knowed it from the start.” 

“We made purty good,” she said. “I been squinelin’ money 
away. Hoi’ out your han’, Tom. I got seven dollars here.” 

“I ain’t gonna take ya money,” he said. “I’ll get ’long all 
right.” 

“HoV out ya han’, Tom. I ain’t gonna sleep none if you 
got no money. Maybe you got to take a bus, or somepin. I 
want you should go a long ways off, three-four hunderd miles.” 

“I ain’t gonna take it.” 

‘Tom,” she said sternly. “You take this money. You hear 
me? You got no right to cause me pain.” 

“You ain’t playin’ fair,” he said. 

“I tliought maybe you could go to a big city. Los Angeles, 
maybe. 'They wouldn’ never look for you there.” 

“Hm-m,” he said. “Lookie, Ma. I been all day an’ all night 
hidin’ alone. Guess who I been thinkin’ about? Casyl He 
talked a lot. Used ta bother me. But now I been thinkin’ what 
he said, an’ I can remember — all of it. Says one time he went 
out in. the wilderness to find his own soul, an’ he foun’ he 
didn’ have no soul that was his’n. Says he foun’ he jus’ got a 
little piece of a great big soul. Says a wilderness ain’t no good, 
’cause his little piece of a soul wasn’t no good ’less it was with 
the rest, an’ was whole. Funny how I remember. Didn’ tliink 
I was even listenin’. But I know now a fella ain’t no good 
alone.” 

“He was a good man,” Ma said. 

'Tom rvent on, “He spouted out some Scripture once, an’ 
it didn’ soun’ like no hell fire Scripture. He tol’ it twicet, an’ 
I remember it. Says it’s from the Preacher.” 

‘How’s it go, Tom?” 

“Goes, ‘Two are better than one, because they have a good 
reward for their labor. For if they fall, the one will lif’ up his 
fellow, but woe to him that is alone when he falleth, for he 
hath not anoUier to help him up.’ 'Tliat’s part of her.” 

“Go on,” Ma said. “Go on, Tom.” 

“Jus’ a little bit more. ‘Again, if two lie together, then they 
have heat; but how can one be warm alone? And it one prevail 
against him, trvo shall witlistand him, and a three-fold cord 
is not quickly broken.’ ” 

“An’ that’s Scripture?” 

“Casv said it was. Called it the Preacher.” 

“Hush — ^listen.” 

_ "On’y the wand, Ma. I ktiow the wind. An’ I got to think- 
in', Ma — most of the prcachin' is about tire poor we shall have 
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like Casy. Comes of thinldn’ about bim so much. Seems like 
I can see him sometimes.” 

“I don’ un’erstan’,” Ma said. “I don’ really know. 

“Me neither,” said Tom. “It's jus’ stuff I been thinkra’ 
about. Get thinkin’ a lot when you ain’t movin’ aroun’. You 
got to get back, Ma.” 

“You take the money then.” 

He was silent for a moment. "Awright,” he said. 

“An’, 'Tom, later — when it’s blowed over, you’ll come back. 
You’ll find us?” 

"Sure,” he said. “Now you better go. Here, gimme your 
han’." He guided her toward the entrance. Her fingers clutch- 
ed his wrist. He swept the vines aside and followed her out. 
“Go up to the field till you come to a sycamore on the edge, 
an’ then cut acrost the stream. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” she said, and she walked quickly away. Her 
eyes were wet and burning, but she did not cry. Her footsteps 
were loud and careless on the leaves as she went through the 
brush. And as she went, out of the dim sky the rain began to 
fall, big drops and few, splashing on the dry leaves heavily. 
Ma stopped and stood still in the dripping thicket. She turned 
about — ^took three steps back toward the mound of vines; and 
then she turned quickly and went back toward the boxcar 
camp. She went straight out to tire culvert and climbed up on 
die road. The rain had passed now, but the sky was overcast. 
Behind her on the road she heard footsteps, and she turned ' 
nen’ously. 'The blinking of a dim flashlight played on the road. 
Ma turned back and started for home. In a moment a man 
caught up witli her. Politely, he kept his light on tire ground 
and did not play it in her face. 

“Evenin’,” he said. 

Ma said, "Howdy.” 

“Looks like we might have a little rain.” 

“I hope not. Stop the pickin’. We need the pickin’.” 

“I need the pickin’ too. You live at the camp there?” 

"Yes, sir.” Their footsteps beat on the road together. 

"I got twenty acres of cotton. Little late, but it’s ready now. 
Tliought I’d go down and try to get some pickers.” 

“You’ll get ’em arwight. Season’s near o%'cr.” 

“Hope so. My place is only a mile up that way.” 

“Six of us,” said Ma. “Three men an’ me an’ two little 
fellas.” 

"I’ll put out a sign. Two miles — tliis road.” 

“We’ll be there in the momin'.” 

“I hope it don’t rain.” 

“Me too,” said Ma. “Twenty acres won’ las’ long.” 
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Wright an’ me, we got to worryin’. S’pose she got i” 

Ma rolled down a mattress and sat on it. They out now? 
slic 8slccd» 

“Always out,” said Wainwright “Ever’ night.’’ 

“Hm. Well, Al’s a good boy. Kinda figgers he s a dunghill 
rooster these days, but he’s a good steady boy. I couldn want 
for a better boy.” 

“Oh, we ain’t complainin’ about A1 as a fellal We like him. 
But what scares Mis’ Wainwright an’ me — ^well, sties a 
growed-up woman-girl. An’ what if we go away, or you g 
away, an’ we find out Aggie’s in trouble? We am t had no 

shame in our family.” ' , j f 

Ma said softly, “We’ll try an’ see that we don t put no 

shame on you.” , . , 

He stood up quickly. “'Thank you, ma’ain. Ag^e s a p ... 
up woman-girl. She’s a good girl — jes’ as nice an good, 
sure thank you, ma’am, if you’U keep shame from us. 

Aggie’s fault. She’s growed up.” . , „ 

/ “Pa’ll talk to Al,” said Ma. “Or if Pa won t, I wH. „ 
Wainwright said, “Good night, then, an we sure thank y a. 
He went around the end of the curtain. THiey cou 
talking softly in the other end of the car, explaining 

''Mlteda moment, nnd th^n. “You fote," *= 

"'"SrSuS SLI'S'heavil, up (,o. U,cu s,u.ts. 
sat on the mattress beside Ma. 

“Where’s the little fellas?” ‘<T?„n,ic she iumped 

Pa pointed to a mattress m the corner. Guess ihcv'rc 

Winfiel’ an’ bit ’im. Made ’em both lay down. Gjics^s^u^ ,. 

asleep. Rosasham, siic went to set with ‘ X ..j — 'jni 
Ma sighed. "I foun’ Tom,” she said soitiy. 

away. Far off.” , , , chin on his 

chS. 

’ JJudo John looked up, ■•! can’t 


all my time a-thinkin’ how it me 
thinkin’ of home, an I '""u* Inn’” '^aid 

“ITiis here’s purticr-better bn , .^^.a 

“I know. I never even 'h Wn 
its leaves now. Sometimes fig - 


tiiin'kin’ ho'.v tlic wdlo'.' 
Jo mend that hoiC 


t-Y’.' 
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"You are?” 

“Why, ’course we are. You’re a growed man. You need a 
wife. But don’ go right now, Al.” 

"I promised Aggie,” he said. "We got to go. We can’t stan’ 
this no more.” 

“)us’ stay till spring,” Ma begged. “Jus’ till spring. Won’t 
you stay till spring? Who’d drive tire truck?” 

“Well ” 

• Mrs. Wainwright put her head around the curtain. “You 
heard yet?” she demanded. 

“Yeahl Jus’ heard.” 

“Oh, my! I wisht — I wisht we had a cake. I wisht we had 
— a cake or somepin.” 

“I’ll set on some coffee an’ make up some pancakes,” Ma 
said. “We got sirup.” 

“Oh, my!” Mrs. Wainwright said. “Why — ^wcll. Look, I’ll 
bring some sugar. We’ll put sugar in tlicm pancakes.” 

Ma broke twigs into the stove, and the coals from the 
dinner cooking started them blazing. Ruthie and Winfield 
came out of their bed like hermit crabs from shells. For a mo- 
ment they were careful; they watched to see whether tliey 
were still criminals. When no one noticed them, they grew 
bold. Ruthie hopped all tire way to the door and back on one 
foot, without touching the wall. 

Ma was pouring flour into a bowl when Rose of Sharon 
climbed the cat-walk. She steadied herself and advanced cau- 
tiously. “Wlrat’s a matter?” she asked. 

“\^iy, it’s news!” Ma cried. “We’re gonna have a little 
party 'count a Al an’ Aggie Wainwright is gonna get married.” 

Rose of Sharon stood perfectly still. She looked slowly at 
Al, who stood there flustered and embarrassed. 

Mrs. Wainwright shouted from the other end of the car, 
“I’m puttin’ a fresh dress on Aggie. I’ll be right over.” 

Rose of Sharon turned slowly. She went back to the wide 
door, and she crept dowm the cat-walk. Once on the ground, 
she moved slowly toward the stream and the trail that went 
beside it. She took the way Ma had gone earlier — into the 
willows. The wind blew more steadily now, and the bushes 
whished steadily. Rose of Sliaron went down on her knees and 
crawled deep into tl)e brush. 'Hie berry %‘incs cut her face and 
pulled at her hair, but she didn’t mind. Only when she felt 
the bushes touching her all over did she stop. Slic stretched out 
on her back. And she felt the weight of the baby inside of her. 

In the lichtlcss car, Ma stined, and then she pushed tire 
blanket back and got up. At the open door of the car the gray 
starlight penetrated a little. Ma w.alkcd to the door and stood 
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came the sound of tlie breaking of twigs from the Wain- 
wright end. "Mis’ Joad,” came tire call. “We’re gettin’ ready. 
We'll be ready.” 

A1 grumbled, "What we got to be up so early for?” 

"It’s on’y twenty acres,” Ma said. "Got to get there. Ain’t 
much cotton lef’. Got to be there ’fore she's picked.” Ma 
rushed them dressed, rushed the breakfast into them. “Come 
on, drink your coffee,” she said. “Got to start.” 

“We can’t pick no cotton in the dark, Ma.” 

“We can be there when it gets light.” 

"Maybe it’s wet.” 

"Didn’ rain enough. Come on now, drink your coffee. Al, 
soon’s you’re through, better get the engine runnin’.” 

She called, “You near ready. Mis’ Wainwright?” 


‘Jus’ eatin’. Be ready in a minute. 

Outside, the camp had come to life. Fires burned in front 
of the tents. The stovepipes from the boxcars spurted smoke. 

Al tipped up his coffee and got a mouthful of grounds. He 
went down the cat-walk spitting them out. 

“We’re awready. Mis' Wainwright,” Ma called. She turned 
to Rose of Sharon. She said, “You got to stay.” 

'Tire girl set her jaw. “I’m a-goin’,” she said. “Ma, I got to 
go.” 

"Well, you got no cotton sack. You can’t pull no sack.” 
“I’ll pick into your sack.” 

“I wisht you wouldn'.” 

'Tm a-goin'.” _ 

Ma sighed. “I’ll keep my eye on you. Wisht we could iiavc 
a doctor.” Rose of Sharon moved ners'ously about thc^ rar. 
She put on a light coat and took it oft. “Take a blanket, Ma 
said. “Then it you wanta res’, you can keep wann. They 
heard the truck motor roar up behind the boxcar. W c gonna 
be first out,” Ma said c.xultantly. “Awright, get your sacks. 
Ruthic, don’ you forget them shirts 1 fixed for you to pick in, 
Wainwrights and Joads climbed into the truck in the dark. 
The dawn was coming, but it was slow and pale. ^ 

"Turn lef’,” Ma told Al. “They’ll be a sign out where wc re 
goin’.” 'Ilicy drove along the dark road. And other cars o - 
lowed them, and behind, in the camp, the cars were cn ^ 
started, the families piling in; and the cars pulled out on me 

higliway and turned left. _• t,, 

A piece of cardboard was tied to a mailbox on B'c r-Mi 
hand side of the road, and on it, printed with 
“Cotton Pickers Wtanted.” Al tiiriicd into 
drove out to the barnyard. And the 

already. An electric globe on the end of the wh ^ 
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we might get tain out of a wind like this. Seems a little mite 
frosty for rain. How long you been out here?” He kept his eyes 
down on his work as he spoke. 

His neighbor didn’t look up. “I been here nearly a year." 

“Would you say it was gonna rain?” 

“Can’t tell, an’ that ain’t no insult, neither. Folks that lived 
here ail their life can't tell. If the rain can git in the way of a 
crop, it’ll rain. Tlia's what they say out here." 

Pa looked quickly at the western hills. Big gray clouds 
were coasting over the ridge, riding tlie wind swiftly. “Tliem 
looks like rain-heads,” he said. 

Plis neighbor stole a squinting look. “Can’t tell,” he said. 
And ail down the line of rows the people looked back at the 
clouds. And then they bent lower to their work, and their 
hands flew to the cotton. Tlrcy raced at the picking, raced 
against time and cotton weight, raced against the rain and 
against each other — only so much cotton to pick, only so 
much money to be made. They came to the otlrcr side or the 
6eld and ran to get a new row. And now they faced into the 
wind, and they could sec the high gray clouds moving over the 
sky toward the rising sun. And more cars parked along tlie 
roadside, and new pickets came to be checked in. Tlie line of 
people moved frantically across the field, wciglicd at tlie end, 
marked their cotton, checked the weights into their own 
books, and ran for new rows. 

At eleven o’clock the field was picked and the work was 
done. The wire-sided trailers were hooked on behind wire- 
sided trucks, and they moved out to the highway and drove 
away to the gin. The cotton fluffed out throuch the chicken 
wire and little clouds of cotton blew tluough the air, and 
rags of cotton caught and waved on the weeds beside the road. 
The pickers clustered disconsolatcdly back to the barnyard and 
stood in line to be paid oft. 

"Hume, James. Twenty'-two cents. Ralph, thirty cents. 
Joad, Thomas, ninety cents. Winfield, fifteen cents.” 'I he 
money lay in rolls, silver and nickels and pennies. And each 
man looked in his own book as he was being paid. "Wann 
wight, Agnes, tirirty-four cents. Tobin, sixty-thrcc cents." 
Tire line moved past slowly. Tire families went back to then 
cars, silently. And they drove slowly away. 

Joads and Wainwrights waited in the truck for tlie drivc- 
wav to clear. And as thev availed, the first drops of ram be-an 
to 'fall. A1 put his hand out of the cab to fed them. Row a? 
Sharon sat in the middle, and Ma on llic outside, ike piiS 
eyes were lusterless again. , 

“You sliouldn’ of came,” Ma s.'iid. "Ion didn pick itwrc n 
tcn-Gftecn pounds.” Rose of Simron looked down at her gn -it 
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"I got pain killer an’ salts,” Mrs. Waimvright said. "You're 
welcome to ’em if you want ’em. Perfec’ly welcome.” 

The girl shivered violently. “Cover me up, Ma. I’m col’.” 
Ma brought all the blankets and piled them on top of her. 
The rain roared down on the roof. 

Now the wood-gatherers returned, their arms piled high 
with sticks and their hats and coats dripping. "Jesus, slic's 
wet,” Pa said. “Soaks you in a minute.” 

Ma said, “Better go back an’ get more. Bums up awful 
quick. Be dark purty soon.” Ruthie and Winfield dripped in 
and threw their sticks on the pile. They turned to go again. 
“You stay,” Ma ordered. “Stan’ up close to the fire an' get 
dry.” 

'The afternoon was silver with rain, the roads glittered v\-itli 
water. Hour by hour the cotton plants seemed to blacken and 
shrivel. Pa and A1 and Uncle John made trip after trip into the 
thickets and brought back loads of dead wood. Tlicy piled it 
near the door, until the heap of it nearly reached the ceiling, 
and at last they stopped and walked toward the sto\’c. Streams 
of water ran from their hats to their shoulders. 'lire edges of 
their coats dripped and their shoes squished as they w.dkcd. 

"Awright, now, get off them clothes,” Ma said, "I got some 
nice coffee for you fellas. An’ you got dry ovcrhalls to put on. 
Don’ Stan’ there.” 

The evening came early. In the boxcars the families Imd- 
dled togeUier, listening to the pouring water on the roofs. 



In the bams, the people sat huddled together, and the ter- 
ror came over them, and their faces were gray with tenor. The 
children cried with hunger, and there was no food. 

Then the sichness came, pneumonia, and measles that went 
to tire eyes and to the mastoids. 

And the rain fell steadily, and the water flowed over the 
highways, for the culverts could not carr>’ the water. 

Then from the tents, from the crowded bams, groups of 
sodden men went out, their clothes slopping rags, their shoes 
muddy pulp. They splashed out through tire water, to the 
towns, to the country stores, to the relief offlces, to beg for 
food, to cringe and beg for food, to beg for relief, to try’ to 
steal, to lie. And under the begging, and under the cringing, 
a hopeless anger began to smolder. And in the little towns 
pity for tire sodden men changed to anger, and anger at the 
hungry people changed to fear of them. Idien sheriffs swore in 
deputies in droves, and orders were rushed for rifles, for tear 
gas, for ammunition. Then the hungry men crowded the al- 
leys behind the stores to beg for bread, to beg for rotting 
vegetables, to steal when tlicy could. 

Frantic men pounded on the doors of the doctors; and tire 
doctors were busy. And sad men left word at country stores 
for the coroner to send a car. The coroners were not too busy. 
The coroners’ wagons backed up through the mud and took 
out the dead. 

And the rain pattered relentlessly down, and the streams 
broke their banks and spread out over the country. 

Huddled under sheds, lying in wet hay, the hunger and the 
fear bred anger. Then boys went out, not to beg, but to steal; 
and men went out w'cakly, to try to steal. 

Tlie sheriffs swore in new deputies and ordered nerv rifles; 
and the comfortable people in tiglrt houses felt pity at first, 
and then distaste, and finally hatred for tire migrant people. 

In the wet hay of leaking barns babies were bom to women 
who panted witli pneumonia. And old people curled up in 
comers and died tliat way, so that tlic coroners could not 
straighten them. At night the frantic men walked boldly to 
hen roosts and carried off the squawking chickens. If they 
were shot at, they did not run, but splashed sullenly away; 
and if tlicy were hit, they sank tircdly in the mud. 

Tlic rain stopped. On the fields the water stood, reflecting 
the gray sky, and tlic land whispered with moving water. And 
the men came out of the bams, out of the sheds. Thew 
squatted on their hams and looked out over the flooded land. 
And they were silent. And sometimes they talked very quietly. 

Mo work till spring. No work. 
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of the camp the water ran near to the highway, but at the 
camp it looped away so that the highway embankment sur- 
rounded the camp at the back and the stream closed it in on 
the front. And Pa said, “How’s it look to you, John? Seems to 
me if that crick comes up, she’ll flood us.’’ 

Uncle John opened his mouth and rubbed his bristling chin. 
“YeA,” he said. “Might at that.” 

Rose of Sharon was down with a heavy cold, her face flushed 
and her eyes shining with fever. Ma sat beside her with a cup 
of hot raUk. “Here,” she said. “Take this here. Got bacon 
grease in it for strength. Here, drink it!” 

Rose of Sharon shook her head weakly. “I ain’t hungry.” 

Pa drew a curved line in the air with his finger. “If we was 
all to get our shovels an’ throw up a bank, I bet we could 
keep her out. On’y have to go from there down to there.” 

“Yeah,” Uncle John agreed. “Might. Dunno if them other 
fellas'd wanta. They maybe ruther move somewheres else.” 

“But these here cars is dry,” Pa insisted. “Couldn’ find no 
dry place as good as this. You wait.” From the pile of brush 
in the car he picked a twig. He ran down the catwalk, splashed 
through the mud to the stream and he set his tsvig upright 
on the edge of the swirling water. In a moment he was back in 
tlie car. “Jesus, ya get wet through,” he said. 

Both men kept tiieir eyes on the little twig on the water’s 
edge. They saw the water move slowly up around it and creep 
up the bank. Pa squatted down in the doorway. “Cornin’ up 
fast,” he said. “I think we oughta go talk to tlic other fellas. 
See if they’ll help ditch up. Got to git outa here if tlicy won’t.” 
Pa looked dosvn the long car to the Waimvright end. A1 was 
with them, sitting beside Aggie. Pa walked into their precinct. 
“Water’s risin’,” he said. “How about if we throwed up a 
bank? We could do her if ever'body helped.". 

Wainwright said, “We was jes' talkin'. Seems like we 
oughta be gettin' outa here." 

Pa said, “You been aroun’. You know what chanect we 
got a gettin' a dry place to stay.” 

“1 know. But fes' the same — " 

A1 said, “Pa, if tlrey go. I’m a-goin' too." 

Pa looked startled. “You can't, Al. Tire truck — We ain't 
fit to drive that truck." 

"I don' care. Me an’ Aggie got to stick togetlier.” 

“Now you wait,” Pa said. "Come on over here.” Wain- 
waight and Al got to their feet and approached the door. 
"Sec?” Pa said, pointing. “Jus' a bank from there an’ down 
to tiiere.” He looked at his stick. Tlie water swrled about it 
now, and crept up the bank. 
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“She can't," Ma said. "She ain’t got the strength.” 

“Well, she oughta.” Mrs. Waimvright grp quiet and stern 
with efficiency. “I he'ped with lots, she said. Come on, le s 
close that door, nearly. Keep out the draf ." The two women 
pushed on the heavy sliding door, boosted it along until only 
a foot was open. “I’ll git our lainp, too,” Mrs. Wainwright 
said. Her face was purple with excitement. “Aggie,” she called. 
“You take care of these here little fellas.” 

Ma nodded, “Tha’s right. ^ Ruthiel You an’ Winfiel’ go 
down with Aggie. Go on now.” 

“Why?” they demanded. 

“ ’Cause you got to. Rosasham gonna have her baby.” 

“I wanta watch, Ma. Please let me.” 

“Ruthie! You git now. You git quick.” 'There was no ar- 
gument against such a tone. Ruthie and Winfield went re- 
luctantly down the car. Ma lighted the lantern. Mrs. Wain- 
wri^t brought her Rochester lamp down and set it on the 
floor, and its big circular flame lighted the boxcar brightly. 

Ruthie and Winfield stood behind the brush pile and peered 
over. “Gonna have a baby, an’ we’re a-gonna sec,” Ruthie said 
softly. “Don’t you make no noise now. Ma won’t let us watch. 
If she looks this-a-way, you scrunch down behin’ the brush. 
Then we’ll see.” 

“Tliere ain’t many kids seen it,” Winfield said. 

"'There ain’t no kids seen it,” Ruthie insisted proudly. 
"On’y us.” 

Down by the mattress, in the bright light of the lamp, Ma 
and Mrs. Wainwright held conference. Their voices were 
raised a little over the hollow beating of the rain. Mrs. Wain- 
rvright took a paring knife from her apron pocket and slipped 
it under the mattress. “Maybe it don’t do no good,” she said 
apologetically. "Our folks dways done it. Don't do no harm, 
anyways.” 

Ma nodded. “We used a plow point. I guess anything 
sharp’ll work, long as it can cut birth pains. 1 hope it ain’t 
gonna be a long one,” 

“You feelin’ awright now?” 

Rose of Sharon nodded nervously. “Is it a-comin’7” 

“Sure,” Ma said. “Gonna have a nice baby. You jus’ got 
to help us. Feel like you could get up an’ walk?” 

‘‘I can by’.” 

“'Tliat’s a good girl,” Mrs. Wainmright said. “That is a 
pod girl. We’ll he’p you, honey. We’ll walk with ya,” 'ITicy 
helped her to her feet and pinned a blanket over her shoulders. 
Tiicn Ma held her arm from one side, and Mrs. Waimvright 
bom tlie other. 'Tliey walked her to the brush pile and turned 
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■' in a long embankment, and those who had no shovels cut 
live willow whips and wove tiian in a mat and kicked them 

1 into the bank. Over tlie men came a furj’ of work, a fnrv' of 
battle. When one man dropped the shovel, another took ic up. 
They had shed their coats and Jiats. Their shirts and trousers 

! clung tightly to tlieir bodies, their shoes were shapeless blobs 

2 of mud. A shrill scream came from tlic Joad car. 'flic men 
stopped, listened uneasily, and then plunged to work again. 
And the little levee of eartli c.xtcndcd until it connected with 
tire highway embankment on cither end. 'Ilicy were tired now, 
and the shovels moved more slowly. And the stream rose slow- 
ly. It edged above the place where the first dirt had been 
thrown. 

Pa laughed in triumph. “She’d come over if we liadn’ a 
built upt” he cried. 

The stream rose slowly up the side of Uic new wall, and 
tore at the willow mat. “Highetl" Pa cried. “Wc got to git 
her higher!” 

Tire evening came, and the work went on. And now the 
men were beyond weariness. Tlicir faces were set and dead. 
They worked jerkily, like machines. \Vlicn it wn.s dark the 
women set lanterns in the car doors, and kept pots of cofTcc 
handy. And the women ran one by one to Uic Jond cat and 
wedged tliemsclves inside. 

The pains were coming close now, twenty- minutes apart. 
And Rose of Sharon had lost her restraint. She scttamed 
fiercely under tlie fierce pains. And the neighbor women 
looked at her and patted her gently and went back to Uieir 
own cars. 

Ma bad a good fire going now, and all her utensils, filled 
with water, sat on the stove to bent. Every little while Pa 
looked in tlie car door. “All right?” he asked. 

“Ycahl I think so,” Ma assured him. 

As it grew dark, someone brought out a flashlight to work 
by. Uncle John plunged on, throwing mud on top of the wall. 

“You take it easy,” Pa said. “You’ll kill yaself.’’ 

“I can’t hc'p it. I can’t stan' that yellin’. It’s like — it's like 
when ” 

“I know,” Pa said. "But jus’ take it easy.” 

Uncle John blubbered, “I’ll nm away. By God. I got to 
work or I’ll nm away.” 

Pa turned from him. “How’s slic stan' on flic list markerr” 

'Tlie man with the fi.ashlighl threw the bc.im on the stiek. 
'Tiic rain cut whitciv through the hidit. "Cornin' up.” 

“She'll come up slower now,” Pa said. "Got to flood putty 
far on the other side.” 
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water was higher than the running board. He ran to the 
front end. Crank case was under water now. Frantically 
he fitted the crank and twisted around and around, and his 
clenched hand on tire crank splashed in the slowly flowing 
water at each turn. At last his frcnz>' gave out. Tiic motor 
was full of water, the battery fouled by now. On slightly 
higher ground two cars were started and tlieir lights on. 
Tiiey floundered in the mud and dug their wheels down 
until finally the drivers cut off the motors and sat still, 
looking into the headlight beams. And the rain whipped 
white streaks through the lights. A1 went slowly around 
the truck, reached in, and turned off the ignition. 

When Pa reached the cat-walk, he found the lower end 
• floating. He stepped it down into the mud, under water. 
“Think ya can make it awright, John?" he asked. 

“I’ll be awright. Jus' go on." 

Pa cautiously climbed the cat-w'alk and squee*zcd himself 
in the narrow opening. 'Tlic two lamps were turned loss-. 
Ma sat on the mattress beside Rose of Sharon, and Ma 
fanned her still face with a piece of cardboard. Mrs. Wain- 
wright poked dry brush into the stove, and a dank smoke 
edged out around the lids and filled the car with a smell of 
burning tissue. Ma looked up at Pa when he entered, and 
then quickly down. 

“How — is she?" Pa asked. 

Ma did not look up at him again. "AwTight, I think. 
Slecpin'." 

The air was fetid and close with the smell of the birth. 
Uncle John clambered in and held himself upright ng.iinst 
the side of the car. Mrs. Waimvright left her work and 
came to Pa. She pulled him by the elbow toward the corner 
of the car. She picked up a lantern and held it over an apple 
box in the corner. On a newspaper lay a blue shriveled little 
mummy. 

"Never breathed,” said Mrs. Wainwight softly. "Never 
nns alive.” 

Uncle John turned and shuffled tiredly down the car to 
the dark end. 'Tlie rain whished softly on the roof now. so 
softly that they could hear Uncle John’s tired sniffling from 
the dark. 

Pa looked up at Mrs. Waimvright. He took the lantern 
from her hand and put it on the floor. Ruthic and Winfield 
were asleep on their own mattress, their arms over their 
eyes to cut out the light. 

Pa walked slowly to Rose of Sharon's mattress. He tried 
to squat down, but his legs were too tired. He knelt in- 
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walk. Ma heard him say, “We got sickness. Come on down 
here.” 

The rain scattered lightly on the roof now, and a new- 
risen breeze blew it along in sweeps. Mrs. Wainwright came 
from the stove and looked down at Rose of Sharon. “Dawn’s 
a-comin’ soon, ma'am. Whyn't you git some sleep? I'll set 
with her.” 

“No,” Ma said. “I ain't far'd.” 

“In a pig’s eye,” said Mrs. Wainwright. “Come on, you 
lay dovm awhile.” 

Ma fanned the air slowly with her cardboard. “You been 
frien’ly,” she said. “We thank you." 

Tlic stout woman smiled. “No need to thank. Evcr’body’s 
in tire same wagon. S'pose we was down. You'd a give us 
a han'.” 

“Yes,” Ma said, “we would.” 

“Or anybody.” 

“Or anybody. Use' ta be the fambly was fust. It ain't so 
now. It’s anybody. Worse off we get, tlie more we got to do." 

“We couldn' a saved it.” 

“I know," said Ma. 

Ruthie sighed deeply and took her arm from over her 
eyes. She looked blindly at the lamp for a moment, and then 
turned her head and looked at Ma. “Is it bore?” she demand- 
ed. "Is the baby out?” 

Mrs. Wainwright picked up a sack and spread it over 
the apple box in the corner. 

“Where's the baby?" Ruthie demanded. 

Ma wet her lips. “There ain't no baby. 'Tlicy never was no 
baby. We was wrong." 

“Shucks!” Ruthie yawned. “I washt it had a been a baby.” 

Mrs. Wainwright sat down beside Ma and took lire card- 
board from her and fanned the air. Ma folded her hands 
in her lap, and her tired eyes never left the face of Rose of 
Sharon, sleeping in exhaustion. “Come on,” Mrs. Wain- 
wright said. “Jus’ lay down. You’ll be right beside her. Why, 
you'd wake up if she took a deep breath, cs'cn.” 

“Awright, I w'ill.” Ma stretched out on the mattress be- 
side the sleeping girl. And Mrs. Wainwright sat on the floor 
and kept watch. 

Pa and A1 and Uncle John sat in tire car doorway and 
watched the steely dawn come. Tire rain had stopped, but 
Uic sky was deep and solid with cloud. As the light came, 
it was reflected on the water. Tlic men could see the cur- 
rent of the stream, slipping swiftly down, bearing black 
branches of trees, boxes, boards. The wafer swirled into the 
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A1 said, "Wc ouglita git them truck sides tore oil 'fore the 
water comes up much more." 

Pa turned to Uncle John. “Will you take an' bury' it wliile 
A1 an’ me git that lumber in?” 

Uncle John said sullenly, “^\^ly do 1 got to do it? \\Tiy 
don’ you fellas? 1 don’ like it." And then, "Sure. I’ll do it. 
Sure, I will. Come on, give it to me." His voice began to 
rise. “Come on! Give it to me.” 

‘‘Don’ v/ake ’em up,” Mrs. Wainwright said. She brought 
the apple box to tlie doorway and straightened the sack de- 
cently over it. 

‘‘Shov'el’s standin’ right bchin’ you,” Pa said. 

Uncle John took the shovel in one hand. He slipped out 
the doorway into the slowly moving water, and it rose nearly 
to his waist before he struck bottom. He turned and settled 
the apple box under his other arm. 

Pa said, “Come on, Al. Lc’s git that lumber in.” 

In the gray dawn light Uncle John waded around the end 
of the car, past the Joad truck; and he climbed the slippery 
bank to the highu'ay. He walked down the highway, past 
the boxcar flat, until he came to a place where the boiling 
stream ran close to the road, where the willows grew along 
tlic road side. He put his shovel down, and holding the box 
in front of him, he edged through the brush until he came 
to the edge of the swift stream. For a time he stood watch- 
ing it swirl b}', leaving its yellow foam among the willow stems. 
He held the apple box against his chest. And then he leaned 
over and set the box in the stream and steadied it with his 
hand. He said fiercely, “Go down an' tell ’em. Go down in the 
street an’ rot an’ tell ’em that way. That’s the way you can 
talk. Don’ even know if you was a boy or a girl. Ain’t gonna 
find out. Go on down now, an’ lay in the street. Maybe they’ll 
know then.” He guided the box gently out into the current 
and let it go. It settled low in the water, edged sidewas’s, 
whirled around, and turned slowly over. The sack floated 
away, and the box, caught in the swift water, floated quickly 
away, out of sight, behind the brush. Uncle John grabbed the 
shovel and went rapidly back to the boxcars. He sloshed down 
into the water and waded to the truck, where Pa and Al were 
working, taking dowm the onc-by-six planks. 

Pa looked over at him. “Get it done?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, look,” Pa said. “If you’ll he’p Al, I’ll go down the 
store an’ get some stufl to cat." 

“Get some bacon,” Al said. “I need some meat.” 
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bacon and made gravj'. Pa had brought store bread. Ma 
scowled when she saw it. “We got any money lei’?” 

“Nope,” said Pa. "But we was so hungry.” 

“An’ you got stme bread,” Ma said accusingly, 

“Well, we was awful hungry. Worked all night long.” 

Ma sighed. “Now what we gonna do?” 

As they ate, tire water crept up and up. A1 gulped his 
food and he and Pa built the platform. Five feet wide, six 
feet long, four feet above the floor. And the water crept to 
the edge of the doorway, seemed to hesitate a long lime, 
and then moved slowly inward over the floor. And outside 
the rain began again, as it had before, big heavy drops splash- 
ing on the water, pounding hollowly on the roof. 

A1 said, “Come on now, Ic’s get the mattresses up. Let’s 
put the blankets up, so they don’t git wet.” Tliey piled their 
possessions up on the platform, and the water crept over the 
floor. Pa and Ma, A1 and Uncle John, each at a corner, lifted 
Rose of Sharon’s mattress, with the girl on it, and put it on top 
of the pile. 

And the girl protested, “I can walk. I’m awright.” And 
the water crept over the floor, a thin film of it. Rose of Sharon 
whispered to Ma, and Ma put her hand under the blanket and 
felt her breast and nodded. 

In the other end of the bo.xcar, the Wainwrights were 
pounding, building a platform for tliemsclvcs. ’Flic rain thick- 
ened, and then passed away. 

Ma looked down at her feet. Tlic water was half an inch 
deep on the car floor by now. “You Ruthic — Winficl’l” she 
called distractedly. “Come get on top of the pile. You’ll get 
cold.” She saw them safely up, sitting awkwardly beside 
Rose of Sharon. Ma said suddenly, “We got to git out.” 

“We can’t,” Pa said. “Like Al says, all our stuff’s here. 
We’ll pull off the boxcar door an’ make more room to set on.” 

'Tlic family huddled on the platforms, silent and fretful. 
'The w'atcr was six inches deep in the car before the flood 
spread evenly over the embankment and moved into the 
cotton fleld on tire other side. During that day and night 
the men slept soddenly, side by side on the boxcar door. 
And Ma lay close to Rose of Sharon. Sometimes Ma whis- 
pered to her and sometimes sat up quietly, her face brooding. 
Under the blanket she hoarded the remains of the store bread. 

'Pile rain had become intermittent now — ^little svet squalls 
and quiet times. On the morning of the second day Pa 
splashed through the camp and came back with ten potatoes 
in his pockets. Ma watched him sullenly while he chopped 
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‘We got to git along,” Ma said. ‘‘Rosasham, you feel like 
you could walk?” 

“Kinda dizzy,” the girl said. ‘‘Feel like I been beat.”^^ 

Pa complaint, ‘‘Now %ve’re a-goin’, where' we goin’?” 

“I dunno. Come on, give your han’ to Rosasham.” Ma 
took the girl’s right arm to steady her, and Pa her left. ‘‘Coin’ 
someplace where it’s dry. Got to. You fellas ain’t had dry 
clothes on for two days.” They moved slowly along the high- 
way. They could hear the rushing of the v/ater in the stream 
beside the road. Ruthie and Winfield marched together, 
splashing their feet against the road. They rvent slowly along 
the road. The sky grew darker and the rain thickened. No 
traffic moved along the highway. 

‘‘We got to hurry,” Ma said. ‘‘If this here girl gits good 
an’ wet — don’t know what’ll happen to her.” 

‘‘You ain’t said where-at we’re a-hurryin’ to," Pa reminded 
her sarcastically. 

The road curved along beside the stream. Ma searched the 
land and the flooded fields. Far o5 the road, on the left, on 
a slight rolling hill a rain-blackened bam stood. “Look!” Ma 
said. “Look there! I bet it’s dry in that bam. Let’s go there 
till the rain stops.” 

Pa sighed. “Prob’ly get mn out by the fella owns it.” 

Ahead, beside the road, Ruthie saw a spot of red. She raced 
to it. A scraggly geraniuirt gone wild, and there was one rain- 
beaten blossom on it. She picked the flower. She took a petal 
carefully o5 and stuck it on her nose. Winfield ran up to see. 

“Lemme have one?” he said. 

“No, sir! It’s all mine. I foun’ it.” She stuck another red 
petal on her forehead, a little bright-red heart. 

“Come on, Ruthie! Lemme have one. Come on, now.” 
He grabbed at the flower in her hand and , missed it, and 
Ruthie banged him in the face with her open hand. He stood 
for a moment, surprised, and then his lips shook and his eyes 
welled. 

The others caught up. “Now what you done?” Ma asked. 
“Nov/ what you done?” 

“He tried to grab my fl’ar.” 

Winfield sobbed, “I — on’y wanted one — to — stick on my 
nose.” 

‘‘Give him one, Ruthie." 

^^Leave him find his own. ’This here’s mine.” 

‘Ruthie! You give him one.” 

Ruthie heard the threat in Ma’s tone, and changed her 
tachcs. “Here,” she said with elaborate kindness. “I’ll stick 
on one for you.” The older people walked on. Winfield held 
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“Thank ya,” she said. “What’s the matter’th that feUa?" 

The boy spoke in a croaking monotone. “Fust he was sick 
— ^but now he’s starvin’.” 

“What?” 

“Starvin’. Got sick in the cotton. He ain’t et for six days." 

Ma walked to the corner and looked down at the man. 
He was about fifty, his whiskery face gaunt, and his open eyes 
were vague and staring. The boy stood beside her. “Your pa?” 
Ma asked. 

“Yeah! Says he wasn’ hungry, or he jus’ et. Give me tire 
food. Now he’s too weak. Can’t hardly move.” 

The pounding of the rain decreased to a soothing srvish on 
the roof. The gaunt man moved his lips. Ma knelt beside him 
and put her ear close. His lips moved again. 

“Sure,” Ma said. “You jus’ be easy. He’ll be awright. You 
jus’ wait’ll I get them wet clo’es oS’n my girl.” 

Ma went back to the girl. “Now slip ’em off,” she said. She 
held the comfort up to screen her from view. And when she 
was naked, Ma folded the' comfort about her. 

The boy was at her side again explaining, “I didn’ know. 
He said he et, or he wasn' hungry. Las’ night I went an' 
bust a winda an’ stoled some bread. Made ’im chew ’er down. 
But he puked it all up, an’ then he was weaker. Got to have 
soup or milk. You folks got money to git milk?” 

Ma said, “Hush. Don’ worry. We’ll figger somepin out." 

Suddenly the boy cried, “He’s dyin’, I tell youl He's starv- 
in' to death, I tell you.” 

“Hush,” said Ma. She looked at Pa and Uncle John stand- 
ing helplessly gazing at the sick man. She looked at Rose of 
Sharon huddled in the comfort. Ma’s eyes passed Rose of 
Sharon’s eyes, and then came back to them. And tire two 
women looked deep into each other. The girl’s breath came 
short and gasping. 

She said “Yes.” 

Ma smiled. “I knowed you would. I knowedl” She looked 
dorvn at her hands, tight-locked in her lap. 

Rose of Sharon whispered, “Will— will you all — go out?” 
The rain whisked lightly on the roof. ' 

Ma leaned forsvard and with her palm she brushed tire 
tousled hair back from her daughter’s forehead, and she 
kissed her on the forehead. Ma got up quickly. “Come on, 
you fellas,” she called. “You come out in the tool shed." 

Ruthie opened her mouth to speak. “Hush,” Ma said. 
“Hush and git." She herded them through the door, drew 
the boy with her; and she closed the squeaking door. 

For a minute Rose of Sharon sat still in the whispering bam. 
Tlien she hoisted her tired body up and drew the comfort 
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Winfield moved his lips silently over the sylhibles. '‘llicrc's 
fruit,” he said aloud. 

Casy and Uncle John, Connie and Rose of Sharon climbed 
down. And they stood silently. Rose of Sharon had started to 
brush her hair back, when she caught sight of the valley and 
her hand dropped slowly to her side. 

Tom said, “W^iere's Ala? 1 want Ala to see it. Look, Mai 
Come here, Ma.” Ala was climbing slowly, stiffly, down the 
back board. Tom looked at her. “My Cod, Ala, you sick?” Her 
face was stiff and putty-like, and her eyes seemed to have sunk 
deep into her head, and the rims were red with weariness. Her 
feet touched the ground and she braced herself by holding the 
truck-side. 

Her voice was a croak. "Ya say we’re acrost?" 

Tonr pointed to the great valley. “Look!” 

She turned her head, and her mouth opened a little. Her 
fingers went to her throat and gathered a little pinch of skin 
and twisted gently. "'I'iiank God!" she said. " The fainirly’s 
here." Her knees buckled and she sal down on the running 
board. 

"You sick, Ata?” 

"No, jus’ tar’d.” 

"Dicin’ you get no sleep?’’ 

“No." 

"Was Granma bad?” 

Ma looked down at her bands, lying together like tiled 
lovers in her lap. “I wisht I could wait an' not tell you. 1 wisht 
it could be all — nice.” 

Pa said, "Then Gianma's had.” 

Ala raised her eyes and looked over the valley. "Gtanm.a’s 
dead." 

'llicy looked at her, all of tlicm. and Pa a.skcd, “Wlicn?" 

"Before they stopped us las’ night.” 

"So that's wiiy you didn’ want 'em to look.” 

“1 was afraid we wouldn' get .actost,” sire said. "1 toV Cran- 
ma we couldn’ he'p her. Tiw fambly had ta net acnr.t. 1 toV 
her, toV her when she was a-dyin‘. M'c couldn* stop in 'lie 
dc.scrl. There was the young ones — an' Rcv.asharn's h.ih%. I 
toV her." She put up her hands and coveted her fnev. fo: a 
moment. “She can get buried in a nice green place." M.a .'aid 
softly, “i’rccs atoun' an’ a nice place. She got to lay her h.c.v.! 
down in California." 

The family looked at Ma with a little tenor at her r-ln !).:!h. 

Tom said, “Jesus Christ! A'oit lavin' there witli her nil tttghl 
long!" 

“ rhe (amblv hadcla gel ncrosl." Ma s.aid mi'craWy. 

Tom moved close to put his hand on het shcnldcr. 



toucfa me/' she said. “I'll hoi’ up if you don’t touch 
roe. .That d get roe.” , 

Pa said, “We got to go on now. We got to go on do^.” 

Ma looked up at him. “Can — can I set up front? I don’ 
u'auna go back there no more — ^I’ro far’d. I’m awful far'd.” 

They climbed back on the load, and they avoided the long 
stiff figure covered and-tticked in a comforter, even the head 
covered and tucked. They moved to their places and tried to 
keep their eyes from it~from the hump on the comfort that 
would be the nose, and the steep cliff that would be the jut 
of the chin. They tried to keep their Q-es away, and they could 
not Ruthie and Winfield, crov/ded in a fonvard comer ss hi 
a-way from the body as they could get, stared at the tucked 
figure. 

And Ruthie whispered, “Tba’s Granina, an’ she’s dead.” 

Winfield nodded solemnly. “She ain’t breathin’ at aB. She’s 
awfol dead.” 

And Rose of Sharon -said softly to Connie, “She was a'djin’ 
right when we 

"How’d we know?” he reassured her. 

A1 climbed on the load to make room for Ma in the seat. 
And AI swaggered a h'ttle because he was sorrj’. He plumped 
down beside Cas}'-and Uncle John. “Well, she was oi’. Guess 
her time svas up,” Al said. “Ever’body got to die.". Cas}' and 
Uncle John turned es'es expressionlessly on him and looked 
at him as though he were a curious talking bush. “Well, ain’t 
they?” he demanded. And the ej’es looked av,'ay, leariQg Al 
sullen and shaken. 

Casy said in wonder, “All night long, an’ she was alone.” 
And he said, “John, there’s a woman so great v.'ith love — she 
scares me. Makes me afraid an’ mean.” 

John asked, “Was it a sin? Is the}' any. part of it you might 
call a sin?” 

Cas}’ turned on him in astonishment “A sin? No, there 
ain’t no part of it that's a sin.” 

“I ain’t nei'cr done nothin' that vrasn’t part sin,” said John, 
and he looked at the long wuapped body. 

Tom and Ma and Pa got into the front seat Tom let the 
truck roll and started on compression. And the heasy t^k 
'mm-ed, snorting and jerking and popping do'sn the bill. The 
sun was behind them, and the vabey golden and g^cen before 
them. Ma shook her head slowly from side to side. ‘ It s par- 
ty," she said. “I nasht the}' could of saw it” 

* “I u^ht so too,” said Pa. ^ 

Tom' patted the steering %yheel under bis band. The}' was 
too old ” he said. “They wouldn’t of saw nothin’ that s here. 
Grampa would a been a-seein’ the Injuns an’ the praine coun* 
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try when he was a young fella. An’ Granma would a tcvncnv 
bered an’ seen the first home she lived in. They was too ol‘. 
Who’s really sccin' it is Rulhic an’ Winficl'.” 

Pa said, “Here’s Tommy talkin’ like a growed-up man, 
talkin’ like a preacher almos’.’’ 

And Ma smiled sadly. “He is. Tommy’s growed nny up — 
way up so I can’t get aholt of 'im sometimes.” 

They popped down the mountain, twisting and looping, 
losing the valley sometimes, and tlicn finding it again. And 
the hot breath of the valley came up to them, with liot creen 
smells on it, and with resinous sage and tarweed smells. The 
crickets crackled along the road. A rattlesnake crawled across 
the road and Tom hit it and broke it and left it sqninmng. 

Tom said, “I guess we got to go to the coroner, whcicvct 
he is. We got to get her buried decent. How much money 
might be Icf’, Pa?” 

“ 'Bout forty dollars,” said Pa. 

Tom laughed. “Jesus, arc wc gonna start clean! We sure 
ain’t bringin’ nothin' with us.” lie chuckled a moment, and 
then his face straightened quickly. He pulled the vi'.or of his 
cap down low over his eyes. And the truck rolled down tlie 
mountain into the great valley. 


Chapter Nineteen 


Once CAi.rronNiA nr.i.oNcr.n to Mexico and its land to Mexi- 
cans; and a horde of tattered feverish Americans gunned in. 
And such was their hunger for land tliat tlicy took the l.md 
— stole Sutter’s land, Guerrero's land, took tiie grants .and 
broke them up and growled and quarreled over them. t!io;c 
frantic hungry men; and they guarded with guns the hand they 
liad stolen. They put up houses and barns, llicy turned the 
earth and planted crops. And these things were poAe-non, 
and possc.ssion w.as ownership. 

The Mexicans were weak and fled, llicy could net resist, 
bcc.aiise they wanted nothing in the world as fi.intic.iriy .is the 
Americans wanted land. 

llicn, with time, the squatters were no lonr.cr iqnatlcrs, 
but owners; and their cliildicn grew up and had childicn un 
tlic land. And the lnmr:cr w.as gone from them, tl.c fsi.’l hun- 
ger, the gmnving. tearing hunger for kind, for w.5trt .sod e.uth 



- and the good sky over it, for the green thrusting grass, for the 
welhng roots. They had these things so completely that they 
did not know about them any more. They had no more the 
stomach-tearing lust for a rich acre and a shining blade to 
plow it, for seed and a windmill beating its wings in the air. 
They ^ose in the dark no more to hear the sleepy birds’ first 
chittering, and the morning wind around the house while 
they waited for the first light to go out to the dear acres. These 
things were lost, and crops were reckoned in dollars, and land 
was valued by principal plus interest, and crops w'ere bou^t 
and sold before they were planted. Then crop failure, drou^t, 
and flood w'ere no longer little deaths within life, but simple 
losses of money. And all their love w’as thinned Avith mone)’, 
and all their fierceness dribbled away in interest until they 
were no longer farmers at all, but httle shopkeepers of crops, 
little manufacturers who must sell before they can make. 
Then those farmers who were not good shopkeepers lost their 
land to good shopkeepers. No matter how clever, how' loving 
a man might be with earth and growing things, he could not 
survive if he w'ere hot also a good shopkeeper. And as time 
went on, the business men had the farms, and the farms 
grew larger, but there were fewer of them. 

Now farming became industry, and the owners followed 
Rome, although the)' did not know it. They imported sla\'es, 
although th^ did not call them slaves: Chinee, Japanese, 
Mexicans, Fflipinos. They live on rice and beans, the business 
men said. They don’t need much. They w'ouldn’t know what 
to do with good wages. Why, look how they lir'e. ^STiy, look 
what they eat. And if they get funny — deport them. 

And all the time the farms grew' larger and the ow'ners few'- 
er. And there were pitifully few farmers on the land any more. 
And the imported serfs were beaten and frightened and 
starv'cd until some w'ent home again, and some grew fierce and 
were killed or driven from the country. And die farms grew 
larger and the owners fewer. ' , 

And the crops changed. Fruit trees took the place of grain 
fields, and vegetables to feed the world spread out on the 
bottoms; lettuce, cauliflower, artichokes, . potatoes — stoop 
crops. A man may stand to use a scythe, a plow', a pitchfork; 
hut he must crawl like a bug betw'cen the fow's of lettuce, he 
must bend his back and pull his long bag between the cotton 
rows, he must go on his knees like a penitent across a cauli- 

fiow'er patch. . 

And it came about that owners no longer worked on their 
farms. TTey farmed on paper; and they forgot the land, the 
smell, the feel of it, and remembered only that they owaied 
it, remembered only w'hat they gained and lost by it And 
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some of the farms grew so large that one man could not even 
conceive of them any more, so large that it took batteries of 
bookkeepers to keep track of interest and gam and loss-, chem- 
ists to test the soil, to replenish; straw bosses to sec tliat tlic 
stooping men were moving along the rows as swiftly as tlic 
material of tlieir bodies could stand. Then such a farmer renily 
became a storekeeper, and kept a store. He paid the men, and 
sold them food, and took the money back. And after a while 
he did not pay the men at all, and saved bookkeeping. These 
farms gave food on credit. A man might work and feed him- 
self and when the work was done, might find that lie owed 
money to the company. And the owners not only did not 
work the farms any more, many of them had never seen the 
farms they owned. 

And then lire dispossessed were drawn west — from Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico; from Nevada and Atkans-is 
families, tribes, dusted out, tractored out. Carloads, a ravans. 
homeless and hungry'; twenty tiiousand and fifty thousand and 
a hundred thousand and two hundred thousand. 'I'hty 
streamed over the mountains, hungry and restless — restless 
as ants, scurrying to find work to do — to lift, to ptisli, to pull, 
to pick, to cut — anything, any burden to bear, tor food. 'Hie 
kids are hungry. Wc got no place to live. Like ants scurrying 
for work, for food, and most of all for land. 

We ain't foreign. Seven generations back /\mericans. and 
beyond that Irish, Scotch, English, Gcnnan. One of oiii lolks 
in the Revolution, an' they was lots of our folks in the Civil 
War — both sides. Americans. 



. ^-ay, new waves of the dispossessed and the homeless har- 
dened, intent, and dangerous. 

^d while the Californians wanted many things, accuma- 
ktion, social success, amusement, luxury, and a curious bank- 
ing securitj',- the hew barbarians wanted only two things — 
land and food; and to them the two w'ere one. And v.bereas 
the wants of the Californians were nebulous and undefined, 
the wants of the Okies were beside the roads, l}'ing there to 
be seen and coveted: the good fields with water to be dug 
for, the good green fields, earth to crumble experimentally in 
the hand, grass to sinell, oaten stalks to chew until the sharp 
sweetness was in the throat. A man might look at a fallow 
field and Imow, and see in his mind that his own bending 
back and his own straining arms would bring the cabbages into 
the lights and the golden eating com, the turnips and canots. 

a homeless hungry man, drisdng the roads with his wife 
beside him and his thin children in the back seat, could look 
at the fallow fields which might produce food but not profit, 
and that man could know-how a fallow field is a sin and the 
unused land a crime against the thin children. And such a 
man drove along the roads and Imew temptation at every' field, 
and knew the lust to take these fields and make them grow 
strength for his children and a little comfort for his wife. The 
temptation w'as before him always. The fields goaded him, and 
the company ditches with good w-ater flowing w'ere a goad to 
him. 

And in the south he saw the golden oranges hanging on the 
trees, the h'ttle golden oranges on the dark green trees; and 
guards TOth shotguns patrolling the lines so a man might not 
pick an orange for a thin child, oranges to be dumped if the 
price was low. 

He drove his old .car into a tovm. He scoured the farms for 
work. Where can we sleep the night? 

Well, there's Hooverville on the edge of the river. There's a 
whole raft of Okies there. 

He drove his old car to Hooverv'ille. He never asked again, 
for there was a Hooverville on the edge of ei'ery town. 

'The rag town lay close to ivater; and the houses were tents, 
md W'eed-thatched enclosures, paper houses, a great junk pile. 
I^e man drove his family in and. became a citizen of Hoover- 
rille — ^always they were called Hooveri'ille. The man put up 
lis own tent as near to water as he could get; or if he bad no 
ient, he went -to the city dump and brought back cartons and 
ouilt a house of corrugated paper. And when the rains came 
die house melted and washed away. He settled in Hooven'uie 
ind he scoured the country'side for work, and the litfle money 
be had ivent for gasoline to look for work. In the evemng tno 
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men gathered and talked together. Squatting on tlieir hams 
they talked of the land they had seen. 

There’s thirty thousan’ acres, out west of here. Lajdn’ there. 
Jesus, what 1 could do witlr Oiat, ssith five acres of tliat! ^^’hy, 
hell. I’d have ever’tliing to eat. 

Notice one thing? 'riiey ain’t no vegetables nor chickens 
nor pigs at the farms. 'Tlrcy raise one Uiing — cotton, say, or 
peaches, or lettuce. 'Nother place'll be all chickens, 'llicy 
buy the stu5 tlicy could raise in the dooiyard. 

Jesus, what I could do with a couple pigsl 

Well, it ain’t yourn, an’ it ain’t gonna be youm. 

What we gonna do? 'Tlic kids can’t grow up this way. 

In tire camps the word would come whispering, Tlicrc’s 
work at Shatter. And the cars would be loaded in the night, 
tire highways crowded — a gold rush for work. At Shaftcr the 
people would pile up, five times too many to do the work. A 
gold rush for work. 'Hrey stole away in the night, frantic for 
work. And along the roads lay tire temptations, tlic fields that 
could bear food. 

'Tliat’s owned. Tliat ain't our’n. 

Well, maybe we could get a little piece of her. Maybe — a 
little piece. Right down tlicre — a patch. Jimson weed now. 
Christ, I could git enough potatoes ofl’n that little patch to 
feed my whole familyl 

It ain’t our’n. It got to have Jimson weeds. 

Now and then a man tried; crept on the land and cleared 
a piece, trj'ing like a thief to steal a little richness from the 
earth. Secret gardens hidden in the weeds. A package of car- 
rot seeds and a few lumips. Planted potato skins, crept out in 
the evening secretly to hoc in the stolen earth. 

Leave the weeds around the edge — then nobody can see 
wbat wc’ic a-doin’. Leave some weeds, big tall ones, in the 
middle. 

Secret gardening in the evenings, and water carried in a 
rusty can. 

And then one day a dcput>’ shcrift; Well, what yon think 
you’re doin’? 

I ain't doin’ no harm. 

I had my eye on you. 'Tliis ain't your land. You're trcspa'.s- 
ing. 

Tire hand .ain't plowed, an’ I ain’t hurtin’ it none. 

You goddamned squatters. Preth' soon you'd think you 
owned if. You'd be sore as hell, 'niink you owned it. Get ofi 
now. 



cmiership. Land hoed and the carrots eaten — a man might 
fight for land he’s talcen food from. Get him ofi qm'chl He’ll 
think he omas it He might even die fighting for the httle 
plot among the Jimson ^-eeds. - 

Did ya see his face v.’hen v,‘e lacked them tumins out? 
he’d la'll a fella soon’s he’d look at him. We got to keep 
these here people down or they’ll take the counfay, Thej'’!! 
take the country. 

Outlanders, fofrimcrs. 

Sure, they talk the same language, hut they ain’t the same,* 
;Look how they live. Think any of us folks’d live like that? 
Hell, no! 

In the evening, qnatfa'ng and talking. And an excited man: 
Whj'n’t twenty of us take a piece of Ian’? We got guns. Take 
it an’ say, “Put us off if you can." Whyn’t we do that? 

They’d jus' shoot us like rats. 

Well, w'hich’d }'0u ruther be, dead or here? Under groun’ 
or in a house all made of gunny sacks? WTiich’d you rather 
for 3'Our Idds, dead now or dead in tu'o years wifai what they 
call malnutrition? Know what w'e et all week? Biled nettles an’ 


fried dough! Know w'here v/e got the 'flour for the dough? 
Swep’ the floor of a boxcar, 


’em somepin to think about. Got to keep ’em in line or GSst 
only know'S what they’ll do! \Vhjv Jesus, they’re as dap^rous 
as niggers in the South! If they e\’er get together ain't 
nothin’ that’ll stop ’em. 

Quote: In Lav/renceviHe a deputy sheriff e\'icted a squatter, 
and the squatter resisted, making it necessarj’ for the oScer to 
use force. 'The elevenwear-old son of the squatter shot and 
lulled the deputy wdth a .22 rifle. 


Rattlesnakes! Don’t take chance with ’em, an’ if 
gue, shoot first. If a kid’ll kill a cop, what’ll the men do? Thing 
is, get toughedn they are. Treat 'em rough. Scare ’em. 

W^at if they won’t scare? What if the}' stand up and take 
kit and shoot hack? These men w-ere-armed when they v^te 
Iciiiltirci!. A gun is an extension of themselves. "SVhat if mey 
^wou'' .'cme? ^’iffiat if some time an army of them march^ on 
. the luud as the Lombards did in Itaty, as the Germans ^d on 
Gaul and the Turks did on Byzantium? The>' W'ere land-hun- 
gry, ill-armed hordes too, and the legions could not stop them- 
Slauehter and terror did not stop them. How can 3’ou frights 
a mm whose hunger is not only in his ovm cramped stomacn 
but in the wretched bellies of his children? You can t scare 
"him — he has knovm a fear be3’ond e-ver}’ other. 
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In Hoovervillc the men talb'ng: Grampa took his Ian' from 
a'H the Injuns. 

2:2 Now, this ain’t ri^t. Wc’ie a-talkin’ here. This here you're 
talfdn’ about is stcalin'. I ain't no thief. 

No? You stole a bottle of milk from a porch night before 
_ ^ last. An’ you stole some copper wire and sold it for a piece of 
Bjj meat. 

Yeah, but the kids was hungry. 

It’s stealin’, though. 

:E Know how the Fairfiel’ ranch was got? I'll tell ya. It was all 
;i: gov’ment Ian’, an’ could be took up. Ol’ Fairfiel’, he went into 
San Francisco to the bars, an’ he got him three hundred stc-.v 
E bums. 'Them bums took up tire Ian’. Fairfiel’ kep' 'em in food 
[; an' whisky, an’ then when they'd proved the Ian', ol' Fairfiel' 
took it from ’em. He used to say the Ian’ cost him a pint of rot- 
gut an acre. Would vou say tliat was stcalin'? 
r' Well, it wasn’t right, but he never went to jail for it. 

2 No, he never went to jail for it. An’ the fella that put a 
I5 boat in a wagon an’ made his report like it was all under 
^ water ’cause he went in a boat — he never went to jail ncillicr, 
“ An’ the fellas that bribed congressmen and the Icgishturcs 
never went to jail neither. 

; All over the State, jabbering in tire Hoovcrvillcs. 

And then the raids — the swoop of armed deputies on tiic 
squatters’ camps. Get out. Department of llcaltli orders. This 
camp is a menace to health. 

W^icre we gonna go? 

Tliat’s none of our business. We got orders to get you out 
of here. In half an hour we set fire to the c.mip. 

Tlicy’s typhoid down the line. You want fa spread it all 
over? 

We got orders to get you out of here. Now get! In half an 
hour we burn the camp. 

In half an hour the smoke of paper houses, of wccd-fhafchcd 
huts, rising to tijc skyy and the people in their cars rolling over 
the highways, looking for another Hoovervillc. 

And in Kansas and Arkansas, in Oklahoma .and Tetas .and 
New Mexico, the tractors moved in and pushed the tenant; 
out. 

'Ilircc hundred thousand in Californi.a and more comin.g. 
And in California the roads full of frantic people tunning like 
ants to pull, to push, to lift, to work, 1'or every manload tn 
lift, five pairs of arms extended to lift it; (os every stomr.ehfrd 
of food available, five mouths open. 

And the prcit owners, who must lose their laud in an u)'- 
hcaval, the great owners with access to hi'tory, v, iih eye:- to 
read history and to know the great fact; when property ae- 
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cumulates in too few hands it is talcen sv:ax. And that com- 
panion fact: v/hen a majoritj' of the people are hunai}- and 
cold they v,!!! take by force what the}- need. And t&" little 
screaming fact that sounds through all history; repression 
works only to strengthen and kinf the repressed. The great 
oumers ignored the three cries of history. The land fell into 
fevi'er hands, the number of the di^ossessed increase^ and 
ever}' effort of the great msmers was directed at repression. The 
money was spent for arms, for gas to protect the great holhnas, 
and spies were sent to catch the murmuring of rer'olt so that 
it might be stamped out. The chan^ng economy v/as ignored, 
plans -for the change ignored; and only means to destroy re- 
volt were considered, while the causes of res'olt vrent on. 

The tractors which throw men out of work, the belt lins 
vrhich carry loads, the machines which produce, all were in- 
creased; and more and more families scampered on the high- 
%vays, looking for crumbs from the great holdings, lusting after 
the land beside the roads. The great ov.mers formed associa- 
tions for protection and they met to discuss ways to intiini- 
date, to kffi, to gas. And alv.'ays they were in fear of a principal 
— ^three hundred thousand — if thw e%'er move under a leader 
— the end. Three hundred thousand, hungry and miserable; 
if the}' e\'er know themselves, the land ■will be theirs and all 
the gas, all the rifles in the world won't stop them. And the 
great ov.'ners, v.’ho had become through their holdings both 
more and less than men, ran to their destmcrion, and used 
e\'ery means that in the long run would destroy them. Every 
little means, ever}' violence, every raid on a Hoover^-iUe, every 
deputy sv.'aggeriug through a ragged camp put off the da}' a 
little and cemented the inewtabih't}' of the day. 

The men squatted on their bams, sharp-faced men, lean 
horn hunger and hard from resisting it, sullen eyes and hard 
jaws. And the rich land n-as around them. 

D’ja hear about the kid in that fourth tent dov,-n? 

No, I jus’ come in. ' . , - t- 

WeU, that kid’s been a-err'in’ in his sleep an’ a-rolto’ in his 
sleep. Them folks thought be got n-onns. So the}’ give him a 
blaster, an’ he died. It v.-as what thej- call hlack-tongus the 
kid had. Comes from not gettin’ good things to eat. 

Poor little fella. 

Yeah, but them folks can’t bury him. Got to go to the 
count}' stone orchard. 

Web, bell. 

And hands' went into pockets and httle coins came out. In 
front of the tent a little heap of silver gre.v. And the iamiiy 

found it there. , 

Our people are good people; our people are kind people 
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Pray God some day kind people v.’on’t all be poor. Pray God 
some day a kid can cat. 

And the association of owners knew that some day tlic pray- 
ing would stop. 

And tlicre’s the end. 


Chapter Twenty 


The family, on top of the load, the children and Connie 
and Rose of Sharon and the preacher were stiff and cramped. 
Tlicy had sat in the heat in front of the coroner's cfiicc in 
Bakersfield while Pa and Ma and Uncle John went in. 'llicn a 
basket was brought out and the long bundle lifted dov.m from 
the truck. And they sat in the sun while the cxaminalicn went 
on, while the cause of dcatli was found and the certificate 
signed. 

A1 and Tom strolled along the street and looked in store 
windows and watched the strange people on lire sidewalks. 

And at last Pa and Ma and Uncle John came out, and they 
were subdued and quiet. Uncle John climbed up on the lo.rd. 
Pa and Ma got in the scat. Tom and Al strolled back and Tom 
got under the steering wliccl. He sat there silently, waiting 
for some instruction. Pa looked straight ahead, his dark hat 
pulled low. Ma rubbed the sides of her mouth with her finccis, 
and her eyes were far away and lost, dead v. ith weariness. 

Pa sighed deeply. “The}’ w.asn't nothin’ else to do," he said. 

"I know,” said Ma, "She would a liked a nice funeral, 
though. She always wanted one.” 

Tom looked sidesvays at them. "Comrty?'’ he asked. 



Ma brashed her hair back with her hand. Her jaw tishtened 
"We got to git,” she said. "We got to find a place to stay. We 
got to get work an' settle down. No use a-lettin’ the little fel- 
las go.hungrj'. That wasn’t never Granma’s way. She always et 
a good meal at a funeral.’' • 

“Where we goin’?” Tom asked. 

_Pa raised his hat and scratched among his hair. “Camp,” he 
said. “We ain’t gonna spen' what little's lef till we get work. 
Drive out in the country.” 

Tom started the car and they rolled through the streets and 
out toward &e country. And by a bridge they saw- a collection 
of tents and shacks. Tom said, "Might's well stop here. Find 
out what’s doin’, an' where at the work is.” He drove down a 
steep dirt incline and parked on the edge of the encampment. 

There was no order in the camp; little gray tents, shacks, 
cars v/ere scattered about at random. The first "house was non- 
descript. The south w^all was made of three sheets of rusty 
corrugated iron, the east wall a square of moldy carpet tacked 
between two boards, the north wall a strip of roofing paper 
and a strip of tattered canvas, and the west wall she pieces of 
gunny sacking. Over the square frame, on untrimraed willow 
limbs, grass had been pOed, not thatched, but heaped up in a 
low mound. The entrance, on the gunnysack side, was clut- 
tered with equipment. A five-gallon kerosene can sensed for a 
stove. It was laid on its side, with a section of rust)' stovepipe 
thrust in one end. A wash boiler rested on its side against the 
wall; and a collection of boxes lay about, boxes to sit on, to 
eat on. A Model T Ford sedan and a two-%vheel trailer were 
parked beside the shack, and about the camp there hung a 
slovenly despair. 

Next to the shack there was a little tent, gray with weather- 
ing, but neatly, properly set up; and the boxes in front of it 
were placed against the tent wail. A stovepipe stuck out of 
the door flap, and the dirt in front of the tent had been swept 
and sprinkled. A bucketfu’ '-’'‘•hes stood on a box. 

'The camp was neat and ■ . ■ . ■ A roadster and a 

little home-made bed trailer stood beside the trat 
f And next there was aTiuge tent, ragged, torn in strips and 
the tears mended with piec^ of wire. 'ITie flaps were up, and 
inside four wide mattresses lay on the ground. A clothes line 
strung along the side bore pink cotton dresses and ses'eral pain 
of overalls. There were fort>' tents and shacks, and b^ide each 
habitation some kind of automobile. Far dovm the line a fevr 
children stood and stared at the newly arrived truck, and th^' 
moved toward it, little boys in overalls and bare feet, their 
hair gray with dust. 
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Tom stopped the truck and looked at Pa. ‘‘She ain’t very 
purty," he said. '"Want to go somcwhcrcs else?” 

“Can’t go nowhere else till we know where we’re at,” Pa 
said. “We got to ast about work.” 

Tom opened the door and stepped out. Tlic family climbed 
down from the load and looked curiously at the camp. Rutiiic 
and Winfield, from the habit of the road, took down tlic 
bucket and walked toward the willows, where there would be 
water; and the line of children parted for Uiem and closed 
after them. 

The flaps of the first shack parted and a woman looked 
out. Her gray hair was braided, and she wore a dirty, flowered 
Mother Hubbard. Her face was wizened and dull, deep gray 
pouches under blank eyes, and a mouth slack and loose. 

Pa said, “Can we jus’ pull up an>'whcres an’ camp?” 

Tlic head was withdrawn inside the shack, k'or a mo- 
ment there was quiet and then die flaps were pushed aside 
and a bearded man in shirt sleeves stepped out. 'Ilic woman 
looked out after him, but she did not come into tlic open. 

The bearded man said, “Howdy, folks,” and his rcstlus 
dark eyes jumped to each member of the family, and from 
tlicm to the truck to the equipment. 

Pa said, “I jus’ ast your woman if it’s all right to set our 
stulT anyrvhcrcs.” 

Tlie bearded man looked at Pa intently, ns though he h.id 
said something very wise that needed thought. “Set down 
anywheres, here in this place?” he asked. 

“Sure. Anybody own this place, that we got to sec 'foie 
we can camp?” 

Tlic bearded man squinted one eye nearly closed and 
studied Pa. “You wanta camp here?” 

Pa’s irritation arose. The gray woman peered out of the 
burlap shack. "What you think I’m a-sns-in’?’’ Pa said. 

“Well, if you wanta camp here, why don’t ya? I ain’t 
a-stoppin’ you.” 



long sleep,” he said. The bearded man dropped Ms mouth 
open and put a diri5’ finger aga^t bis Icnver gums. For a 
moment be continued to loolc v.-isely, speculatively at Tern. 
and then be turned on bis beels and popped into* the sbaci 
after tbe gray vroman. 

Tom turned on_ Pa. 'T^Tat tbe bell was that?” he ashed. 

Pa shrugged bis shoulders. He was looldng across the 
camp. In front of a tent stood an old Buicb, and ibe head 
was off. A young man was grinding the“vdves, and as he 
tvsisted back and forth, back and "forth, on the took he 
looked up at tbe Joad truck. Thej' could see that be was laud- 
ing to himself. \V'hen the bearded man was gone, tbe voung 
man left his work and sauntered over. 


“H’are ya?” be said, and bis blue eyes were shiny v.ith 
amusement' “1 seen j-ou just met tbe bIa3-or.” 

“What the hell's the matter vath ’im?” Tom demanded. 

Tbe 3'oung man chuckled. “He's jus’ nuts like you an’ 
me. Alaj'be he’s a little nutser’n me, I don’ Imow.” 

Pa said, “I jus’ ast him if we could camp here.” 

The 5nung man wiped bis greasj' bands on bis trousers. 
“Sure. "VvTiy not? You fobs jus’ come acrost?” 

“Yeah,” said Tom. “Jus’ got in this morm'n’.” 

“Ner'er been in Hooverville before?” 

‘WTiere's Hooversille?” 

“This here’s her.” 

"Ob!” said Tom. “We jus’ got in.” 

Winfield and Rutbie came back, carrv-ing a bucket of r^ater 
betsveen them. 

bla said, ‘Te’s get the camp up. I’m tuckered out. Maybe 
we can all rest” Pa and Uncle John climbed up on the truck 
to unload the canvas and the beds. 

Tom sauntered to t^e young man, and walked beside him 
back to tbe car be had been w'orldng on. 'The valve-grind- 
ing braca lay on tbe exposed block, and a Utils yeHow can 
of valve-grinding compound was wedged on top of tbe vam- 
um tank. Tom asked, 'TVTiat tbe hell was the matter tn 
that ol' fella with the beard?” 

'The young man picked op bis brace and went to work, 
twisting back and forth, grinding valve against valve seat 
‘The Mayor? Chris’ knows. I guess maybe he’s bnll-simple.’ 

“What’s ‘buH-simple’?” . . „ 

“I guess cops push ’im aroun’ so much he's still spinning. 

Tom asked, “\’vTiy W’ould tb^- push a feEa lil:e that 


CUWUU. i ^ > 

'The young man stopped his work and looked m Toms 
ev-es. “Chris’"* knows,” he said. “Yon jus’ come. Maybe, yon 
fisger her ouL Some fellas says one thing, an' some saj-s 
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anotlicr thing. But you jus’ camp in one place a little while, 
an’ you see how quick a deputy sheriff shoves you along." 
He lifted a valve and smeared compound on the scat. 

‘‘Fut what the hell for?’’ 

‘‘I tell ya 1 don’ know. Some says they don’ want us to 
vote; keep us movin' so we can’t vote. An’ some says so we 
can’t get on relief. An' some says if we set in one place we'd 
get organized. I don' know why. I on’y know we get rode 
all the time. You wait, you’ll see.” 

“We ain’t no bums,” Tom insisted. ‘‘We're homin' for 
work. We’ll take any kind a work.” 

The young man paused in fitting the brace to the valve 
slot. He looked in amazement at Tom. “Lookin' for work?" 
he said. “So you’re lookin’ for work. What ya think ever’- 
body else is lookin’ for? Di’monds? \\nint you think I wore 
my ass down to a nub lookin’ for?" He twisted the brace 
back and forth. 

Tom looked about at the griirry tents, the junk equip- 
ment, at the old cars, the lumpy mattresses out in the sun, 
at the blackened cans on firc-blnckcncd holes where the people 
cooked. He asked quietly, “Ain’t they no work?" 

"I don’ know. Mus’ be. Ain’t no crop right here norv. 
Grapes to pick later, an' cotton to pick later. NV’c’rc a-movin’ 
on, soon’s I get these here valves groun’. Me an' my wile 
an’ my kids. We heard they was work up north. We're 
shovin’ north, up aroun’ Salinas.” 

Tom saw Uncle John and Fa and the preacher hrristing 
the tarpaulin on the tent poles and Ma on her knees inside, 
brushing off the mattresses on the ground. A circle of quiet 
children stood to wateh the new family get settled, quiet 
children with bare feet and dirty faces. Tom said, “Rack home 
some fellas come through with han’bilh — or.aur.c ones. Says 
they need lots a people out here to work the croi)s.” 

I’lie young man laughed. “They say Ihcy's three hnmlcrd 
thousan' us folks here, an’ I bet ever’ dam’ farn’iy .seen them 
han'Irills.” 

“Yeah, but if they don’ need folles, whal’d they go to the 
trouble puttin’ them thing'; out for?” 

“Use your head, why dnn’cha?” 

“Ycali, but 1 wanla know.” 

“Look." the young man said, "S'posc you got a job .a 
work, an’ there’s jus' orre fella wants the jnl). You rf>! to 
pay ’iin what he asls. But s’po^c they’s a hutuieid mcu.” 
Ifc pul down his tool. His eyes iinrdcned .and his snirc 
.sharpened. “S’posc they’s a hunderd men v.aut- th.rl job. 
S'posc them men got kid's, an' them kid' is hungry. S'po-e 
a lousy dime'll buy a box a mush for them kit!^. S'yr.;c ;; 
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niclcel’ll buy at leas’ somepin for them lads. An’ you goi a- 
iiunderd men. Jus’ offer ’em a mclcel~'.vhy, they’ll Jail each 
other fighti'ri’ for that nickel. Know v.’hal they v/as pann’ 
ias’ job I had? Fifteen cents an hour. Ten hours for a dohar 
an a haff,^an ya^can t stay on the place. Got to bum gaso- 
line gettin’ there.” He was panting with anger, and his es'es 
blazed with hate. “That’s why them han’bins was out. You 
,can print a hell of a lot of han’bills with v/hat ya save pasin’ 
fifteen cents an hour for fiel’ work.” 

Tom said, “That’s stinlan’.” 

_ The young man laughed harshly. “You stay out here a 
h'ttle while, an’ if you smell any roses, you come let me 
smell, too.” 

“But they is w'Ork,” Tom insisted. “Christ Almighty, with 
all this stuff a-grov/in’; orchards, grapes, vegetables — seen 
ft. The}' got to have men. f seen all that stuff.” 

A child cried in the tent beside the car. The Young man 
W'ent into the tent and his voice came softly tnrou^ the 
cam'as. Tom picked up the brace, fitted it in the slot of the 
valve, and ground aw'ay, his hand v/hipping back and forth. 
The child’s crying stopped. The young man came out and 
watched Tom. “You can do her,” he said. “Damn good thing. 
You’ll need to.” 

“How ’bout w'hat I said?” Tom resumed. “I seen all the 
stuff growin’.” 

The young man squatted on his heels. “I’ll teh ya,” he said 
quietly. ‘^‘They's a big son-of-a-bitcb of a peach orchard I 
wprke'd in. Takes nine men all the year roun’.” He paused 
impressively, “Takes three thousan’ men for two weeks when 
them peaches is ripe. Got to have ’em or them peaches’ll rot. 
So what do the>' do? They send out han’bills all over hell. 
They need three thousan’, an’ they get rix thousan’. They 
get them men for what they w^anta pay. If ya don’t wanta ^ke 
W'hat they pay, goddamn it, thej'’s a thousan’ men waitin 
for yom: job. So ya pick, an’ ya pick, an’ then she’s done. 
\^Tiole part a the countiy'’s peaches. All ripe-together. Y\Ten 
ya get 'em picked, CT'er’ goddamn one is picked. There ain't 
another damn ^ing in 5iat part a the country to do. An’ 
them owmers don’ w'ant you tiiere no more. Three &ousan 
of you. The work’s done. You might steal, you might get 
drunk, you might jus’ raise hell. An’ besides, you don’ look 
nice, Imn in ol’ tents; an’ it’s a pretty' country’, but you stink 
it up. They' don' w'ant you aroun’. So they Idck you out, they 
move you along. That’s how it is.” 

Tom, looking dow'n toward the Joad tent, saw' his motheq 
heavy and slow' vrith w'eariness, build a little trash 
put the cooking pots over the flame. The circle of chfldren 
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drew closer, and the calm wide eyes of the children watched 
every move of Ma’s hands. An old, old man with a bent back 
came like a badger out of a tent and snooped neat, snifnng 
the air as he came. He laced his arms behind him and joined 
the children to watch Ma, Rutlrie and WinOcld stood near 
to Ma and eyed the strangers belligerently. 

Tom said angrily, “Them peaches got to be picked right 
nov/, don’t they? )us’ when they’re ripe?” 

“ ’Course they do.” 

“Well, s’posc them people got together an’ says, ‘Let 'em 
rot.’ Wouldn’ be long 'fore the price went up, by God!” 

The young man looked up from the valves, looked sar- 
donically at Tom. “Well, you figgered out somepin, didn’ you. 
Come right outa your own head.” 

“I'm tar’d,” said Tom. “Drove all night. I don’t wanta 
start no argument. An' I’m so goddamn tai’d I’d argue easy. 
Don’t be smart with me. I’m askin’ you.” 

Tire young man grinned. “I didn' mean it. You ain’t been 
here. Folks figgered that out. An’ the folks with the peach 
orchard figgered her out too. Look, if the folV.s gets together, 
tliey’s a leader — got to be — fella that docs the talkin’. \\'ell, 
first time this fella opens his mouth they grab ’im an’ stick 
’im in jail. An’ if they’s another leader pops up, why, they 
stick ’im in jail.” 

Tom said, "Well, a fella cats in jail anyways.” 

"His kids don’t. How’d you like to be in an’ your kids 
starvin’ to death?” 

"Yeah,” said Tom slowly. “Yeah.” 

“An’ here’s another thing. Ever hear a’ the blacklist?” 

“What’s that?” 

“Well, you jus’ open your trap about us folks gettin' to- 
gether, an’ you’ll see. They lake your pitcher an’ send it all 
over. Then you can’t get work nowhere. An' if vou got 
kids ” 



in a ditch, with the blood dried on your mouth an' 5'our 
nose. Be one little line in the paper— know what it'll say? 
^Vagrant foun’ dead.' An' that’s all. You’ll see a lot of them 
little lines, “Vagrant foun’ dead/ ” 

Tom said, “The}'’ll be somebody else foun’ dead right 
’longside of this here %'agranL” 

“You’re nuts,” said the young man. “\Von't be no aood 
in that.” 

“Well, what you' doin’ about it?” He looked into the 
grease-streaked face. And a veil drevi' dowm over the eyes of 
fire young man. 

“Nothin’. Where you from?” 

“Us? Right near Sallisaw, Oklahoma.” 

“Jus’ get in?” 

“‘Jus’ today.” 

“Gonna be aroun’ here long?” 

“Don’t knov/. We’U stay wherever we can get W'orL Why?” 

“Nothin’.” And the veil came dpum again. 

“Got to sleep up,” said Tom. “‘Tomorra we’U go out loolda’ 
for work.” 

“You kin try.” 

Tom turned aw'ay and movnd toward Ore Joad tent 

The young man took up the can of valve compound and 
dug his finger into it “Hi!” he called. 

Tom turned. ‘“kVhat you want?” 

■“I want ta tell ya.” He motioned nith bis finger, on which 
a blob of compound stuck. “I jus’ want ta tell ya. Don' go 
lookm’ for no trouble. ’Member hov/ that bull-simple guy 
looked?” 

“FeUa in the tent up there?” 

‘“Yeah — ^looked dumb — ^no sense?” 

“What about him?” 

“Well, when the cops come in, an’ they come in all a 
time, that’s how you v/ant ta be. Dumb — don’t know nothin’. 
Don’ understan’ nothin’. That’s how the cops like us. 
Don’t hit no cops. That’s fus’ sm'cide. Be bull-simple,” ^ 

“Let them goddamn cops run over me, an’ me do ncthin’? 

“No, looka here. I’ll come for ya toni^L Maybe I’m 
sTong. There’s stools aroun’ all a time. I’m taldn’ a chancet, 
m’ I got a Idd, too. But I’ll come for ya. An' if ya see a cop, 
vhy, you’re a goddamn dumb Okie, see?” 

“That’s awright if we’re doin' antin’/’ said Tom. 

‘Don’ you w^ony'. We’re doin’ somepin’, on’y we aint 
:tickin’ our necks out A kid starves quick. Two-fhree da}| 
■or a lad.” He went hack to his job, spread the compound 
3n a valve seat and his hand jerked rapidly back and forth 
jn the brace, and his face was dull and dumb. 
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Tom strolled slowly back to his camp. “Bull-simple,” he 
said under his breath. 

Pa and Uncle John came toward the camp, their arms 
loaded with dry willow sticks and they threw them down 
by the fire and squatted on their hams. “Got her picked 
over pretty good,” said Pa. “Had ta go a long ways for wood.” 
He looked up at the circle of staring children. “Lord God 
Almightyl” he said. "Wlicrc’d you come from?” All of the 
children looked self-consciously at their feet. 

“Guess they smelled the cookin’,” said Ma. “\\''inficr, get 
out from under foot.” She pushed him out of her uay. “Got 
ta make us up a little stew,” she said. "We ain't ct nothin' 
cooked right sence we come from home. Pa, you go up to 
the store there an’ get some neck meat. Make a nice stew 
here.” Pa stood up and sauntered away. 

A1 had the hood of the car up, and he looked down at the 
greasy engine. He looked up when Tom approached. “You 
sure look happy as a buzzard,” A1 said. 

“I’m jus’ gay as a toad in spring rain,” said Tom. 

“Looka the engine,” Al pointed. “Purty good, huh?” 

Tom peered in. “Looks awright to me.” 

“Awright? Jesus, she’s wonderful. Slie ain’t shot no oil 
nor nothin’.” He unscrewed a spark plug and stuck hi.s fore- 
finger in the hole. “Crusted up some, but she's dry.” 

Tom said, “Y'ou done a nice job a pickin’, lliat whnt ya 
want me to say?” 

“Well, I sure was scairt the whole way, figgerin’ she'd 
bust down an’ it’d be my fault.” 

“No, you done good. Belter get her in shape, ’cause to- 
morra wc’rc goin’ out lookin’ for work.” 

“She’ll roll,” said Al. “Don’t you worry none about that.” 
He took out a pocket knife and scraped the points of the 
spark plug. 

Tom walked around the side of the tent, and he found 
Casy sitting on the earth, wisely regarding one bare foot. 
Tom sat down heavily beside him. “Think she’s gonna wosk?” 

“What?” asked Casy. 

“Tiicm toes of yourn.” 

“Oh! Jus’ settin’ here a-thinkin'.” 

“You always get good an’ comf’tablc for it.” said 'Pom. 

Casy waggled his big toe up and his second toe down, 
and he smiled quietly. “Hard enough for a fella to think 
’thout flunkin’ hissclf up to do it.” 

“Ain’t heard a peep oula you for days,’’ said Tom. ”'idiink- 
in’ all the time?” 

“Yeah, thinkin’ all the time.” 

Tom took off his cloth cap, ditty now. and Tuinou', lire 
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visor pointed as a bird’s beak. He turned the sweat band out 
and removed a long strip of folded newspaper. “Sweat so 
much^ sbe’s shrank,” he said. He looked at Casy’s wai-ing 
toes. “Could ya come down from your thinkin’ an’ listen a 
minute?” 

Ca^ turned his head on the stalk-like neck. “Listen aD 
the time. That’s why I been thinkin’. Listen to people 
a-talldn’, an’ purty' soon I hear the Vvay folks are feelin’. Coin’ 
on all &e time. I hear ’em an’ feel ’em; an’ they’re beab'ng 
their wings like a bird in a attic. Gonna bust their wings on a 
dusty winda tiyin’ ta get out.” 

Tom regarded him \vith widened eyes, and then he turned 
and looked at a gray tent twenty feet away. Washed jeans 
and shirts and a dress hung to dry on the tent guys. He said 
softly, “That was about what I was gonna tell ya. An’ yon 
seen awready.” 

“I seen,” Gasy agreed. “They’s a army of us without no 
harness.” He bowed his head and ran his extended hand 
slowly up his forehead and into his hair, “All along I seen 
it,” he said. “Ever’place w'e stopped I seen it Folks hungiy 
for side-meat, an’ when they get it they ain’t fed. An’ when 
they^’d get so hungry they couldn’ stan’ it no mor^ why, 
they’d ast me to pray for ’em, an’ sometimes I done it.” He 
clasped his hands around drawn-up knees and pulled his legs 
in. “I use’ ta think that’d cut ’er,” he said. “Use’ ta rip off a 
prayer an’ all the troubles'd stick to that prayer like 6es on 
fiypaper, an’ the prayer’d go a-sailin’ off, a-t^n’ them troubles 
along. But it don’ work no more.” 

Tom said, “Prayer nev'er brought in no side-meat Takes a 
shoat to bring in pork.” 

“Yeah,” Casy said. “An’ Almighty' God never raised no 
wages. These here folks want to live decent and bring up 
their lads decent An' when they^re old they w’anta set m 
the door an’ watch the downing sun. An’ when they'’re 
young they' wanta dance an’ sing an’ lay together. They 
wanta eat an’ get drunk and work. An’ that’s it — ^they nanta 
jus’ fling their goddamn muscles aroun’ an’ get tired. Christ! 
What’m I talkin’ about?” 

“I dunno,” said Tom. “Sounds kinda nice. ^Vbe^ ya think 
you can get ta work an’ quit thinkin’ a spell? We got to get 
w'ork. Money’s ’bout gone. Pa gives five dollars to get a paint- 
ed piece of board stuck up over Granma. We ain’t got much 
lef.” 

A lean brown mongrel dog came sniffing around the side 
of the tent. He was ners'ous and flexed to run. He sniffed 
close before be was aw'are of the two men, and then looking 
up he saw them, leaped sidewaya, and fled, ears back, bony 
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tail clamped protectively. Casy watched him go, dodging 
around a tent to get out of sight. Casy sighed. “1 ain't doin’ 
nobody no good," he said. "Me or nobody else. I was ihinkin' 
I’d go off alone by myself. I’m a-catin’ your food an’ a-takin’ 
up room. An’ I ain’t give you nothin’. Maybe I could get a 
steady job an’ maybe pay back some a the stu5 you’ve give 
me.’’ 

Tom opened his mouth and thrust his lower jaw forrvard, 
and he tapped his lower tcctlr with a dried piece of mustard 
stalk. His eyes stared over the .camp, over the gray tents and 
the shacks of weed and tin and paper. "Wisht I had a sack 
a Durham," he said. “I ain’t had a smoke in a licll of a tunc. 
Use’ ta get tobacco in Mc/Mcstcr. Almost wisht I was b-ick." 
He tapped his teeth again and suddenly he turned on tlic 
preacher. "Ever been in a jail house?" 

"No,” said Casy. "Never been." 

“Don’t go away right yet," said Tom. "Not right yet." 

"Quicker I get lookin' for work — quicker I'm gonna find 
some.” 

Tom studied him rvith half-shut eyes and he pul on his 
cap again. “Look,” he said, "this ain’t no Ian’ of milk an' 
honey like the preachers say. Tlicy’s a mean thing here. The 
folks here is scared of us people cornin' west; an' so the)- gel 
cops out tryan’ to scare us back." 

"Yeah,” said Casy. "I know. \\^rat you ask about me 
bein' in jail for?” 

Tom said slowly, “When you’re in jail — yon gel to kinda 
— ^sensin' stuff. Guys ain't let to talk a hell of .a lot togetlicr 
— tsvo maybe, but not a crowd. An’ so you get kinda sensy. 
If somepin’s gonna bust — if s.ay a fella's gom' slii-bur.s an’ 
take a crack at a guard witir a mop handle — why, you know 
it 'fore it happens. An’ if ihcy’s gonna be a break or a riot, 
nobody don’t have to tell ya. You're sensy about it. You 
know.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Stick aroun’,” said Tom. “Stick aroun’ till tomorra any- 
ways. Somepin’s gonna come up. I was talkin’ to .a kid up 
the road. An’ he's bein’ jus’ .as sneaky an’ wise as .a don 
coyote, but he’s too wise. Dog coyote a-mindin’ his ov.u 
business an’ innocent an’ sweet, jus’ ba\an’ fun an’ no harm 
— well, they’s a hen roost dost by.” 

Casy watched him intently, started to .ask a question, ant] 
then shut his mouth tightly. He wangled his toes slmsly 
and, rck\a.sing his knee;, pushed out his foot so he could 
see it, “Yeah,” he said, "I won't no right yd." 

Torn said, "When a bunch a folks, nice quid fol'Ks. don't 
know nolliin’ about nothin' — ^soincpin’s r.oin' on." 
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- 'Til stay/' said Casy, 

“An' tomorra we’ll go out in the truck an' look for work.” 

“Yeah I” said Casy, and he waved his toes up and down 
and studied ^em gravely. Tom settled back on his elbow 
and closed his eyes. Inside the tent he could hear fte mur- 
mur of Rose of Sharon’s voice and Connie’s answering. 

'The tarpaulin made a dark shadow and the wedge-shaped 
light at each end was hard and sharp. Rose of Sharon lay 
on a mattress and Connie squatted beside her. “I oughta 
help Ma/' Rose of Sharon said. “I tried, but ever’ time I 
stirred about I throwed up.” 

Connie’s eyes were sullen. “If I’d of knowed it would be 
Hke this I wouldn’ of came. I’d a studied nights 'bout trac- 
tors back home an’ got me a three-dollar job. Fella can live 
awful nice on three dollars a day, an’ go to the pitcher show 
ever’ night, too.” 

Rose of Sharon looked apprehensive. “You’re gonna study 
nights ’bout radios,” she said. He was long in answering. 
“Ain’t you?” she demanded. 

“Yeah, sure. Soon’s I get on my feet. Get a little money.” 

She rolled up on her elbow. “You ain’t givin’ it upl” 

“No — ^no — ’course not. But — ^I didn’t know they was places 
like this we got to live in.” 

The girl’s eyes hardened. “You got to/’ she said quietly. 

“Sure. Sure, I know. Got to get on my feet. Get a little 
money. Would a been better maybe to stay home an’ study 
’bout tractors. Three dollars a day they get, an’ pick up extra 
money, too.” Rose of Sharon’s eyes were calculating. When 
he looked down at her he saw m her ^es a measuring of 
him, a calculation of him. “But I’m gonna study,” he said. 
“Soon’s I get on my feet.” 

She said fiercely, “We got to have a house 'fore the baby 
comes. We ain’t gonna have this.baby in no tent.” 

“Sure,” he said. “Soon’s I get on my feet.” He went oi^ 
of the tent and looked down at Ma, crouched over the brush 
fire. Rose of Sharon rolled on her back and stared at the top 
of the tent. And then she put her thumb in her mouth for 
a gag and she cried silently. 

Ma knelt beside the fire, breaking twigs to keep the flame 
up under the stew kettle. The Eie^ared and dropped and 
flared and dropped. The children, fifteen of them, stood 
silently and watched. And when the smell of the cooing 
stew came to their noses, their noses crinkled slightly. 'The 
sunlight glistened on hair tawny with dust. The children 
were embarrassed to be there, but they did not go. Ma talked 
quietly to a little girl who stood inside the lusting circle. She 
was older than the rest. She stood on one foot, caressing the 
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back of her leg wnth a bare instep. Her arms were clasped 
behind her. She watched Ma with stc.ady small gr,ay eyes. She 
suggested, “I could break up some bresh if you want me, 
ma’am.” 

Ma looked up from her work. “You want la get ast to 
eat, huh?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” the girl said steadily. 

Ma slipped the twigs under the pot and the flame made 
a puttering sound. “Didn' you have no breakfast?" 

“No, ma’am. They ain’t no work hereabouts. Pa’s in tryin’ 
to sell some stuff to git gas so’s we can git ’long.” 

Ma looked up. “Didn’ none of these here nave no break- 
fast?” 

'Fhe circle of children shifted ners-ously and looked away 
from the boiling kettle. One small boy said boastfully, “1 did 
— me an' my brother did — ^an’ them two did, ’cause 1 seen 
’em. We ct good. We’re a-goin’ south tonight.” 

Ma smiled. “Tlien you ain’t hungry. Tlic>- ain't enough 
here to go around.” 

Tlie small boy’s lip stuck out. “We ct good,” he said, and 
he turned and ran and dived into a tent. Ma looked after 
him so long that the oldest girl reminded her. 

“The fire’s down, ma’am. I can keep it up if you want.” 

Ruthic and Winfield stood inside the circle, comporting 
themselves with proper frigidity and dignity. They were aloof, 
and at the same time possessive. Ruthic tiinicd cold and angry 
eyes on the little girl. Ruthic squatted down to break up 
tire twigs for Ma. 

Ma lifted the kettle lid and stined the stew with a stick. 
"I’m sure glad some of you ain’t hungry. That little fella 
ain’t, anyways.” 

Tire girl sneered. “Oh, him! He was a-braggin'. High an’ 
might)’. If he don’t iiavc no supper — krtow wiiat he done? 
Las' night, come out an' say they got chicken to eat. Well, 
sir, I looked in whilst they w.as a-calin’ an’ it was fried dough 
jus’ like cvcr'body else.” 

“Oh!” And Ma looked down tou-ard the tent where the 
small boy had gone. She looked back at the little girl. "How 
long you been in California?” she asked. 

“Oh, 'bout six montbs. We lived itr a gov'm.cnl c.imp n 
while, an' then we went north, an' when we come b.rck it 
was full up. That’s a nice place to live, you bet.” 

"Where's that?" Ma .asked. And sire took the sticks from 
Ruthic’s Irand and fed the fire. Ruthic glared v.-ith li.atrrd 
at the older girl. 

“Over by \\''ccdpalch. Got nice toilet^ an' ba‘h^. .an' -.err 
kin wash clothes in a tub, an' tbey’s v.-.itcr right Irandy, 
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good drinidn’ water; an’ nights the follcs play music an’ 
Sat’dy night they give a dance. Oh, you never seen anything 
so nice. Got a place for kids to play, an’ them toilets witt 
paper. Pull down a liffle jigger an’ the water comes right in 
the toilet, an’ they ain’t no cops let to come look in your 
tent any time they want, an’ the fella runs fte camp is so 
polite, comes a-visitin’ an’ talks an’ ain’t high an’ mighty. 
I %visht we could go live there again.” 

Ma said, “I never heard about it. I sure could use a wash 
tub, I tell you.” 

The girl went on excitedly, “Why, God Awraighty, they 
got hot water right in pipes, an’ you get in under a shower 
bath an’ it’s warm. You never seen such a place.” 

Ma said, “All full now, ya say?” 

“Yeah. Las’ time we ast it was.” 

“Mus’ cost a lot,” said Ma. 

“Well, it costs, but if you ain’t got the money, the}’’ let 
you work it out — couple hours a week, cleanin’ up, an’ gar- 
bage cans. Stuff like that. An’ nights the}'’s music an’ folks 
talks together an’ hot water right in the pipes. You never 
see nothin’ so nice.” 

Ma said, “I sure wdsht we could go there.” 

Ruthie had stood all she could. She blurted fiercely, “Gran- 
ma died right on top a the truck.” The girl looked question- 
ingly at her. “Well, she did,” Ruthie said. “An’ the cor’ner 
got her.” She closed" her lips tightly and broke up a little pile 
of sticks. 

Winfield blinked at the boldness of the attack. “Right on 
the truck,” he echoed. “Cor’ ner stuck her in a big basket.” 

Ma said, “You shush now, both of you, or you got to go 
away.” And she fed twigs into the fire. 

Dorvn the h'ne A1 had strolled to watch the valve-grinding 
job. “Looks like you’re ’bout through,’’ he said. 

“Two more.” - 

“Is they any girls in this here camp?” _ , 

“I got a wife,” said the young man. “I got no time for girls. 

“I alw’ays got time for girls,” said Al. “I got no time for 
nothin’ else.” 

“You get a h'ttle hungry an’ you’ll change.” 

^ Al laughed. “Maybe. But I ain’t never changed that no- 
con yeL” 

^ “Fella I talked to while ago, he’s with you, ain’t he? 

“Yeah! My brother Tom, Better not fool with him. He 
killed a fella.” 

“Did? What for?” 

“Fight. Fella got a knife in Tom. Tom busted 'im with a 
shovel.” 
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“Did, huh? WTiat’d the law do?” 

“Let ’im off ’cause it was a fight," said Al. 

“He don't look like a quarreler." 

“Oh, he ain’t. But Tom don’t take nothin’ from nobody.” 
Al’s voice was verj’ proud. “Tom, he’s quiet. But — look out!” 

“Well — I talked to ’im. He didn’ soun’ mean.” 

“He ain't. Jus’ as nice as pic till he’s roused, an’ then — 
look out.” Tlie young man ground at the last valve. “Like 
me to he’p you get them vakes set an’ the head on?” 

“Sure, if you got nothin’ else to do.” 

“Oughta get some sleep,” said Al. "But, hell, I can’t keep 
my ban’s out of a tore-down car. Jus’ got to git in.” 

“Well, I’d admire to git a hand,” said tlic young man. 
“My name’s Floyd Knowles.” 

“I’m Al Joad.” 

“Proud to meet ya." 

“Me too,” said Al. “Gonna use the same gasket?” 

“Got to,” said Floyd. 

Al took out his pocket knife and scraped at the block. 
“Jesusl” he said, “uicy ain’t notliin' 1 love like tlic guts of 
a engine.” 

“How 'bout girls?” 

“Yeah, girls too! Wisht I could tear down a Rolls an’ put 
her back. I looked under the hood of a Cad' 16 one time an’, 
God Awmighty, you never seen nothin’ so ssycct in your 
life! In Sallisaw — an’ here’s this 16 a-standin’ in front of a 
restaurant, so I lifts the hood. An’ a guy comes out an’ sap. 
'Wliat tlic hell you doin’?’ I sa>'s, ‘Jus’ lookin’. Ain't she 
ssvell?' An’ he jus' stands there. I don't think he ever looked 
in her before. Jus’ stands tlicrc. Rich fella in a straw lint. 
Got a stripe’ shirt on, an’ eye glasses. W'c don’ say nothin’. 
Jus’ look. An’ purty soon he says, 'How'd you like to drive 
her?’ ” 

Floyd said. “Tlic hell!” 

“Sure — 'How’d you like to drive her?’ Well, hell. I got on 
jeans — all dirty. I saj-s, Td get her dirty.’ ‘Come on!' he s.iy.s. 
‘Jus’ take her roun’ the block.’ Well, sir, I set in tlial scat an' 
I took her roun' the block eight times, an’, oh, my God 
Almighty!” 

“Nice?” Flovd asked. 

“Oh, Jesusl’^ said Al. “If I could of tore her dcv.T., why — 
I'd a give — anythin’.” ^ 

Floyd slowed his jerking arm. He lifted the last valve from 
its scat and looked at it. "You better git u'c' fa a jalnp-, 
lie said, “’cause you ain't goin' a drive no 16.” He put liis 
brace down on the tunning board and took up a chircl to 
scrape the trust from the block. "I wo slociw women, bam- 
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headed and bare-footed, went by carrying a bucket obmiBcv 
water between them. They limped against the weight of & 
bucket, and neither one looked up from the ground. The sun 
was half down in afternoon. 

A1 said, “You don't like nothin'^ much," 

Floyd scraped harder with the chisel. “I been here sh 
months," he said. “I been scrabblin' over this here State tiyin’ 
to v/ork hard enough and^ move fast enough to get meat an' 
potetoes for me an' my wife an' my kids. I’ve mn myself like 
a jackrabbit an’ — can't quite make her. There just ain't 
quite enough to eat no matter what I do. I’m getfa'n’ tired, 
&at's all. I’m gettin’ tired way past where sleep rests me. 
An’ I jus’ don’t know what to do.’- 

“Ain’t there no steady work for a fella?” A1 asked. 

"No, they ain’t no steady work.” With his chisel he pushed 
the crust off the block, and he wiped the dull metal mth a 
greasy rag. 

A rusty touring car drove doum into the camp and there 
were four men in it, men with , brown hard faces. The car 
drove slowly through the camp. Floyd called to them, “Any 
luck?" ^ ^ 

'The car stopped. The dris'er said, "We covered a hell of 
a lot of ground. They ain't a hand’s svork in this here coun- 
try. We gotta move." 

"Where to?” A1 called. 

"God knows. We worked this here place over." He let in 
his clutch and moved slowly down the camp. 

A1 looked after them.TWouldn’ it be better if one feija 
went alone? 'Then if they was one piece of worl^ a fella d 
get it.” . . . , 

Floyd put down the chisel and smiled sourly., “Yoa’ 
learned," he said. "Takes gas to get roun’ the country’. Gas 
costs fifteen cents a gallon. Them four fellas can’t take four 
cars. So each of ’em puts in a dime an' they get gas. lou 
got to learn,” 

“Al!” 

A1 looked down at Winfield standing importantiv beside 

him. “Al, Ma's dishin’ up stew. She says come git it” ^ 

AI v/iped his hands on his trousers. "We ain't et 
he said to Floyd. “I’ll come give you a han’ when I eat 
“No need ’less you want ta.” _ , , 

"Sure, I’ll do it” He followed Winfield toward the Joad 

It was crowded now. The strange children stood close to 
the stew pot, so close that Ma brushed them v/i& her elbo’f.'S 
as she worked, Tom and Uncle John stood beside her. 

Ma said helplessly, “I dunno what to do. I got to feed me 
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fambly. ^Vliat’m I gonna do with tlicsc hetc?’' Tiic children 
stood stiffly and looked at her. Their faces were blank, rigid, 
and their eyes v;cnt mechanically from the pot to the tin 
plate she held. Their eyes followed the spoon from pot to 
plate, and when she passed the steaming plate up to Uncle 
John, tlieir eyes followed it up. Uncle John dug his spoon 
into the stew, and the banked eyes rose up with the spoon. 
A piece of potato went into John’s moutli and the banked 
eyes were on his face, watching to sec how he would react 
Would it be good? Would he like it? 

And then Uncle John seemed to sec them for the first 
time. He cherved slowly. “You lake this here,” he said to 
Tom, “I ain’t hungry.” 

"You ain’t et today,” Tom said. 

“I know, but I got a stomicleachc. I ain’t hungn'.” 

Tom said quietly, “You take tliat plate inside iJic tent an' 
you cat it.” 

“I ain’t hungry,” John insisted. “I’d still see ’em inside 
tlic tent. 

Tom turned on the children. ‘Tou git," he said. “Go on 
now, git.” Tlic bank of eyes left the stesv and rested wonder- 
ing on his face. “Go on now, git. You ain’t doin’ no good. 
Tlicrc ain’t enough for you.” 

Ma ladled stew into tlic tin plates, very little stew, and 
she laid the plates on Uic ground. “I can’t send ’em away," 
she said. "I don’t know what to do. Take your pl.itcs an' go 
inside. I’ll let ’em have what’s Icf’. Here, take a plate in to 
Rosasham.” Slie smiled up at liie children. "Look,” slie 
said, “you little fellas go an’ get you each a flat slick atr’ I’ll 
put what’s Icf for you. But they ain’t to be no fiehtin’.” 
The group broke up with a deadly, silent swiftness. Chil- 
dren ran to find sticks, they ran to their own tents and 
brought spoons. Before Ma had finished with Ihc pblcs 
they were back, silent and wolfish. Ma shook her head. “I 
dunno what to do. I can’t rob the fambly. I got to feed lire 
fambly. Rutliic, Winfiel', Al," she erred fiercely. "‘I’akc 
your plates. Hurry up. Git in the tent quick.” She looked 
apologcb'cally at die waiting children. “Tlieir .ain’t cnnu:;h," 
she said humbly. "I’m a-gouna set this here kettle out. an’ 
you’ll all get a little tas', but it ain’t r.onn.a do yon no 
She faltered, “I can’t hc’p it. Can’t keep it from you.” She 
lifted the pot and set it down on tiic .ground. "Nmv y.-ut. 
It’s too hot,” she said, and she went into the tent qnicVly 
so she would not sec. Her family sat on the ground, cacir 
witli his plate; and outside they could hear tlic chiMt^'n 
digging into the pot with their sticks .and thdr and 

Urcir pieces of rusty tin. A mound of children nuotlicrcd 


the pot from sight. They did not talk, did not fight or ar- 
gue; but there was a quiet intentness in all of them, a Y*>ooden 
fierceness. Ma turned her back so she couldn’t see. “We 
can't do that no more,” she said. “We got to eat alone.” 

• There was the sound of scraping at the kettle, and then the 
mound of children broke and the children walked away and 
left the scraped kettle on the ground, Ma looked at the einpt}’ 
plates. “Didn’ none of you get nowhere near enougk” 

Pa got up and left the tent without answering. The preacher 
smiled to himself and lay back on the ground, hands clasped 
behind his head. A1 got to his feet. “Got to help a fella with 
a car, : 

Ma gathered the plates and took them outside to wash. 
“Ruthie,” she called; “Winfiel’. Go get me a bucket of water 
right off.” She handed them tiie bucket and they trudged 
off toward the riveri 

A strong broad woman walked, near. Her dress was streaked 
with dust and splotched with car oil. Her chin was held high 
with pride. She stood a short distance away and regarded Ma 
belligerently. At last she approached. “Afte-moon/k^he said 
coldly. 

"Afternoon,” said Ma, and she got 'up from her knees and 
.pushed a box forward. “Won’t you set down?” 

The woman walked near. “No, I won't set down.” 

Ma looked questioningly at her. “Can I be'p you in any- 
way?” 

The woman set her hands on her hips. “You Idn^he'p me 
by mindin’ your own childem an’ lettin’ mine alone.” 

Ma’s eyes opened wide. “I ain’t done nothin ’ — “ .'■he be- 
gan. . : - . , , 

TTie woman scowled at her. “My little fella come^bacK 
smellin’ of stew. You give it to ’im. He tol’ me. Don' you 
go a-boastin’ an’ a-braggin' 'b.’ut havin' stew. Don’ you do 
it. I got ’nuf troubles ’thout that. Come in ta me, he did, an 
says, ‘Whyn't we have stew?’ ” Her voice shook Mth buy. 

Ma moved close. “Set down,” she said. “Set doum an’ talk 

a piece.” _ ' c it 

“No, I ain’t gonna set down. I’m tryin’ to feed my fous, 
an’ you come along with your stew." , 

“Set do^vn,” Ma said. "That was ’bout the las’ stew were 
gonna have rill we get work. S'pose you was cookin' a stew 
an' a bunch a little fellas stood aroun’ moonin’, what d you 
do? We didn't have enough, but you can’t keep it when 
they look at ya like that.” 

The woman’s hands dropped from her hips. For a mornem 
her eyes questioned Ala, and then she turned and walked 
quickly away, and she went into a tent and pulled the naps 
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down behind her. Ma stared after her, and tlien she dropped 
to her knees again beside the stack of tin dishes. 

A1 hurried near. "Tom,” he called. "Ma is Tom inside?” 

Tom stuck his head out. "Wliat you want?" 

"Come on with me,” A1 said excitedly. 

They walked away togetlier. “What’s a matter with you?” 
Tom asked. 

“You’ll find out. Jus’ wait.” He led Tom to tlic torn-down 
car. “Tliis here’s Floyd Knowles,” he said. 

"Yeah, I talked to him. How ya?” 

“Jus’ gettin’ her in shape,” Floyd said. 

Tom ran his finger over the lop of the block. "What kincla 
bugs is crawlin' on you, Al?” 

"Floyd jus’ tol’ me. Tell ’em, Floyd.” 

Floyd said, “Maybe I sbouldn’, but — yc.ah, Fll tell ya. Fella 
come through an' he says tlicy’s gonna be work up notlb." 

"Up north?” 

“Yeah — place called Santa Clara Valley, way to hell an’ 
gone up north.” 

“Yeah? Kinda work?” 

"Prune pickin’, an’ pears an’ cannery work. Says it's pmty 
near ready.” 

"How far?” Tom demanded. 

“Oh, Christ knows. Maybe two hundred miles.” 

"That's a hell of a long ways,” said Tom. "How \vc know 
they’s gonna be work when we get there?” 

‘^011, we don’ know,” said Floyd. “But they ain't notliin’ 
here, an' this fella says lie got a letter from his brother, an' 
he's on his ss'ay. He says not to tell nobody, tlicy'll be too 
many. Wc oughta gel out in the night. Oiighta gel there 
and get sonic work lined up.” 

Tom studied him. "Why wc gotta sneak away?” 

"Well, it cver’body gets tlicrc, ain’t gonna be work for 
nobody.” 

“It’s a hell of a long way,” Tom said. 

Floyd sounded hurl. “I’m jus’ givin' you the tip. You 
don' have to take it. Your brother iicrc hc'pcd me, an’ I'm 
givin’ you the tip.” 



^oyd said patientiy, “I know 5-3 jus’ got here. Thei-’s 
stuff ya got to learn. If you’d let me tell ya, it'd save ra 
somepin. If ya don’ let me tell ya, then ya got to leam the 
hard way. You ain’t gonna settle dov,m ’cause they ain’t no 
work to settle ya. An’ your belly ain’t gonna let ya settle 
down. Now — ^that’s straight.” 

“Wisht I could loolc aroun’.first,” Tom said uneasily. 

A sedan drove through the camp and pulled up at the 
next tent. A man in overalls and a blue shirt climbed out 
Floyd called to him, “Any luck?” 

“There ain’t a han'-tuni of work in the whole dam coun- 
try, not till cotton pickin'.”. And he went into the ragged tent 

“See?” .said Floyd. 

“Yeah, I see. But two hunderd miles, JesusI” 

“Well, you ain’t settlin’ down no' place for a while. Might’s 
well make up your mind to that.” 

“We, better go,” A 1 said. 

Tom asked, “WTien is they gonna be work aroun' here?” 

“Well, in a month the cotton’ll start. If you got plenty 
money you can wait for the cotton.” 

Tom said, “Ma ain’t a-gonna wanta move. She’s all tar’d 
out.” 

Floyd shrugged his shoulders. “I ain’t a-tiyin’ to push 3a 
north. Suit j'aself. I jtis’ tol’ 3^3 what I heard.” He picked 
the oily gasket from the running board and fitted it care- 
fully on 3 ie block and pressed it down. “Now,” he said^ to 
Al, “ ’f you want to give a han' wath that engine head.” 

Tom watched while the}' set the heav}' head gently down 
over the head bolts and dropped it evenly. “Have to talk 
about it,” he said. ' ' 

Flo3'd said, “I don't want nobody but your folks to know 
about it. Jus’ you. An’ I wouldn’t of tor you if ya brother 
^dn’ he’p me out here.” 

Tom said, “Well, I sure thank ya for telKn’ us. We got to 
figger it out. ]Ma3be we’ll go.” 

AI said, “By God, I think I'll go if the res’ goes or not 
I’ll hitch there.” 

“An’ leave the fambty?” Tom asked. - 

“Sure. I'd come back with my jeans plumb folia jack- 
Why not?” 

“Ma ain’t gonna like no such thing,” Tom said. “An Pa, 
he ain’t gonna like, it neither.” 

Floyd set the nuts and screwed them down as far as he 
could with his fingers. “Me an’ my wife come out with our 
folks,” he said. “Back home we wouldn’ of thought of gom 
zwzyi Wouldn’ of fliought of it. But, hell, rve was up 
north a piece and I come dowm here, an’ they moved on, 
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an’ now God knows where thcj’ arc. Been lookin’ an' a'kJn' 
about ’em ever since.” He 6ttcd liis wrench to Uic engine- 
head bolts and turned Uiem down evenly, one turn to ^ch 
nut, around and around tire series. 

Tom squatted down beside the car and squinted his ej-cs 
up tire line of tents. A little stubble was beaten into the earth 
between the tents. "No, sir,” he said, "Ma ain’t gonna like 
you goin’ off.” 

"Well, seems to me a lone fella got more chance of worlc.” 

“Maybe, but Ma ain’t gonna like it at all.” 

Two cars loaded with disconsolate men drove down into 
tlie camp. Floyd lifted his eyes, but he didn’t ask them about 
their luck. Their dusty faces were sad and resistant. Tijc 
sun was sinking now, and the yellow sunlight fell on the 
Hooverville and on the willows behind it. Tiie children be- 
gan to come out of tlic tents, to wander about the camn. 
And from the tents the women came and built their little 
fires. The men gathered in squatting groups and bilked to- 
gether. 

A new Chevrolet coup6 turned off the highway and 
headed down into the camp. It pulled to the center of the 
camp. Tom said, "Who’s tliis? 'Tlicy don’t belong here.” 

Floyd said, "I dunno — cops, maybe.” 

The car door opened and a man got out and stood beside 
the car. His companion remained seated. Now alt the squat- 
ting men looked at the newcomers and the conversation v.-.ie 
still. And tlic women building their fires looked secretly .at 
the shiny car. The children moved closer with elaborate 
circuilousness, edging inward in long curves. 

Floyd put down his wrench. Tom stood up. A1 wiped his 
hands on bis trousers. The three strolled toward the Ciicv- 
Tolet. 'The man who had got out of tire car was dressed in 
klraki trousers and a flannel shirt. He wore a flat-brimmed 
Stetson hat. A sheaf of papers w~.is held in his shirt pocket 
by a little fence of fountain pens and ycllosv pencils; and 
from ins hip pocket prolnidca a notebook with metal cov- 
ers. He moved to one of the groups of squatting men, and 
they looked up at him, suspicious and quiet, 'nicy w.atchcd 
him and did not move; the whites of their eyes shov.v.id be- 
neath the irises, for they did not rai'c their hc.ids to locik. 
Tom and .\l and IHoyd strolled e.asnally ur-aj. 

'Flic man said, "You men want to work?” Still thev lom rd 
quietly, suspiciously. And men from all o\cr the camp moved 
near. 



FJoyd spoke up. “You doin’ the hiring?” 

“Well, I’m contracting the land.” 

The men were in a compact group now. An overalled 
man took off his black hat and combed back his long black 
hair with his fingers. “What you payin'?” he asked. 

“Well, can’t tell exactly, yet ’Bout thirty cents, I guess.” 

‘Why can’t you tell? You took the contract, didn’ you?” 

“That’s true,” the khab' man said. “But it’s keyed to the 
price. Might be a little more, liiight be a little less.” ' 

Floyd stepped out ahead. He said quietly, “I’ll 'go, mister. 
You’re a contractor, an' you got a license. You jus’ show 
your hcense, an’ then you give us an order to go to work, 
an’ where, an’ when, an’ how much we’ll get, an’ you sign 
that, an’ we’ll all go.” 

The contractor turned, scowling. “You telling me how to 
run my own business?” 

Floyd said, “ ’F we’re worbn’ for you, it’s our business too." 

“Well, you ain’t telling me what to" do. I told you I need 
men.” 

Floyd said angrily, “You didn’ say how- many men, an’ 
you didn’ say what you’d pay.”, 

“Goddamn it, I don’t know yet.” 

“If you don’ know, you got no right to hire men.” 

“I got a right to run my business my own way. If you 
men want to sit here on your ass, O.K. I’m out getting men 
for Tulare County. Going to need a lot of men.” 

Floyd turned to the crorvd of meni 'They v/ere standing 
up now, loobng quietly from one speaker to the other. 
FJoyd said, “Twicet now I’ve fell for tiiat Maybe he^ needs 
a thousan' men. He’ll get five thousan’ there, an’ he’ll pay 
fifteen cents an hour. An’ you poor bastards’ll have to take 
it ’cause you’ll be hungrJ^ 'F he wants to hire men, let him 
hire ’em an’ write -out an’ say what he’s gonna pay. ^t ta 
see , his license. He ain’t allowed to contract , men without 

The contractor turned to the Chevrolet and called, “)oe! 
His companion looked out and then swung the car door 
open and stepped out. He wore riding breeches and laced 
boots. A heavy pistol holster hung on a cartridge belt around 
his waist. On his brown shirt a deputy sheriff's star w^ 
pinned. He walked heawly over. His face was set to a ftm 
smile. “"WTiat you want?” The holster slid back and forth on 
his hip. 

“Ever see this guy before, Joe?” • , 

'The deputy asked, ‘JWhich one?” 

“TTiis fella.” 'The contractor pointed to Floyd. 

“What’d he do?” The deputy smiled at Floyd. 
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"He's talkin’ red, agitating trouble.” 

, “Hm-m-m.” The deputj’ moved slowly around to see 

; Floyd’s profile, and the color slowly flowed up Floyd’s face. 
‘ “You see?” Floyd cried. “If tins guy’s on the level, would 
he bring a cop along?” 

“Ever see ’ini before?” the contractor insisted. 

“Hmin, seems like I have. Las’ week when that used-ear 
lot was busted into. Seems like I seen this fella hangm’ 
aroun’. Yep! I’d swear it’s the same fella.” Suddenly the smile 
■ left his face. “Get in that car,” he said, and he unhooked the 
strap that coveted the butt of his automatic. 

Tom said, "You got nothin’ on him.” 

The deputy swung around. " ’F you'd like to go in too, 
you jus’ open your trap once more. They was two fellas bangin’ 
' around that lot.” 

“I wasn’t even in the State last week,” Tom said. 

“Well, maybe you’re wanted someplace else. You keep 
your trap shut.” 

'Tlie contractor turned back to the men. “You fellas don’t 
want ta listen to these goddamn reds. Troublemakers — they'll 
get you in trouble. Now I can use all of you in Tulare County,” 
'fhe men didn’t answer. 

Tlic deputy turned back to them. "Might be a good idcar 
to go,” he said. ’The thin smile was back bn his face. "Board 
of Health says we got to clean out this camjr. An’ if it gels 
around that you got reds out here — why, somebody might 
git hurt. Be a good idcar if all you fellas moved on to Tul.aic. 
'They isn’t a tiring to do aroun’ licrc. Tlial’s jus’ a friendly 
way a telling you. Be a bunch a guys doswi here, maybe with 
pick handles, if you ain’t gone.” 

Tire contractor said, "I told you I need men. If you don't 
want to work — well, that's your business.” 

The depufy smiled. “If they don't want to work, they 
ain't a place for ’em in this county. We'll float ’em quick." 

I'loyd stood stiffly beside the deputy, and l-loyd’.s thumbs 
were hooked over his bell. Tom stole a look at him. and tlicn 
stared at the ground. 

“Tliat’s all,” the contractor said. "Tiicrc’s men needed in 
Tulare County; plenty of work." 

Tom looked slowly up at Floyd hands, and he saw the 
strings at the wrists* standing out under the skin, 'rnm’s 
own hands came up. and his thumbs booked over his belt. 

"Yeah, that’s all. I don’t want one of you here by tomorra 
morning.” 

The contractor stepped into the Chevrolet. 

“Now, you,” the deputy said to Floyd, “ynu get in th.at 
car.” He reached a large hand up and look hold of n-r.d's 
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left arm, Floyd spun and swung mth one movement His 
fist splashed into the large face, and in the same motion he 
was away, dodging down the line of tents, 'fire deputy stag- 
gered and Tom put out his foot for him to trip over. The 
deputy fell heavily and rolled, reaching for his gun. Flovd 
dodged in and out of sight down the line. The deputy fird 
from the ground. A woman in front of a tent screamed and 
then looked at a hand which had no knuckles. The fingen 
hung on strings against her palm, and the tom flesh v.-as white 
and bloodless. Far down the line Floyd came in sight, sprint- 
ing for the willorvs. The deputy', sitting on the ground raised 
his gun again and then, suddenly, from the group of men, the 
Reverend Casy stepped. He kicked the deputy in the necl; 
and then stood back as the heavj' man crumpl^ into uncon- 
sciousness. 

The motor of the Chev'rolet roared and it streaked auay, 
churning the dust. It mounted to the bighw'ay and shot away. 
In front of her tent, the woman still looked at her shattered 
hand. Little droplets of blood began to ooze from the wound. 
And a chuckling hysteria began in her throat, a v/hining laugh 
that grew louder and higher with each breath. 

The deputy lay OB' his side, his mouth open against the 
dust 

Tom picked up his automatic, pulled out the magazine 
and threw it into the brush, and he ejected the live shell 
from the chamber. “Fella like that ain’t got no right to a 
gun,” he said; and he dropped the automatic to the ground. 

A crowd had collected around the woman with the broken 
band, and her hysteria increased, a screaming quahty' came into 
her laughter, _ 

Casy moved close to Tom, “You got to git out,” he sad. 
“You go down in the wnllas an’ wait He didn' see me kick ’im, 
but he seen you stick out your foot” 

“I don’ want ta go,” Tom said. 

Casy put his head close. He w’hispered, “TheyTI^^finger- 
print you. You broke parole. They’ll send you back.” 

Tom drew in his breath quietly. “Jesus! I forgot" 

“Go quiclq” Casy said, “ ’Fore he comes to.” 

“Like to have his gun,” Tom said. 

“No. Leave it. If it's aivright to come back. I’ll give ja 
four high w'histles.” 

Tom strolled away casually, but as soon as he w'as away 
from the group he hurried his steps, and he disappeared among 
the willows that lined the river. 

A1 stepped over to the fallen deputy'. “Jesus,” be said ad* 
miringly, “you sure flagged ’im down!” 

The crowd of men had continued to stare at the uacon- 
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scious man. And now in the great distance a siren screamed 
up the scale and dropped, and it screamed again, neater this 
time. Instantly tire men were nervous, lltcy shifted their 
feet for a moment and tlicn thej- moved away, each one to 
his own tent. Only A1 and tire preacher remained. 

Casy turned to Al. “Get out,” he said. “Go on, get out — 
to tlie tent. You don’t Imow nothin’.” 

“Yeah? How 'bout you?” 

Casy grinned at him. "Somebody got to take the blame. 
I got no kids. Tlicy'll jus’ put me in jail, an’ 1 ain’t doin' 
notiiin' but set aroun’.” 

Al said, “Ain’t no reason for " 

“Go on now,” Casy said sharply, “You get outta this,” 

Ai bristled. "I ain’t takin’ orders.” 

Casy said softly, "If you mess in this your whole fniirbly, 
all your folks, gonna get in trouble. 1 don’ cate about you. 
But your ma and your pa, they’ll get in trouble. Maybe they’ll 
send Tjom back to McAlestcr.” 

Al considered it for a moment. "O.K.,” he said. "I think 
you're a damn fool, tliough.” 

“Sure,” said Casy. “Why not?” 

The siren screamed again and again, and ahvaj-s it came 
closer. Casy knelt beside the deputy and turned him over. 
Tltc man groaned and fluttered his eyes, and he tried to see. 
Casy wiped the dust off his lips. I’hc families were in the 
tents now, and the flaps were down, and the setting sun made 
tltc ait ted and the gtav tents bionac. 

Tires squealed on the highway and an open car came 
swiftly into the camp. Four men, armed with rifles, piled 
out. Casy stood up and walked to them. 

“What the hell's goin' on here?” 

Casy said, “I knocked out your man there.” 

One of the armed men went to the deputy. He was con- 
scious now, trying weakly to sit up. 

“Now what happened here?" 

“Well," Casy said, “lie got lough an’ I hit ’im, and he 
started shootin’ — hit a woman down the line. So 1 hit 'ira 
again.” 

"Well, whnt'd you do in the first place?” 

“1 talked back," said Casy. 

"Get in that car." 

“Sure,” said Casy, and he climbed into tlic back scat and 
sat down. Two men helped the hurt deputy to his feet. He 
felt his neck gingerly. Casy said, “They’s a woman down the 
row like to bleed to dcatli from his had rhoolin'." 

“W'c’U see about that later. Mike, is this the fella that hit 



TJe dazed man steed sickly at Cas5^ ^T)on’t look iil:e him.” 

It was me, all right," Casy said. '"Ydu got smart vrith the 
wrong fella." 

h'like shook his head slowly. “Yon don’t look like the right 
fella to me. By God, Fm gonna he sick!” 

Casy said, “Fll go ’thout no trouble. Yon better see how 
bad that w'oman’s hurt.” 

“\^Tiere’s she?” 

“That tent over there." 

The leader of the deputi^ W'alked to the tent, rifle in hand. 
He spoke through the tent wails, and then went inside. In a 
moment he came out and Walked back. And he sai(k a Httls 
proudly, “Jesus, what a mess a .45 does makel Ihej' got a 
tourniquet on. We’ll send a doctor out” 

Two deputies sat on either side of Casy. The leader sound- 
ed his horn. There w'as no mo\'ement in the camp. Ihe flaps 
w/ere down tight, and the people in their tents. The engine 
started .and the car sviumg around and pulled out of the camp. 
Between his guards Casy sat' proudly, his head up and the 
stringy muscles of his neck prominent On his lips mere nas a 
faint smile and on his face a curious look of conquest 

When the deputies had gone, the people came out of the 
tents. ThQ sun w'as dorsm now, and me gentle blue es’ening 
light was in the camp. To the east the mountains were stiil 
yellov,' noth sunh’ght. The w'omen went back to the fires that 
had died. The men collected to squat together and to talk 
softly. 

Al crawled from under the Joad tarpaulin and Vsalked to- 
ward the willov.'s to whistle for Tom. hla came out and built 
her little fire of teigs. 

“Pa,” she said, “we ain’t goin' to have much. We et so late. 

Pa and Uncle John stuck close to the camp, watching Ma 
peeh'ng potatoes and slicing them raw into a £r}ing pan Oi 
deep grease. Pa said, “Now' what the hell made die preacher 
do that?” 

Ruthie and Winfield crept close and crouched dovm to 
hear the talk. _ 

. Uncle John scratched the earth deeply with a long rosty 
nail. “He knowed about sin. I ast him about sin, an’ be tol’ nie; 
but I don’ knov/ if he’s right. He says a fella's sinned if he 
thinks he’s sinned.” Uncle John’s eyes were feed and sad. I 
been secret all my days,” he said. “I done things I nes'er tol 


Ma turned from the fire. “Don’ go telhn’, John,” she said. 
Tell ’em to God. Don' go burdenin' other people vrith your 
ins. That ain’t decenL” 

“They’re a-eatin’ on me,” said John. 
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"Well, don' tell ’em. Go down the river an’ stick your head 
under an’ whisper ’em in the stream." 

Pa nodded his head slowly at Ma's words. "She’s ri^lit," 
he said. “It gives a fella relief to tell, but it jus’ spreads out 
his sin.’’ 

Uncle John looked up to the sun-gold mountains, and the 
mountains v.'erc reflected in his C 5 'cs. “I wisht I could tun it 
down,” he said. "But I can’t. She’s a-bitin’ in my guts.’’ 

Behind him Rose of Sharon moved dizzily out of the tent. 
"Where’s Connie?’’ she asked irritably. “I ain’t seen Connie 
for a long tfme. “Whcrc’d he go?” 

“I ain’t seen him,’’ said Ma. "If 1 see ’im. I’ll tell ’im you 
want ’im.” 

"I ain’t fcclin’ good,” said Rose of Sharon. "Connie 
shouldn’ of left me.” 

Ma looked up to the girl’s swollen face. "You been 3-cr)-in’,” 
she said. 

'Tlic tears started freshly in Rose of Sharon’s eyes. 

Ma went on firmly, “You git aholt on yaself. Thes’s a lot 
of us here. You git aholt on yaself. Come here now an’ peel 
some potatoes. You’re fcclin’ sorts' for yaself.” 

'Phe girl started to go back in the tent. She tried to avoid 
Ma’s stern eyes, but they compelled her and she came slowly 
toward the fire. “He shouldn’ of went away,” she said, but the 
tears were gone. 

"You got to work,” Ma said. "Set in the tent an’ you’ll get 
fcclin’ sorry about j-asclf. 1 ain't had time to l.akc you in b.in’. 
I will now. You take this here knife an' get to them potatoes.” 

The girl knelt down and obeyed. She said fiercely, "\\’ait'll 
I see ’im. I’ll tell ’im.” 

Ma smiled slowly. “lie might smack you. You got it cornin’ 
with whinin’ aroun' ah’ candyin’ y.TSclf. If lie smacks some 
sense in you I'll bless ’im.” Tlic girl’s eyes bkizcd witli resent- 
ment, but she was silent. 

Uncle John pushed his rusts' nail deep into the ground with 
his broad thumb. "1 got to tell,” he said. 

Pa said, ”\\’cll. tell then, goddamn id k\’ho’d s'.i kil!'" 

Uncle John dug with liis tlmmh into the watcli p>rkct of 
his bine jeans and scooped out a folded ditty bill. He spre.rd 
it out and showed it. “Fi’ dollars,” he said. 

"Steal her?” Pa asked. 

"No, 1 had her. Kent her out.” 



a time whea I got to get drunk, when Fd get to hurdn’ inside 
so I got to get drunk Figgered time wasn’ yet, an' then — the 
preacher went an’ give ’imself up to save Tom.” 

Pa nodded his head up and down and cocked his head to 
hear, Ruthie moved closer, like a puppy, crawling on her el- 
bows, and Winfield followed her. Rose of Sharon dug at a 
deep eye in a potato with the point of her knife. The evening 
fight deepened and became more blue. 

Ma smd, in a sharp matter-of-fact tone, “I don’ see why 
him savin’ Tom got to get you drunk.” 

John said sadly, “Can’t say her. I feel awful. He done her 
so easy. Jus’ stepped up there an’ says, ‘I done her.’ An’ the}' 
took ’im away. An’ Fni a-gonna get dmhk.” 

Pa still nodded his head. “I don’t see why you got to tell,” 
he said. “If it was me, I’d jus’ go off an’ get drunk if I had to.” 

“Come a time when I could a did somepin an’ took the big 
sin off my soul,” Uncle John said sadly. “An' I slipped up. I 
didn’ jump on her, an’ — ^an’ she got away. Looldel” he said, 
“You got the money. Gimme two dollars.” 

Pa reached reluctantly into his pocket and brought out the 
leather pouch. “You ain’t gonna need no seven dollars to get 
drunk. You don’t need to drink champagny v/ater.” 

Uncle John held out his biU. “You t^e this here an' gimme 
two doUms. I can get good an’ drunk for two dollars. I don’ 
W'ant no sin of waste on me. m spend whatever I got Always 
do.” . . , 

Pa took the dirty biU and gave Uncle John two silver dol- 
lars. “There ya are,” he said. “A fella got. to do what he got 
to do. Nobody don’ know enough to tell ’im.” _ 

Uncle John took the coins. “You ain’t gonna be mad? You 
know I got to?” „ 

“Christ, yes,” said Pa. “You know what you got to do. 

“I wouldn' be able to get through this night no other way, 
he said. He turned to Ma. “You ain’t gonna hold her over 
“e?” 

Ma didn’t look up. “No,” she said softly. “No— you go 

’long.” . . w 

He stood up and walked forlornly away in the evemng. tie 
walked up to the concrete highway and across the pavemein 
to the grocery store. In front of the screen door he took ott 
his hat, dropped it into the dust, and ground it with his heel 
in self-abasement. And he left his black hat there, moken 
and dirty. He entered the store and walked to the shelves 
where the w'hisky bottles stood behind wire netting. 

Pa and Ma and the children watched Uncle Joan move 
aw'ay. Rose of Sharon kept her eyes resentfully on the po- 
tatoes. 
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“Poor John,” Ma said. "I wondered if it would a done any 
good if — no — I guess not. I never seen a man so drove.” 

Ruthic turned on her side in the dust. She put her head 
close to Winfield’s head and pulled his ear against her mouth. 
She whispered, “I’m gonna get drunh.” Winfield snorted and 
pinched his mouth tight. Tire tv.'o children crawled aw.iy. 
holding their breath, their faces purple with the pressure of 
their giggles. Tliey crawled around the tent and leaped up and 
ran squealing away from the tent. They ran to the willov.s. and 
once concealed, they shrieked with laughter. Ruthic aossed 
her eyes and loosened her joints: she staggered about, tripping 
loosely vdth her tongue hanging out. “I’m drunlq” she s.aid. 

“Look,” Winfield cried. “Looka me, here's me, an' I’m 
Uncle John.” He flapped his arms and puffed, he whirled until 
he was dizzy. 

"No," said Ruthic. “Here’s the way. Here’s the way. I’m 
Uncle John. I’m awful drunk.” 

A1 and Tom walked quietly tluough the willows, and they 
came on the children staggering crazily about, llic dusk was 
thick now. Tom stopped and peered, “Ain’t that Ruthic an' 
Winficl’? Wiat the hell’s the matter with ’em?" They wallx-d 
nearer. “You crazy?” Tom asked. 

Tlic children stopped, embarrassed. “We was — jus’ play- 
in',” Rutliic said. 

"It’s a craz)’ way to play,” said Al. 

Ruthic said pertly, “It ain’t no crazicr’n a lot of things.” 

Al walked on. He said to Tom, “Rulhic’s workin’ up a kick 
in the pants. She been workin’ it up a long time. ’Pout due 
for it.” 

Ruthic muslicd her face at his back, pulled out her mouth 
with her forefinger, slobbered her tongue at him, outrar«l 
" him in every way she knew, but Al did not turn back to look 
at her. She looked at Winfield ag.iin to start the g.rmc, but it 
had been spoiled, llrcy both knew it. 

“Lc’s go down the water an’ duck our heads," \^hnr!eld 
suggested. They walked down through tlic willows, and tlicy 
were angry at Al. 

Al and Tom went quietly in the dusk. Tom s-sid, "Ca'.y 
shouldn’ of did it. I might of knesv, Jhour.h. He w.as taUin’ 
liow lie ain’t done nothin' for us. He’s a funny frll.a. .M. All 
the lime thinkin’.” 

“Comes from bein' a preacher,” Al ;.aid, "Tncy get , 1 ’.! 



^ s tent 2 soft liEiI stopped tiieiii. Tiicy csine nesi to 
tie tent flap and squatted dovr-n. Flo}-d raised tie c?nm z 
little. “You gettin’ out?” 

Tom said, “I don’ know. Think we better?” 

Floyd laughed sourly. “You heard what the buH saii 
TheyTl bum ya out if yz don’t ’F you think that gm-’s aonaa 
take a heatin’ ’thout gettm’ back, you’re nuts. The pool-roca 
boys’ll be dernm here tom’ght to bum us out” 

“Guess we better git, then,” Tom said. “Where vea a- 
goin’?” 

“Why, north, Hke I said.” 

Al said, “Look, a fella tol’ me Tout a go'/ment camp near 
here. Where’s it at?” 

“Oh, I &ink thaFs full up.” 

‘WTH, Vthere’s it at?” 

“Go south on 99 ’bout twelve-fourteen miles, an’ turn east 
to "SVeedpatch. IF s right near there. But I think she’s full up.” 

“Fella says iFs m'ce,” Al said. - - 

“Sure, she’s nice. Treat ya like a man ’stead of a dog. Ain’t 
no cops there. But she’s fuH up.” 

Tom said, “What I can’t undeistan’s why that con was so 
mean. Seemed like he was aimin’ for trouble; seemed like 
he’s poldn’ a feUa to make trouble.” 

Flo)-d said, “I don’ know about here, but up north I knowed 
one a them fellas, an’ he was a nice fella. He tol’ me up there 
the deputies got to take guys in. Sheriff gets ses'eniy-five cents'- 
a day for each prisoner, an’ he feeds ’em for a quarter. If he 
ain’t got prisoners, he im’ make no profit This feUa he 
didn’ pick up nobody for a week, an’ the sheriff tol’ ’im he 
better bring in gujs or give up his button. This feDa today 
sure looks like he’s out to make a pinch one -way or anofficr.’ 

‘We got to get on,” said Tom. “So long, Floj'd.” 

“So long. Prob’ly see- you. Hope so.” 

“Good-hy,” said Al. They w^ed through the dark gray 
camp to the Joad tent 

The frydng pan of potatoes was hissing and spitting cr/er the 
fire. Mz moved the’ thick slices about vrith a spoon. Pa sat 
near by, hugging his knees. Rose of Sharon was sitting under 
the ta^aulin. 

“IFs TomI” hla cried. “Thank God.” 

“We got to get outa here,” said Tom. 

‘WhaFs the matter now?” 

“WeU, Flos’d savs thev’U bum the camp tonight” 

‘What the' hell ’for?” Pa asked. ‘"\Ve ain’t done nothin . 

“Nothin’ ’cept heat up a cop,” said Tom. 

we nes'er done it.” ^ 

‘Trom what that cop said, th^ wnnta pnsh us along.” 
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Rose of Sharon demanded, "You seen Connie?” 

“Yeah,” said Al. “Way to licll an’ gone up Uic river. He's 
goin’ south.” 

“Was — was he goin’ away?” 

“I don’ know.” 

Ma turned on tlie girl. "Rosasharn, you been talbin' .an' 
actin’ funny. What’d Connie say to you?” 

Rose of Sharon said sullenly, “Said it would a been a good 
thing if he stayed home an’ studied up tractors.” 

They were very quiet. Rose of Sharon looked at the Cre and 
her eyes glistened in the firelight, llie pobrtocs hissed sharply 
in the frj’ing pan. Tire girl sniffled and wiped her nose with 
the back of her hand. 

Pa said, “Connie wasn’ no good. I seen tliat a long time. 
Didn' have no guts, jus’ too big for his overalls.” 

Rose of Sharon got up and went into the tent. She lay 
down on the mattress and rolled over on her stomach and 
buried her head in her crossed arms. 

“Wouldn’ do no good to catch ’im, 1 guess,” Al .said. 

Pa replied, “No. If he ain’t no good, we don' want him.” 

Ma looked into the tent, where Rose of Sharon lay on Ircr 
mattress. Ma said, “Sh. Don’ say that.” 

“Well, he ain’t no good,” Pa insisted. “All the time a-sayin’ 
what he’s a-gonna do. Never doin’ nothin’. I didn’ w.ant ta 
say notliin’ while he's here. But now he’s run out ” 

“Shi” Ma said softly. 

“\Vliy, for Christ’s sake? \^^ly do I got to shh? He tun out, 
didn’ he?” 

Ma turned over the potatoes with her spoon, and the grease 
boiled and spat. She fed twigs to the fire, and the flames laced 
lip and lighted the tent. Ma said, "Rosasharn gonna liave a 
little fella an’ that baby is half Connie. It ain’t good for a 
baby to grow up with folks a-sayin’ his pa .ain’t no good.” 

“Bcttcr’n lyin’ about it,” said Pa. 

“No, it ain’t,” Ma interrupted. “Make out like he’s dc-^d. 
You wouldn’ say no b.ad tilings .about Connie if he's dead." 

I’om broke in, “Hey, what is this? k\'c ain't sure Connie’s 
gone for good. We got no lime for talkin'. We got to c.at an' 
get on our way.” 

“On our way? We jus’ come here.” Ma peered at Isini 
through the firclightcd darkness. 

He explained carefully. “Tlicy gonna Inini the camp to- 
night, Ma. Now you know I ain't got it in me to st.rn' by .an' 
see out stuff bum up. nor Pa ain't got it in him, not I.hwlc 
John. We’d conic up n-fightin'. an' I jus’ rnn't afloid to be 
took in an’ mugged. I nearly got it tod.'y, if the prcicl'-c: 
hadn' jumped in.” 


Ma had been turning the frying potatoes in the hot grease 
Now she took her decision. “Come on!” she cried. “Le’s ea^ 
this stuff. We got to go quick.” She set out the tin plates. 

Pa said, “How ’bout John?” 

“Where is Uncle John?” Tom asked. 

Pa and Ma were silent for a moment, and then Pa said. 
“He went to get drunk.” 

“Jesus!” Tom said. “What a time he picked out! Where’d 
he go?” 

“I don’ know,” said Pa. 

Tom stood up. “Look,” he said, “you all eat an’ get the sbafi 
loaded. I’ll go look for Uncle John. He’d of went to the store 
'crost the road.” 

Tom walked quickly away. The little cooking fires burned 
in front of the tents and the shacks, and the light fell on the 
faces of ragged men, arid women, on crouched children. In a 
few tents the light of kerosene lamps shone through the can- 
vas and placed shadows of people hugely on the cloth. 

Tom walked up the dusty road and crossed the concrete 
highway to the little grocery store. He stood in front of the 
screen door and looked in. The proprietor, a h'ttle gray man 
Mth an unkempt mustache and watery eyes, leaned on the 
counter reading a newspaper. His thin arms were bare and he 
wore a . long white apron. Heaped around and in back of him 
were mounds, p^mmids, walls of canned goods. He looked up 
when Tom came in, and his eyes narrowed as though he aimed 
a shotgun. . ■ 

“Good evening,” he said. “Run out of something?” 

“Run out of my uncle,” said Tom. “Or he run out, or 
something.” - 

The gray man looked puzzled and worried at the same time. 
He touched the tip of his nose tenderly and waggled it around 
to stop an itch. “Seems like you people always lost somebody,’^ 
he said. "Ten times a day or more somebody comes in here an’ 
says, ‘If you see a man named so an’ so, an looks like so an 
so, will you tell ’ira we W'ent up north?’ Somepin hke that all 
the time.” - , 

Tom laughed. “Well, if you see a young snot-nose name 
Connie, looks a little bit like a coyote, tell ’im to go to hell. 
We’ve went south. But he ain’t the fella I’m lookin’ for. Did 
a fella ’bout sixty years ol\ black pants, sort of grayish hair, 
come in here an’ get some whisky?” 

The eyes of the gray man brightened. “Now he sure did. I 
never seen anj'thing like it. He stood out front an’ he dropped 
his hat an’ stepped on it. Here, I got his hat here.” He brought 
^e dusty broken hat from under the counter. 

Tom took it from him. “That’s him, all right” 
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“Well, sir, he got couple pints of whisl:}- an’ he didn’ say a 
tiling. He pulled tlie cork an’ lipped up tlie botUc. I ain't got 
a license to drink here. I says, 'Lwk, you can't drink here. You 
got to go outside.' Well, sirl He jus' stepped outside tlie door, 
an’ I bet he didn’t tilt up that pint more'n four times till it 
was empty. He throwed it away an’ he leaned in the door. 
Eyes kinda dull. He says, "Thank you, sir,’ an’ he went on. I 
never seen no drinkin’ like that in my life.” 

‘Went on? \Wiich way? I got to get him." 

"Well, it so happens I can tell you. I never seen such 
drinkin’, so I looked out after him. He went north; an’ llicn a 
car come along an’ lighted him up, an’ he went dosvn the 
bank. Legs was beginnin’ to buckle a little. He got the other 
pint open awready. He won’t be far — not tlie way he was 
goin’,’^ 

Tom said, “Tliank ya. I got to find him." 

"You want ta take his hat?” 

"Ycahl Yeah! He’ll need it. Well, thank ya.” 

"What’s tlie matter with him?” the gray man asked. "He 
wasn’ takin’ pleasure in his drink.” 

"Oh, he’s kinda — moody. Well, good night. An’ if you see 
tliat squirt Connie, tell ’im we've went .south." 

“I got so many people to look out for an’ tell stnfr to, I 
can’t ever remember ’em all.” 

“Don’t put yourself out too much,” Tom said. He went 
out the screen door carrying Uncle John’s dusty black hat. 
He crossed the concrete road and walked along the edge of it. 
Below him in the sunken field, the Hoovcrvillc lay; and the 
little fires flickered and the lanterns shone tiirough the tents. 
Somesvhere in the camp a guitar sounded, slow chords, struck 
without any sequence, practice chords. Tom stopped and 
listened, and then he moved slowly along the side oi the road, 
and every few steps he slopped to listen again. He had gone 
a quarter of a mile before he licard what he listened for. Down 
below the embankment the sound of a thick, tuneless vrricc, 
singing drably. Tom cocked his head, the belter to hear. 


John tilted the pint and the liquor gurgled out of the ned of 
the bottle. 

Tom said quietly, “Hey, wait! Where do I come in?” 

Uncle John turned his head. “Who you?” 

“You forgot me aweady? You had four drinks to my one.” 

“No, Tom. Don’t try fool me. I’m all alone here. Yon 
ain't been here.” 

“Well, I’m sure here now. How ’bout ^vin’ me a snort?" 

Uncle John raised the pint again and the whisky gurgled. 
He shook the bottle. It was empty. “No more,” he said. 
“Wanta die so bad. Wanta die awful. Die a-little bit. Got to. 
Like sleepin’. Die a little bit. So tar’d. Tar’d. Maybe — don’ 
wake up no more.” His voice crooned off. “Gonna wear a 
crown — a golden crown.” 

Tom said, “Listen here to me. Uncle John. We’re gonna 
move on. You come along, an’ you can go right to sleep up on 
the load.'' 

John shook his head. “No. Go on. Ain’t goin’. Gonna re’ 
here. No good goin’ back. No good to nobody — jus’ a-draggin’ 
my sins like dirty draw'ers 'mongst nice folks. No. Ain’t goin’.” 

“Come on. We can’t go ’less you go.” 

“Go, ri’ ’long. I ain’t no good. I ain’t no good. Jus’ a- 
draggin’ my sins, a-dirtyin’ ever’body.” 

“You got no more sin’ii anybody else;” 

John put his head close, and he winked one eye wisely. Tom 
could see his face dimly in the starlight. “Nobody don’ know 
my sins, nobody but Jesus. He know's." 

Tom got down on his knees. He put his hand on Uncle 
John’s forehead, and it was hot and dry. John bmshed his 
hand away clumsily. - 

“Come on,” Tom pleaded. “Come on now. Uncle John. 

“Ain’t goin’ go. Jus’ tar’d, Gon’ res’ ri’ here. Bi’ here.” 

Tom was very close. He put his fist against the point or 
Uncle John’s chin. He made a small practice arc twace, for 
distance; and then, rvith his shoulder in the swing, he hit fh^ 
chin a delicate perfect blow. John’s chin snapped up and he 
fell backwards and tried to sit up again. But Tom was kneeling 
over him and as John got one elbow up Tom hit him again. 
Uncle John lay still on the ground. 

Tom stood up and, bending, he lifted the loose sagging 
body and boosted it over his shoulder. He staggered under 
the loose weight. John’s hanging hands tapped him on the 
back as he went, slowly, puffing up the bank to the highway. 
Once a car came by and lighted him with the limp man over 
his shoulder. The car slow'ed for a moment and then roared 
away. - 

Tom was panting when he came back to the Hooverviiie, 
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down from the road and to the Joad truck. John v.'as coming 
to; he struggled weakly. Tom set him gently down on llie 
ground. 

Camp had been broken while be was gone. A! passed the 
bundles up on the truck. Tlie tarpaulin lay ready to bind over 
tire load. 

A1 said, “He sure got a quick start.” 

Tom apologized. "I had to hit ’im a little to make ’im 
come. Poor fella." 

"Didn’ hurt 'im?” Ma asked. 

“Don’ tliink so. He’s a-comin’ out of it.” 

Uncle John was weakly sick on the ground. His spasms of 
vomiting came in little gasps. 

Ma said, “I lef’ a plate a potatoes for you, Tom.” 

Tom chuckled. “I ain’t just in the mood right now.” 

Pa called, “Awright, Al. Sling up the tarp.” 

The truck was loaded and ready. Uncle John had gone to 
sleep. Tom and Al boosted and pulled him up on the load 
vdiile Winfield made a vomiting noise behind the truck and 
Ruthic plugged her mouth witli her hand to keep from squeal- 
ing. 

“Arvready,” Pa said. 

Tom asked, “Wlicrc’s Rosasbarn?” 

“Over tlierc,” said Ma. “Come on, Rosasham. We’re a- 
goin’.” 

Tlie girl sat still, her chin sunk on her breast. Tom walked 
over to her. “Come on,” he said. 

“I ain't a-goin’.” She did not raise her head. 

“You got to go.” 

"I want Connie. I ain’t a-goin' till he comes back,” 

'Tliree cars pulled out of the camp, up the road to the high- 
way, old cars loaded witli the camps and the people. They 
clanked up to the highway and rolled away, their dim lights 
glancing along the road. 

Tom said, “Connie'll find us. I IcF word up at tlie store 
where we’d be. He’ll find us.” 

Ma came up and stood beside him. “Come on, Rosasbarn. 
Come on, honey,” she said gently. 

“I wanta wait.” 

“We can’t wait.” Ma leaned down and took the girl by the 
arm and helped her to her feel. 

"He’ll find us,” 'Tom said. ''Don' you worry. He’ll find us.” 
'Tlicy walked on cither side of the girl. 

“hfaybe he went to get them boob to study up,” said Rose 
of Sharon. "Maybe he was a-gonna suqrrisc us. ’ 

Ma said, "Maybe that’s jus' what he done.” Tlics' kd her 
to the truck and helped her up on top of lire load, and she 



crav/led under the tarpaulin and disappeared into the dait 
cave. 

Now the bearded man from the weed shack came timidly 
to the truck. He waited about, his hands clutched behind his 
back. “You gonna leave any stuff a fella could use?” he asked 
at last. 

Pa said, “Can’t think of nothin’. We ain’t got nothin’ to 
leave.” 

Tom asked, “Ain’t ya gettin’ out?” 

For a long time the bearded man stared at him. “No,” he 
said at last. 

“But they’ll burn ya out.” 

The unsteady eyes dropped to the ground. “I know. They 
done it before.” 

“Well, why the hell don’t ya get out?” 

'The bewildered eyes looked up for a moment, and then 
down again, and the dying firelight was reflected redly. “I 
don’ know. Takes so long to git stuff together.” , 

“You won’t have nothin’ if they bum ya out.” 

“I know. You ain’t leavin’ nothin’ a fella could use?” 

“Cleaned out, slick,” said Pa. The bearded man vaguely 
wandered away. “What’s a matter with him?” Pa demandea. 

“Cop-happy,” said Tom. “Fella was sayin’ — ^he’s bull- 
simple. Been beat over the head too much.” 

A second little caravan drove past the camp and climbed 
to the road and moved away. 

“Come on, Pa. Let’s go. Look here. Pa. You an’ me an’ A1 
ride in the seat. Ma can get on the load. No, Ma, you ride in 
the middle. Al” — ^Tom reached under the seat and brought 
out a big monkey wench — “Al, you get up behind. Take this 
here. Jus’ in case. If anybody tnes to climb up — let 'im have 
it” _ 

Al took the wench and ch'mbed up the back board, and he 
settled himself cross-legged, the wench in his hand. Tom 
pulled the iron jack handle from under the seat and lad it on 
the floor, under the brake pedal. “Awight,” he said. “Get in 
the mid^e, Ma.” 

Pa said, “I ain’t got nothin’ in my han’.” . . 

“You can reach over an’ get the jack handle,” said Tom. T 
hope to Jesus you don’ need it.” He stepped on the starter and 
the clanking fly'wheel turned over, the engne caught and 
died, and caught again. Tom turned on the lights and mos’ed 
out of the camp in low gear. The dim lights fingered the road 
ners'ously. They climbed up to the highway and turned^ south. 
Tom said, “They comes a time when a man gets mad.” 

Ma broke in, “Tom — ^y'ou tol’ me — ^you promised me you 
wasn’t like that. You promised.” 
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“I know, Ma. I’m But them deputies — Did you 

ever see a deputy that didn’ have a fat ass? An’ tlicy waggle 
their ass an’ flop their gun aroun’. Ma,” he said, “if it was the 
law they was workin’ with, why, we could take it. But it ain’t 
the law. They’re a-workin' away at our spirits. They're a-liyin’ 
to make us cringe an’ crawl like a whipped bitch. Tlicy tiy in’ 
to break us. WTiy, Jesus Christ, Ma, they comes a time wiicn 
the on’y way a fella can keep his decency is by takin' a sock at 
a cop. 'ITicy’rc workin’ on our decency.” 

Ma said, "You promised, Tom. Tliat’s how Pretty Boy 
Floyd done. I knowed his ma. Tlicy hurt him.” 

“I’m a-tryin', Ma. Honest to God, I am. You don' want 
me to crawl like a beat bitch, witli my belly on the groun’, do 
you?” 

"I'm a-prayn'n'. You got to keep clear, Tom. ’Flic fambly’s 
breakin’ up. You got to keep clear.” 

“I’ll try, Ma. But when one a them fat asses gets to svork- 
in’ me over, I got a big job try'in’. If it was the law, it’d be dif- 
ferent. But bumin’ the camp ain’t the law.” 

'Ilic car jolted along. Ahead, a little row of red lanterns 
stretched across the highway. 

“Detour, I guess,” Tom said. He slowed the car and stopped 
it, and immediately a crowd of men swarmed about the truck. 
'Tlicy were armed with pick handles and shotguns. 'Tlicy wore 
trench helmets and some American Legion caps. One man 
leaned in the window, and the warm smell of wliisky preced- 
ed him. 

“WTierc you think you’re goin’?” He thrust a red f.icc nair 
to Tom's face. 

Tom stiffened. His hand crept down to the floor and felt 
for the jack handle. Ma caught his arm and held it powerfully. 
Tom said, “Well — ” and then his voice took on a servile 
whine. "We’re strangers here,” he said. “Wc heard about 
thev’s work in a place called Tulare.” 



■ “Don’- you mind." Ma said. “Don’ you mind.” ' 

- -Tom blew his nose out the window and wiped his eyes on 

his sleeve. “The sons-of-bitches 

“You done good,” Ma said tenderly. “You done jus’ good.’’ 
Tom swerved into a side dirt road, ran a hundred yards, and 
turned off his lights and motor. He got out of the car, canying 
the jack handle. 

“Where you goin’?” Ma demanded.. 

“Jus’ gonna look. We ain’t goin’ north.” 'The red lanterns 
moved up the highway. Tom watched them cross the entrance 
of the dirt road and continue on. In a few momenb there came 
the sounds of shouts and screams, and then a flaring light 
arose from the direction of .the Hooveiville. The light grew’ 
and spread, and from the distance came a crackling sound. 
Tom got in the truck again. He turned around and ran up 
the dirt road without lights. At the highway he turned south 
again, and he turned on his lights. 

Ma asked timidly, “Where we goin’, Tom?” 

“Goin’ south,” he said. “We couldn’ let them bastards 
push us aroun’. We couldn’. Try to get aroun’ the tow’n 
’thout goin’ through it.” 

“Yeah, but where we goin’?” Pa spoke for the first time. 
“That’s what I want ta know.” 

“Gonna look for that gov’ment camp,” Tom said. “A fella 
said they don’ let no deputies in there. Ma — got to get av/ay 
from ’em. I'm scairt I’ll kill one.” 

“Easy, Tom.” Ma soothed him. “Easy’, Tommy, You done 
good once. You can do it again.” 

“Yeah, an’ after a while I won’t have no decency’ lef.” 
“Easy,” she said. “You got to have patience. ^Vhy, Tom 
— us people Mil go on livin’ w’hen all them people is gone. 
Why, Tom, we’re the people that live. They ain’t gonna vdpe 
us out. Why, we’re the people — ^we go on.” 

“We take a beatin’ all the time.” 

“I know.” Ma chuckled. “Maybe that makes us tough. Rich 
fellas come up an’ they die, an’ their kids ain’t no good, an 
” ey die out. But, Tom, we keep a-comin’. Don’ you fret none, 
)m. A different time’s cornin’.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I don’ know horv.” 

'They entered the tow’n and Tom turned down a side street 
avoid the center. By the street lights he looked at his 
other. Her face was quiet and a curious look was in Act eyes, 
es like the timeless eyes of a statue. Tom put out his right 
nd and touched her on the shoulder. He had to. And then 
he w’ithdrew’ his hand. “Never heard you talk so much in my 
life,” he said. 
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"Wasn’t never so mueh reason/’ she said. 

He drove tlirough the side streets and eleared the town, 
dnd then he crossed back. At an intersection tlic sign said 
"99.” He turned south on it. 

"Well, anj'ways they never shoved us north,” he said. “W’c 
still go where we want, even if we got to crawl for the right.” 
The dim lights felt along tire broad black highway ahead. 


Chapter Twenty-o.n’e 


Tins MOVING, QUESTING pcoplc wcrc migrants now. Tiiosc 
families who had lived on a little piece of land, wlro had 
lived and died on forty acres, had eaten or starved on the 
produce of forty acres, had now the whole West to rove in. 
And they scampered about, looking for word;; and the liigir- 
ways were streams of pcoplc, and the ditch banks were lines 
of people. Behind them more wcrc coming. The great high- 
ways streamed with moving pcoplc. There in the Middle- and 
Soutiiwcst had lived a simple agrarian folk wlio had not 
changed with industry, who had not fanned with machines 
or known the power and danger of machines in private hands. 
They had not grown up in the paradoxes of industry, llicir 
senses wcrc still sharp to the ridiculousness of the industrial 
life. 

And then suddenly the machines pushed them out and 
they swarmed on the higluvays. The movement changed them; 
the highways, the c.amps along the road, tlic fc.ar of Iiungcr 
and the hunger itself, changed them. 'Hie children without 
dinner changed them, the endless moving cb.anged them. 
Tlrey were migrants. And the hostility changed them, welded 
them, united them — hostility that made the little towns group 
and arm as though to repel an invader, squads with pick 
linndlcs, clerk and storekeepers with shotguns, guarding the 
world against their own people. 

In the West there was panic when the migrants mnltiplicd 
on the liighways. Men of property were terrified for llidr prop- 
erty. Men who had newer been hungry s.t.v the cyc.s of the 
hungry. Men who had ncs’cr wanted snylhing very much jaw 
tlic flare of n-ant in the eyes of the iiiigiaiifs. -'\nd the men of 
the towns and of the soft suburban cmintiy g.yJhcrccl to de- 
fend themselves; and tlicy reassured Uicmrcivcs th.it they \\c:c 
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good and the invaders bad, as a man must do before he fights. 
They said. These goddamned Okies are dirty and ignorant 
They’re degenerate, sexual maniacs. Those goddamned Okies 
are thieves. They’ll steal anything. They’ve got no sense of 
property rights. 

And the latter was true, for how can a man without proper- 
ty know the ache of ownership? And the defending people 
said. They bring disease, they’re filthy. We can’t have them in 
the schools. They’re strangers. How’d you like to have your 
sister go out with one of ’em? 

The local people whipped themselves into a mold of cruel- 
ty. Then they formed units, squads, and armed them — ^aimed 
them wth clubs, with gas, with guns. We own the country. 
We can’t let these Okies get out of hand. And the men who 
were armed did not own the land, but they thought they did. 
And the clerks who drilled at night owned nothing, and the 
little storekeepers possessed only a drawerful of debts. But 
even a debt is something, even a job is something. The clerk 
thought, I get fifteen dollars a week. S’pose a goddamn Okie 
would work for twelve? And the little storekeeper thought. 
How could I compete with a debtless man? 

And the migrants streamed in on the highways and their 
hunger was in their eyes, and their need was in their eyes. ] 
They had no argument, no system, nothing but their num- j 
bers and their needs. \^en there was work for a man, ten 
men fought for it — fought with a low \vage. If that fella’ll work 
for thirty cents. I’ll work for twenty-five. 

If he’ll take trventy-five. I’ll do it for twenty. 

No, me. I’m hungry. I’ll work for fifteen. I’ll work for food. 
The kids. You ought to see them. Little boils, like, comm’ out, 
an’ they can’t run aroun’. Give ’em some windfall fruit, an’ 
they bloated up. Me, I’ll work for a little piece of meat 

And this was good, for wages went dowm and prices stayed 
up. The great owners were' glad and they sent out more hand- 
bills to 'bring more people in. And wages went down and 
''rices stayed up. And pretty soon now we’ll have serfs again. 

And now the great owmers and the companies invented a j 
ew method. A great owmer bought a cannery. And when me I 
caches and the pears were ripe he cut the price of fmit be- 
)w the cost of raising it. And as cannery o\vner he paid hi^ 
df a low price for Sie fruit and kept the price of canned 
PF goods up and took his profit. And the little farmers who owned 
no canneries lost their farms, and they W'ere taken by the 
owners, the banks, and the companies w'ho also owned the 
canneries. As time went on, there were fewer farms. The h^e 
farmers moved into town for a while and exhausted their 
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credit, exhausted their' friends, their relatives. And then they 
too went on tlie highways. And tire roads were crowded with 
men ravenous for work, murderous for work. 

And the companies, tlic banks worked at tlreir own doom 
and they did not know it. The fields were fruitful, and starving 
men moved on the roads. The granaries were full and Uie chil- 
dren of the poor grew up rachitic, and the pustules of pellagra 
swelled on their sides. The great companies did not know tliat 
the line between hunger and anger is a thin line. And money 
that might have gone to wages went for gas, for guns, for 
agents and spies, for blacklists, for drilling. On the highways 
the people moved like ants and searched for work, for food. 
And tire anger began to ferment. 


Chapter Twenty-two 


It was late when Tom Joad drovc'along a counfiy road 
looking for the Wccdpatch camp. There were few lights in 
the countryside. Only a sky glare behind showed tlie direc- 
tion of Bakersfield. The truck jiggled slowly along and hunting 
cats left the road ahead of it. At a crossroad there was a little 
cluster of white wooden buildings. 

Ma was sleeping in the scat and Pa had been silent and 
withdrawn for a long time. 

Tom said, “I don' know where she is. Maybe we’ll wait till 
daylight an’ ast somebody.” lie stopped at a boulevard sign.al 
and another car stopped at the crossing. Tom leaned out. 
“Hey, mister. Know’ where the big cunp is at?” 

‘‘Straight ahead.” 

Tom pulled across into the opposite ro.id, A ferv hundred 
prds, and then he stopped. A high ware fence faced the toarl. 
and a wide-gated driveway turned in. A little w.ry inside the 
gate there was a small house with a light in the window. Tom 
turned in. The whole truck leaped into the ait and crashed 
down again. 

"Jesus!” Tom said. "1 didn’ even see that himin." 

A watchman stood up from the porch and w.ilkcd to the 
cat. Ik leaned on the side. "You hit her loo fast," he said. 
"Next time you’ll take it c.rsy.” 

"\\T3t is it, for God’s sake?” 
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"The ^TOtchma^ laugted. “Well, a lot of lads play in here. 
You tell folks to go slow and tlie}’’re liable to forget But let 
'em hit that hump once and they don’t forget.” 

“Oh! Yeah.' Hope I didn’ break nothin’. Say — ^j'ou got any 
room here for us?” 

“Got one camp. How many of you?” 

Tom counted on his fingers. “Me an’ Pa an' Ma, A1 an’ 
Rosasham an’ Uncle John an’ Ruthie an’ Winfiel'. Them 
last is Idds.” 

“Well, I guess we can fix you. Got any camping stuff?” 

“Got a big taip an’ beds.” 

’The v/atchman stepped up on the running board. “Drfi-e 
down the end of that fine an’ turn right You’ll be in Number 
Four Sanitary Unit” 

‘What’s that?” 

“Toilets and showers and v.nsh tubs.” 

Ma demanded, “You got wash tubs — running uater?” 

“Sure.” 

“Oh! Praise God,” said Ma. 

Tom drove dovn the long dark row of tents. In the sanitary 
building a low light burned. “PuU in here,” the watchman 
said. “It’s a nice place. Folks that had it just moved out.” 

Tom stopped the car. “Right there?” 

“Yeah. Now you let the others unload while I sign you np. 
Get to sleep. The camp committee’ll call on you in the morn- 
ing and get you fixed up.” 

Tom’s eyes drew down. “Cops?” he asked. 

The v/atchman laughed. “No cops. We got our ov.u cops. 
Folks here elect their own cops. Come along.” 

AI dropped off the truck and w’aiked around. “Gonna stay 

“Yeah,” said Tom. “You an’ Pa unload while I go to the 
office.” 

“Be Idnda quiet,” the watchman said. “They's a lot Oi. 
folks sleeping.” 

Tom followed through the dark and climbed the office 
steps and entered a tiny room containing an old desk and a 
chair. The guard sat down at the desk and took out a form. 

“Name?” 

“Tom load.” 

“That your father?” 

‘Y’eah.” 

“His name?” 

“Tom Joad, too.” 

'The questions went on. Where from, how long in the State, 
what wurk done. The watchman looked up. “I’m not nosy. 
We got to have this stuff.” 
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“Sure,” said Tom. 

“Now — got any money?” 

“Little bit.” 

“You ain’t destitute?” 

“Got a little. Why?” 

“Well, the camp site costs a dollar a week, but you can 
work it out, carrying garbage, keeping the camp clean — stuff 
like that.” 

“We’ll work it out,” said Tom. 

“You’ll see the committee tomorrow. They’ll show you 
how to use the camp and tell you the rules,” 

Tom said, “Say — what is diis? What committee is this, 
anyways?” 

The watchman settled himself back, “Works pretty nice. 
Tlicre’s five sanitary units. Each one elects a Central Com- 
mittee man. Now that committee makes the laws. What they 
say goes.” 

“S’posc they get tough,” Tom said. 

“Well, you can vote ’em out jus’ as quick as you vote 'cm 
in. They’ve done a fine job. Tell you what they did — you 
know the Holy Roller preachers all the time follow the peo- 
ple around, prcachin’ an’ takin’ up collections? Well, they 
wanted to preach in this camp. And a lot of the older folks 
wanted them. So it was up to the Central Committee. Tlicy 
went into meeting and here’s how they fixed it. Tlicy say, 
‘Any preacher can preach in this camp. Nobody can take up a 
collection in tin's camp.’ And it was kinda sad for the old 
folks, 'cause there hasn’t been a preacher in since.” 

Tom laughed and then he asked, “You mean to say the 
fellas that runs the camp is jus’ fellas — campin’ here?” 

"Sure. And it works.” 

“You said about cops ” 

“Central Committee keeps order an’ makes rules. Tiieu 
there’s the ladies. Tlicy'll call on your ina. They keep cate of 
kids an’ look after the sanitary units. If your ma isn’t wotkin;’.. 
she’ll look after kids for the ones tliat is working, an’ when 
she gets a joh — why, there’ll be others, 'nicy sew, .and a 
nurse comes out an’ teaches ’em. AH kinds of tiiinp, like tliat.” 

“You mean to say they ain't no cops?” 

"No, sir. No cop can come in here without a w.irranl,” 

“Well, s’posc a fella is jus’ mean, or drunk an’ quairchomc. 
What then?" 

The watchman stabbed the blotter with a pencil. “U'cll, 
the first time the Central Committee w.mis him. .And the 
second time they really w.arn him. The third time they l.icl; 
him out of the c.amp.” 

“God Almighty, I c.in’t hardly believe it! Tonight tlic 



deputies an’ them fellas with the little caps, they burned the 
camp out by the river/’ 

“They don’t get in here,” the watchman said. “Some nights 
the boys patrol the fences, ’specially dance ni^ts.” 

“Dance nights? Jesus ChristI” 

‘^Ve got the best dances in the county every Saturday 

“Well, for Christ’s sakel Why ain’t they more places lilce 
this?” 

The watchman looked sullen. “You’ll have to find that out 
yourself. Go get some sleep.” 

“Good night,” said Tom. “Ma’s gonna like this place. She 
ain’t been treated decent for a long time.” 

“Good night,” the watchman said. “Get some sleep. This 
camp wakes up early.” 

Tom walked do\vn the street between the rows of tents. 
His eyes grew used to the starlight. He saw that the rows were 
straight and that there was no htter about the tents. The 
ground of the street had been swept and sprinkled. From the 
tents came the snores of sleeping people. The whole camp 
buzzed and snorted. Tom walked slowly. He neared Number 
Four Sanitary Unit and he looked at it curiously, an un* 
painted buil^ng, low and rough. Under a roof, but open at 
the sides, the rows of wash trays. He saw the Joad truck stand- 
ing near by, and went quietly toward it. The tarpaulin was 
pitched and the camp was quiet. As he drew near a figure 
moved from the shadow of the truck and came toward him. 

Ma said softly, “That you, Tom?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Shi” she said. “They’re all asleep. They was tar’d out.” 

“You ought to be asleep too,” Tom said. 

“Well, 1 wanted to see ya. Is it awright?” 

“It’s nice,” Tom said. “I ain't gonna tell ya. 'They’D tell ya 
in the momin’. Ya gonna hke it.” 

She v/hispered, “I heard they got hot water.” 

“Yeah. Now, you get to sleep. I don’t know when you slep' 
las’.” 

She begged, “What ain't you a-gonna tell me?” 

“I ain’t. You get to sleep.” 

Suddenly she seemed girh'sh. “How can I sleep if I got to 
think about what you ain’t gonna tell me?” 

“No, you don’t,” Tom said. "First thing in the rnomin’ 
70U get on your ofter dress an’ then — ^you’ll find out.” 

“I can't sleep wath nothin' like that bangin’ over me.” 

“You got to,” Tom chuckled happily. “You jus’ got to.” 

“Good night,” she said softly; and she bent down and 
lipped under fte dark tarpaulin. 



Tom climbed up over the tail-board of the truck. He lay 
down on his back on tlie wooden floor and he pillorvcd liis 
head on his crossed hands, and his forearms pressed against 
his cars. The night crew cooler. Tom buttoned his coat over 
his chest and settled back again. The stars were clear and sharp 
over his head. 

It vras still dark when he awakened. A small clashing noise 
brought him up from sleep. Tom listened and heard again the 
squeak of iron on iron. He mos’ed stiffly and shivered in tire 
morning air. The camp still slept. Tom stood up and looked 
over the side of the truck. The eastern mountains were blue- 
black, and as he watched, the light stood up faintly behind 
them, colored at the mountain rims srith a ss'ashed red, then 
growing colder, grayer, darker, as it went up overhead, until 
at a place near the western horizon it merged with pure night. 
Down in the valley the earth was Uie lavender-gray of d.iwn. 

Tire clash of iron sounded again. Tom looked down the line 
of tents, only a little lighter gray tlran the ground. Beside a 
tent he saw a flash of orange fire seeping from the cracU in an 
old iron stove. Gray smoke spurted up from a stubby smoke 
pipe. 

Tom climbed over the truck side and dropped to the 
ground. He moved slowly toward the stove. He saw a girl 
working about the stove, saw that she carried a baby on licr 
crooked arm, and that the baby was nursing, it’s head up 
under the girl’s shirtwaist. And the girl moved about, poking 
the fire, shifting the rusty stove lids to make a belter draft, 
opening the oven door; and all the time the baby sucked, atrd 
the mother shifted it deftly from arm to arm. The baby didn’t 
interfere wth her work or with the quick gracefulness of her 
movements. And the orange fire licked out of the stove craclrs 
and threw flickering reflections on the tent. 

Tom moved closer. He smelled frying bacon and baking 
bread. From the cast the light greav swiftly. Tonr c.arric near 
to the stove and stretched out his hands to it. 'Hie girl looked 
at him and nodded, so that her two braids jerked. 



stood looking quietly into the lightening east. They yawned 
gether and watched the h^t on the hill rims. And then t 
turned and saw Tom. 

“Momin’," the older man said, and his fece was neit 
friendly nor unfriendly. 

“Momin',” said Tom. 

And, “Mornin’,” said the younger man. 

The water slowly dried on their faces. Th^ came to the 
stove and warmed their hands at it. 

The girl kept to her work. Once she set the baby down 
and tied her braids together in back with a string, and the two 
braids jerked and swoing as she worked. She set tin cups on a 
big packing box, set tin plates and knives and forks out. Then 
she scooped bacon from the deep grease and laid it on a tin 
platter, and the bacon cricked and rustled as it grew crisp. She 
opened the rusty oven door and took out a sqiiare pan full of 
big high biscuits. 

When the smell of the biscuits struck the air both of the 
men inhaled deeply. The younger said, “Kee-ristl” softly. 

Now the older man said to Tom, “Had your breakfast?” 

no, I ain’t. But my foJks is over there. They ain’t 
up. Need the sleep.” ' / 

"Well, set down with us, then. We got' plenty — thank 
God!” 

“Why, thank ya,” Tom said. “Smells so dam good I couldn’ 
say no.” 

“Don’t she?” the younger man asked. “Ever smell anything 
so good in ya life?” They marched to the packing box and 
squatted around it. 

“Worlan’ around here?” the young man asked. 

“Aim to,” said Tom. ‘We jus’ got in las’ nl^L Ain’t had 
no chance to look aroun’.” 

“We had twelve days’ work,” the young mari said. 

The girl, working by the stove, said, “Th^ even got new 
clothes.” Both men looked down at their stift blue clothes, 
and they smiled a little shyly. The girl set ouf the platter of 
bacon and the brown, high biscuits and a bowl of bacon gra\'y 
and a pot of coEee, and then she squatted do'wn by the box 
too. The baby still nursed, its head up under the girl’s shirt- 
wmst. 

They filled their plates, poured bacon gravy over the bis- 
cuits, and sugared their coffee. 

Die older man filled his mouth full, and he chev/ed and 
chewed and gulped and sv/aDowed. “God Almighty, it’s goodl” 
he said, and he filled his mouth again. 

■Die younger man said, ‘We been eatin’ good for twelve 
days now. Never missed a meal in twelve days — ^none of us. 
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Workin' an' gcttin' our pay an’ eatin'." He fell to again, al- 
most frantically, and refilled his plate. They drank tlic scald- 
ing coffee and threw the grounds to tire earth and filled their 
cups again. 

There was color in the light now, a reddish gleam. The 
father and ^on stopped eating. They were facing to tlie cast 
and their faces were lighted by tlie dav.!!. The image of the 
mountain and the light coming over it were reSected in tlicir 
eyes. And then they threw the grounds from their cups to tlie 
eartli, and they stood up together. 

"Got to git goin’,” the older man said. 

'Hie younger turned to Tom. “Lookie,” he said. “We’re 
layin’ some pipe, 'F you want to v;alk over witli us, maybe wc 
could get you on.” 

Tom said, “Well, that’s mighty nice of you. An’ I sure 
thank ya for the breakfast.’’ 

“Glad to have you,’’ the older man said. “We’ll try to gvt 
you workin’ if you wank’’ 

“Ya goddamn right I v/ant,’’ Tom said. “Jus' wait a minute. 
I’ll tell my folks,’’ He hurried to the load tent and bent over 
and looked inside. In the gloom under the tarpaulin he saw 
tlie lumps of sleeping figures. But a little movement started 
among the bcdclotlies. Rulhtc came wiggling out like a 
snake, her hair dosvn over her eyes and her dress wrinkled and 
twisted. She crawled carefully out and stood up. Her gray eyes 
were clear and calm from sleep, and mischief was not in them. 
Tom moved oS from the tent and beckoned her to follow, and 
when he turned, she looked up at him, 

“Lord God, you’re growin’ up,’’ he said. 

She looked away in sudden embarrassment. “Listen here,” 
Tom said. “Don’t you wake nobody up, but when they gel up, 
you tell ’em I got a chancct at a job, an’ I'm a-goin' for it. 
Tell Ma I ct breakfas' wtli some neighbors. You hc.ar that?" 

Ruthie nodded and turned her head aw.ay, and her eyes 
were little girl's eyes. “Don’t you w.akc ’em up,’’ Tom cau- 
tioned. He hurried back to his new friends, .-^nd Ruthie cau- 
tiously approaclicd tlie sanitary unit and peeked in the open 
door\s-ay. 

The two men vecrc waiting when Tom came back. Tiic 
young woman had dragged a mattress out and pul the baby on 
it while she cleaned up the dishes. 

Tom said, “I wanted to tell my folfe wlicrc-at I u-as. nic-y 
wasn’t awake.” llie Urrcc vealkcd dowi the street between tlic 
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and about the automobfles. The shy v/as rosy now. In front 
of the office a lean old man raked the ground carefully. He so 
dragged his rake that the tine marks were straight and deep. 

“You’re out early. Pa,” the young man said as they went by. 

“Yep, yep. Got to make up my renL” 

“Rent, hell!” the young man said. “He -was drank last 
Sat’dy night. Sung in his tent all m'ght. Committee give him 
work for it.” They walked along the edge of the oiled road; a 
rov/ of v/alnut trees grew beside the way. The sun shoved its 
edge over the mountains. 

Tom said, “Seems funny. I’ve et your food, an’ I ain’t tol’ 
you my name — ^nor you ain't mentioned yours. I'm Tom 
Joad.” 

'The older man looked at him, and then he smiled a little. 
‘Tou ain’t been out here long?” 

“Hell, no! Jus’ a couple days.” 

“I knowed it. Funny, you git outa the habit a mentionin' 
your name. Thev'’s so goddanm many. Jist fellas. Well, sir 
— ^I’m Timothy Wallace, an’ this here’s my boy WOkie.” 

'Troud to know ya,” Tom said. “You been out here long?” 

^‘Ten months,” Wilkie said. “Got here right on the tail a’ 
the Soods las’ )'ear. Jesus! We had a time, a time! God- 
damn near starve’ to death.” 'Their feet rattled on the oiled 
road. A truckload of men v/ent by, and each man was sunk 
into himself. Each man braced himself in the track bed 
and scowled down. 

“Coin’ out for the Gas Company,” Timothy said. “They 
got a nice job of it.” 

“I could of took oxn truck,” Tom suggested. 

“No.” Timothy leaned down and picked up a green wal- 
nut. He tested it v/ith his thumb and then shied it at a 
blackbird sitting on a fence wire. The bird flew up, let the 
nut sail uiider it, and then settled back on the wire and 
smoothed its shining black feathers with its beak. 

Tom asked, “Ain’t you got no car?” 

Both Wallaces were silent, and Tom, looking at their faces, 
saw that they were ashamed. • ^ 

Wilkie said, “Place we v/ork at is on’y a mile up the road. ^ 

Timothy said angrily, “No, we ain’t got no We sol 
our car. Had to. Run outa food, run outa ever’thing. Couldn 
git no job. Fellas come aroun' e\’er’ week, bu>in’ cars. Come 
aroun’, an’ if you’re hungrj-, why, they’ll buy your car. An 
if you’re hungry enough, they don’t hafta pay nothin’ for it. 
An’ — ^v.'e w'as hungry enough. Give us ten dollars for her.” He 
spat into the road. 

Wilkie said quietly, “I was in BakersfieT las’ week. I seen 
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her — a-settin’ in a use’-car lot — setdn’ right tlicre, an’ sevcntj’- 
five dollars was the sign on her.” 

“We had to,” Timothy said. “It was eitlier us let ’em steal 
our car or us steal somepin from tlicm. We ain’t had to steal 
yet, but, goddamn it, we been closcl” 

Tom said, "You know, ’fore we lef home, we heard tliC)' 
was plenty work out here. Seen han’bills, askin’ folks to 
come out." 

“Yeah,” Timothy said. “We seen ’em too. An’ tliey ain’t 
much work. An’ wages is cornin’ down all a time. I git so 
goddamn tired jus’ figgerin’ how to eat.” 

“You got work now,” Tom suggested. 

“Yeah, but it ain’t gonna las’ long. Workin’ for a nice 
fella. Got a little place. Works ’longsidc of us. But, hell — it 
ain't gonna las' no time.” 

Tom said, “Why in hell you gonna git me on? I’ll make 
it shorter. \\Tiat you cuttin’ your own tliroat for?” 

Timothy shook his head slowly. “I dunno. Got no sense, 
I guess. We figgercd to get us each a hat. Can’t do it, I 
guess. Tliere’s the place, off to the right there. Nice job, too. 
Gettin’ thirty cents an hour. Nice ftien'ly fella to work for.” 

They turned off the highway and walked down a grav- 
eled road, tlnough a small kitchen orchard; and behind the 
trees they came to a small white farm house, a few' shade 
trees, and a barn; behind the bam a vineyard and a field of 
cotton. As the tlircc men walked past the house a screen door 
banged, and a stocky sunburned man came down the back 
steps. He wore a paper sun helmet, and he rolled up his sleeves 
as he came across the yard. His heasy’ sunburned eyebrows 
were drawn down in a scowl. His cheeks were sunburned a 
beef red. 

“Mornin’, Mr. Tliomas,” Timothy said. 

“Morning." The man spoke initably. 

Timothy said, “Tliis here’s Tom Joad. Wc wondered if 
you could sec your way to put him on?” 

'Tliomas scowled at Tom. And tlicn he laughed shortly, 
and his brows still scowled. "Oh, sure! Til put him on. I’ll put 
everybody on. Maybe I’ll get a hundred men on.” 

“Wc jus’ thought — ’’ Timothy began apologetically. 

Thomas interrupted him. “Yes. I been tliinkin’ too,” He 
swamg around and faced tlicm. “I've got some tilings to tell 
you. I been paying you tliirty cents an hour — that right?” 

“WHiy, sure, Mr. 'ITiomns — ^but ” 

“And I been getting thirti' cents’ worth of work.” His 
hca\T hard hands clasped each other. 

“^^^c try to give a good day of work.” 
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“Well, goddamn it, this morning you’re getting twenty- 
five cents an hour, and you take it or leave it.” The redness 
of his face deepened with anger. 

Timothy said, “We’ve give you good work. You said so 
yourself.” 

“I know it. But it seems like I ain’t hiring my own men 
any more.” He swallowed. “Look,” he said. “I got sixty-five 
acres here. Did you ever hear of the Fanners' Association?” 

“Why, sure.” 

“^Veil, I belong to it. We had a meeting last night. Now, 
do you know who runs the Farmers Association? I’ll tell 
you. The Bank of the West. That bank ovras most of this 
valley, and it’s got paper on e\'erything it don’t own. So 
last night the member from the bank told me, Ke said, ‘You’re 
paying thirty cents an hour. You’d better cut it down to twen- 
ty-five.’ I said, ‘I’ve got good men. They’re worth thirty.’ And 
he says, ‘It isn’t that,’ he says. ‘The wage is tW'enty-five now. 
If you pay thirty, it’ll only cause -unrest. And by the way,’, 
he says, ‘you going to need the usual amount for a crop loan 
next year?’ ” 'Hiomas stopped. His breath was panting through 
his lips. “You see? The rate is twenty-five cents-r-and like it.” 

“We done good work,” Timofliy said helplessly. 

“Ain’t you got it yet? Mr. Bank hires two thousand men 
an’ I hire three. I’ve got paper to meet. Now if you can figure 
some way out, by Christ, I'll take it! They got me.” 

TimoAy shook his head. “I don’ know v/hat to saj".” 

“You wait here.” TTiomas walked quickly to the house. 
'The door slammed after him. In a moment he was back, 
and he carried a newspaper in his hand. “Did you see this? 
Here, TII read it: ‘Citizens, angered at red agitators, bum 
squatters’ camp. Last night a band of citizens, infuriated at 
the agitation going on in a local squatters’ carnp, burned the 
tents to the ground and wnmed agitators to get out of the 
county.’ ” 

Tom began, “Why,,! — ” and then he closed his mouth and 
was silent. 

'Thomas folded the paper carefully and put it in his pocket. 
He had himself in control again. He said quietly, ‘"I^ose men 
v/ere sent out by the Association. Now I’m giving ’em away. 
Iknd if they ever find out I told, I v/on't have a farm next 
Bar.” 

w “I jus’ don’t know what to say,” Timothy said. “If they 
was agitators, I can see why they' was mad.” 

Thomas said, “I watched it a long time. There’s always 
red agitators just before- a pay cut. Always. Goddamn it, they 
got me trapped. Now, what are you going to do? Twenty-five 
cents?” 
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Timothy looked at the ground. “I’ll work,” he said. 

“Me too,” said Wilkie. 

. Tom said, "Seems like I walked into somepin. Sure, I’ll 
work. I got to work.” 

Thomas pulled a bandanna out of his hip pocket and 
wiped his mouth and chin. “I don’t know how long it can 
go on. I don't know how you men can feed a family on what 
you get now.” 

“We can while we worlc,” Wilkie said. “It’s when we don’t 
git work.” 

Thomas looked at his watch. “Well, let’s go out and dig 
some ditch. By God,” he said, “I’m a-gonna tell you. You 
fellas live in that government camp, don’t you?” 

Timothy stiffened. “Yes, sir.” 

“And you have dances every Saturday night?” 

Wilkie smiled, “We sure do.” 

“Well, look out next Saturday night.” 

Suddenly Timothy straightened. He stepped close. “Wliat 
you mean? I belong to the Central Committee. I got to 
know.” 

Thomas looked apprehensive. “Don’t you ever tell I told.” 

“What is it?” Timothy demanded. 

“Well, the Association don't like the government camps. 
Can't get a deputy in there. TIic people make their own laws, 
I hear, and you can’t arrest a man without a warrant. Now if 
there was a big fight and maybe shooting — a bunch of deputies 
could go in and clean out the camp.” 

Timothy had changed. His shoulders were straight and his 
eyes cold. “What you mean?” 

“Don’t you ever tell where you heard,” 'Hiomas said un- 
easily. "There's going to be a fight in the camp Saturday 
night. And tlicrc’s going to be deputies ready to go in.” 

Tom demanded, “Why, for God’s sake? Those folks ain’t 
bollicring nobody." 

“I'll tell you why,” Tlmmas said. "Tliosc folks in the 
camp arc getting used to being treated like humans. Wlien 
they go back to the squatters’ camps they’ll be hard to handle.” 
He wiped his face again. “Go on out to work now. Jesus, I 
hope I haven't talked myself out of my farm. But I like jou 
people.” 

Timothy stepped in front of him and put out a hard lean 
hand, and 'Tliomas took it. "Nobody won’t know who toi’. 
Wc thank you. 'Tlicy won’t be no fight.” 

“Go on to work,” Tliomas said. "And it’s twenty-five cents 
an hour.” 

“Wc’ll take it,” Wilkie said, “from you.” 

Thomas walked away tounid the house- ‘Til be out in a 
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piece, he said. You men get to work.” The screen door 
slammed behind him. 

The three, men walked out past the white-washed bam, 
and along a field edge. They came to a long narrow ditch 
with sections of concrete pipe Ijdng beside it. 

“Here’s where we're a-workin’,” Wi^'e said. 

His father opened the bam and passed out two picks and 
three shovels. And he said . to Tom, “Here’s your beaut}-.” 

Tom hefted the pick, “Jumping Jesus! If -she don’t feel 
good!” 

“Wait’ll about ’leven o’clock,” Wilkie suggested. “See how 
good she feels then.” 

They walked to the end of the ditch. Tom took off his 
coat and dropped it on the dirt pile. He pushed up his cap 
and stepped into the ditch. Tben he spat on his hands. The 
pick arose into the air and flashed down. Tom granted softly. 
The pick rose and fell, and the grunt came at the moment it 
sank into the ground and loosened the soil. 

Wilkie said, “Yes, sir. Pa, we got here a first-grade muck- 
stick man. This here boy been married to that there little 
digger.” 

Tom said, “I put in time (umph). Yes, sir, I sure did. 
(^umpb). Put in my years (umph!). Kinda like the feel 
(umph!).” The soil "loosened ahead of him. The sun cleared 
the fruit trees now and the grape leaves were golden ^een 
on the vines. Six feet along and Tom stepped aside and wiped 
his forehead. Wilkie came behind him. The shovel rose and 
fell and the dirt flew out to the pile beside the lengthening 
ditch. " - , 

“r heard about this here Central Committee,” said Tom. 
“So you're one of ’em.” 

“Yes, sir,” Timothy replied. “And it’s a responsibility- All 
them people. We’re doin’ our best. An’ the people in the 
camp a-doin’ their best. I wishf them big farmers wouldn 
plague us so. I wisht they svouldn’.” 

Tom climbed back into the ditch and Wilkie stood aside. 
Tom said, “How ’bout this fight (umph!) at the dance, he 
tol’ about (umph)? "WTiat they wanta do that for?” 

Timothy followed behind Wilkie, and Timothy’s shovel 
beveled the bottom of the ditch and smoothed it ready for 
the pipe. “Seems like they got to drive us,” Timothy said. 
“They’re scairt we’ll organize, I guess. An' maybe th^re 
right." This here camp is a organization. People there look 
out for theirselves. Got the nicest strang band in these parts. 
Got a little charge account in the store for folks that’s hungry'. 
Fi’ dollars — ^y'QU can git that much food an' the camp'll stan 
good. We ain’t never had no trouble vs-ith the law. I guess 
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Ac big fanners is scairt of that. Can’t throw us in jail — why, 
it scares ’em. Figgcr maybe if we can gove’n ourselves, maybe 
we’ll do other tilings.” 

Tom stepped clear of the ditch and wiped tlie sweat out of 
his eyes. “You hear what that paper said 'bout agitators up 
nor a Bakcrsfiel’?” 

"Sure,” said Wilkie. “They do tliat all a time,” 

“Well, I svas there. They wasn't no agitators. Wliat Uicy 
call reds. What the hell is these reds anyways?” 

Timothy scraped a little hill level in tlie bottom of the 
ditch. Tlie sun made his white bristle beard shine. "Tlicy’s 
a lot of fellas wanta know what reds is.” He laughed. “One 
of our boys foun’ out.” He patted tlie piled earth gently 
with his shovel. "Fella named Hines — got 'bout tliirty tliou- 
sand acres, peaches and grapes — got a cannery an’ a winery’. 
Well, he’s all a time talkin’ about ‘them goddamn reds.' 
‘Goddamn reds is drivin’ the country to ruin,’ he says, an’ 
‘We got to drive these here red bastards out.' Well, tlicy 
were a young fella jus’ come out west here, an’ he's listenin’ 
one day. He kinda scratched his head an’ he says, ‘Mr. Hines, 
I ain’t been here long. What is these goddamn reds?’ Well, 
sir, Hines says, ‘A red is any son-of-a-bitch that wants thirty 
cents an hour when we’re payin’ twcnty-fivcl' Well, this young 
fella he thinks about her, an’ he scratches his head, an’ he 
says, ‘Well, Jesus, Mr. Hines. I ain’t a son-of-a-bitch, but if 
that’s what a red is — why, I want tliirty cents an hour. Ever’- 
body does. Hell, Mr. Hines, we’re all reds.’ ” Timolliy drove 
his shovel along tlie ditch bottom, and the solid earth shone 
where the shovel cut it. 

Tom laughed. "Me loo, I guess.” His pick arced up and 
drove down, and the earth cracked under it. llic ssveat rolled 
down liis forchcid and down the sides of his nose, .and it 
glistened on his neck. “Damn it,” he said, “a pick is a nice 
tool (iimph), if yon don' fight it (nmph). You an’ tlic pick 
(umph) WOT kin’ together (iiniph).” 

In line, the Uirce men worked, and the ditch inclicd 
along, and the sun shone holly down on them in the growing 
mnminr. 



Ma and Pa were covered with a, comfort, their heads in, 
away from the light. A1 was on the far side from Uncle John, 
and his arm was flung over his eyes. Near ihe front of tire 
tent Kose of Sharon and Winfield lay, and there was. the space 
where Ruthie had been, beside Winfield. She squatted down 
and peered in. Her eyes remained on Winfield’s tow head;, 
and as she looked, the little boy opened his eyes and stared 
out at her, and his e)'es were solemn. Ruthie put her finger 
to her lips and beckoned with her other hand. Winfield 
•rolled his eyes over to Rose of Sharon. Her pink flushed face 
was near to him, and her mouth was open a little. Winfield 
carefully loosened the blanket and slipped out.. He crept out 
of the tent cautiously and joined Ruthie. "How long you been 
up?” he whispered. 

She led him away with elaborate caution, hnd when the>' 
were safe, she said, "I never been to bed. I was up all night.” 

“You was not,” Winfield said. “You’re a dirty liar.” 

"Awright,” she said.. "If I'm a liar I ain’t gonna tell you . 
nothin’ that happened. I afn't gbrina tell how the fella got 
killed with a stab knife an’ how they was a hear come in an’ 
took off a little chile.” 

“They wasn’t no bear,” Winfield said uneasily. He brushed 
up his hair wth his fingers and he pulled down his overalls 
at the crotch. _ 

“All right — ^they wasn’t no bear,” she. sdd sarcastically. 
“An’ they ain’t no white things made outa dish-stuff, like in 
the catalogues.” 

Winfield regarded her gravely- He pointed to the sanitary 
unit. “In there?” he asked. 

“I’m a dirty liar,” Ruthie said. “It ain’t gonna do me no 
good to tell stuff to you.” 

"Le’s go look,” Winfield said. 

“I already been,” Ruthie said. “I already set on ’em. I e\'en 
pee’d in one.” 

"You never neither,” said Winfield. 

They went to the unit building, and that time Ruthte 
was not afraid. Boldly she led the way into the building. 
The toilets lined one side of the large room, and each toilet 
had its compartment with a door in front of it. The porce- 
lein was gleaming white. Hand basins lined another wall, 
Iraile on tire third wall were four shower compartments. 

’ “There,” said Rutliie. “Them’s the toilets. I seen ’em in 
the catalogue.” Hie children drew near to one of the toilets. ^ 
Ruthie, in a burst of bravado, boosted her skirt and sat dowTi. 
“I tol' you I been here,” she said. And to prove it, there was 

a tinkle of water in the bowl, a u- 

Winfield was embarrassed. His hand trvisted the ilustung 
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lever. Tlicre was a roar of water, Ruthic leaped into the air 
and jumped away. She and Winfield stood in the middle of the 
room and looked at the toilet, lire liiss of water continued 
in it. 

“You done it,” Ruthie said. “You went an’ broke it. I 
seen you.” 

“I never. Honest I never." 

“I seen you,’-’ Rutliie said. “You jus’ ain’t to be trusted with 
no nice stuff.” 

Winfield sunk his chin. He looked up at Ruthic and his 
eyes filled with tears. His chin quivered. And Ruthic was 
instantly contrite. 

“Never you mind,” she said. “I won’t tell on you. We’ll 
pretend like she was already broke. We’ll pretend we ain’t 
even been in here.” She led him out of the building. 

Tire sun lipped over the mountain by now, shone on the 
corrugated-iron roofs of the five sanitary units, shone on the 
gray tents and on the swept ground of the streets between 
tlie tents. And the camp was waking up. 'Tire fires were burn- 
ing in camp stoves, in tire stoves made of kerosene cans and 
of sheets of metal. The smell of smoke was in the air. Tent 
flaps were thrown back and people moved about in the streets. 
In front of tire Joad tent Ma stood looking up and down the 
street. She saw the children and c.amc over to them. 

“I was worrj'in’,” Ma said. “I didn' know where you was." 

“Wc was jus’ lookin’,’’ Ruthic said. 

“Well, where’s Tom? You seen him?” 

Ruthie became important. “Yes, ma’am. Tom, he not me 
up an’ he tol' me what to tell you.” She paused to let her 
importance be apparent. 

“Well — what?” Ma demanded. 

"He said tell you — ” She paused again and looked to sec 
that Winfield appreciated her position. 

Ma raised her hand, the back of it toward Ruthic. “WdialT’’ 

“He got work,’’ said Ruthic qirickly. “Went out to work.” 
She looked apprehensively at bin’s raised hand, 'flic hand 
sank down again, and then it reached out for Rutliie. M.a 
embraced Ruthie's shoulders in a quick consulsivc hug, and 
then released her. 

Rrtthic stared at the ground in embarrassment, .and chanred 
the subject. “They got toilets over there,” .she .■^.rid. "Wlritc 
ones.” 

“You been in there?” Ma demanded. 

"Me an’ WinfieV,” she said; and then, Ircachtroutly, “Win- 
ftcl’, he bust a toilet.” 

Winfield turned red. lie glared at Ruthic. “Sire pcc’d in 
one,” he said viciously. 




- He said proudly, “The Committee’ll call on you purt\' 
soon an’ fix you up. We take care of folks that jus’ come in. 
Now, if you want a ladies’ toilet, you jus’ go on the other 
side of the building. 'Tliat side’s yourn.” 

Ma said uneasily, “Ya say a ladies’ committee — cornin’ to 
my tent?’’ 

He nodded his head. “Purty soon, I guess.” 

“Thank ya,” said Ma. She hurried out, and half tan to 
tlie tent. 

"Pa,” she called. “John, git up! You, Al. Git up an’ git 
washed.” Startled sleepy eyes looked out at her. “All of you,” 
Ma cried. “You git up an' git your face washed. An’ comb 
your hair.” 

Uncle John looked pale and sick. 'Tlrere was a red bruised 
place on his chin. 

Pa demanded, “W'Tiat’s the matter?” 

“The Committee,” Ma cried, “'nicy’s a committee — a la- 
dies’ committee a<omin’ to visit. Git up now, an’ git washed. 
An’ while we was a-slccpin’ an' a-snorin', 'Tom’s went out 
an’ got work. Git up, now.” 

They came sleepily out of the tent. Uncle John staggered 
a little, and his face was pained. 

“Git over to that house and wash up,” Ma ordered. “We 
got to get breakfus’ an’ be ready for the Committee.” She 
went to a little pile of split wood in the camp lot. She started 
a fire and put up her cooking irons. “Pone,” she said to herself. 
“Pone an’ gravy. That’s quick. Got to be quick.” She talked 
on to herself, and Ruthic and Winfield stood by, wondering. 

'Tlic smoke of the morning fires arose all over the cirnp, and 
the mutter of talk came from all sides. 

Rose of Sharon, unkempt and slccpy-cycd, crawled out 
of the tent. Ma turned from the cornmeal she was incaMu- 
ing in fistfuls. She looked at the girl’s wrinkled dirty dress, 
at her frizzled uncombed hair. “You got to clean up,” .she 
said briskly. “Go right over and clean up. You got a clean 
dress. I washed it. Git your hair combed. Git the seeds out a 
your eyes.” Ma was excited. 

Rose of Sharon said sullenly, "I don’ feel good; I wirdil 
Connie would come. I don’t feel like doin’ nothin’ ’thout 
Connie.’! 

Ma turned full around on her. ’Tiic yellow cornmc.il clung 
to her hands and wrists. “Rosasharn,” she said sternly, "vou 
git upright. You jus’ been mopin’ enough, 'llicy’s a bdi’.:;’ 
committee a-comin', an’ the fambly ain't gonna be fr.iwny 
when they get here." 

"But I don’ fee! good.” 



Ma advanced on her, mealy hands held out. “Git,” Ma 
said, “They’s times when how you feel got to he W to 
yourself.” 

“Fm a gain’ to voimt," Rose of Sharon whined. 

‘Well, go an[ vomit 'Course you’re gonna vomit Evei'- 
hody does. Git it over an’ then you clean up, an’ you wash 
your legs an’ put on &em shoes of youm.”. She turned bad 
to her work. “An’ hraid your hair,” she said. 

A frying pan of grease sputtered over “the fire, and it 
splashed and hissed when Ma dropped the pone in with a 
spoon. She mised flour with grease in a kettle and added water 
and salt and stirred the gra\y. The coffee began to turn over 
in the gallon can, and the smell of coffee rose from it 

Pa wandered back from the sanitary unit 2nd Ala looked 
critically up. Pa said, “Ya say Tom’s got work?” 

“Yes, sir. Went out 'fore we was awake. Now look in that 
box an’ get you some clean overhalls an’ a shirt An’ Pa, I’m 
awful busy. You git in Ruthie an’ 'Winfiel’s ears, They’s hot 
water. Will you do that? Scrounge aroun’ in their ears good, 
an’ their neci^. Get ’em red an’ shinin’.” 

“Nev'cr seen you so bubbly,” Pa said. 

Afa cried, “This here’s the time the fambly got to get 
decent. Cornin’ acrost thej^ wasn’t no chancet. But now we 
can. Th’ow your dirty overhalls in the tent an’ I’ll wash ’em 
out” 

Pa went inside the tent, and in a moment he came out 
wuth pale blue, washed overalls and shirt on. And he led 
the sad and startled children toward the sanitary' unit. 

Ma called after him, “Scrounge aroun’ good in their ears.’ 

Uncle John came to the door of the men’s side and looked 
out, and then he went back and sat on the toilet a long time 
and held his aching head in his hands. 

Ala had taken up a panload of brown pone and was drop- 
ping, spoons of dough in the grease for a second pan when 
a shadow' fell on the ground beside her. She looked over her 
shoulder. A little man dressed aU in white stood behind her 
— a man wdth a thin, browm, lined face arid merry' eyes. He 
lean as a pickeL His w’hite clean clothes were frayed at the 
seams. He smiled at Ala. “Good morning,” he said. 

Ala looked at his white clothes and her fsce hardened wtn 
suspicion. “Momin’,” she said. 

“Are you Airs. Joad?” 

“Yes.^’ 

‘Weil, I’m Jim Rawley. Fm camp manager. Just dropped 
by to see if everybhing’s il right. Got everything you need? 

Ala studied him suspiciously. “Yes,” she said, 
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Rawley said, ‘Twas asleep when you came last night. Lucly 
v/c had a place for you.” His voice was warm. 

Ma said simply, “It’s nice. 'Specially them wash tubs.” 

“You wait till the women get to washing. Pretty soon now. 
You never heard such a fuss. Like a meeting. Know what thc>’ 
did yesterday, Mrs. Joad? They had a chorus. Singing a hymn 
tunc and rubbing the clotlies all in time. That was somctliing 
to hear, I tell you." 

The suspicion was going out of Ma’s face. “Must a been 
nice. You’re the boss?” 

"No,” he said. “The people here worked me out of a job. 
They keep the camp clean, they keep order, they do every- 
thing. 1 never saw such people. They’re making clothes in 
tlie meeting hall. And tliey’re making tO)-s. Ncs-er saw such 
people." 

Ma looked down at her dirty dress. “Wc ain’t clean yet,” 
she said. “You jus' can't keep clean a-travclin’." 

“Don’t I know it,” he said. He sniffed tlie air. “Say — is 
that your coffee smells so good?” 

Ma smiled. "Docs smell nice, don’t it? Outside it always 
smells nice.” And she said proudly, “We’d take it in honor ’{ 
you'd have some breakfus’ with us.” 

He came to the fire and squatted on his hams, and the last 
of Ma’s resistance went down. “We'd be proud to have ya," 
she said. "We ain’t got much that’s nice, but you're wel- 
come.” 

'Tire little man grinned at her. "1 had my brc:ikfast. But 
I’d sure like a cup of that coffee. Smells so good.” 

“Why — why, sure.” 

“Don't hurry yourself." 

Ma poured a tin cup of coffee from the gallon can. She 
said, “Wc ain’t got sugar yet. Maybe we’ll get some today. 
If you need sugar, it won’t taste good.” 



and stood up. “Well, I got to go on. Anything you want, 
why, come over to the office. I’m there all the time. Grand 
coffee. Thank you.” He put the cup on the box with the 
others, waved his hand, and walked dovm the line of tents. 
And Ma heard him speaking to the people as he went 

Ma put dovm her head and she fought with a desire to cry. 

Pa came back leading the children, their eyes still wet with 
pain at the ear-scrounging. They were subdued and shining. 
The sunburned skin on Winfield’s nose was scrabbed o5. 
“There” Pa said. “Got dirt an’ two layers a skin. Had to almost 
lick ’em to make ’em stan’ stiU.” 

Ma praised them. “They looked nice,” she said. “He’p 
yaself to pone an’ gravy. We got to get stuff outa the way an’ 
the tent in order.” 

Pa served plates for the children and for himseff^Wonder 
where Tom got work?” 

“I dunno.” 

“Well, if he can, we can.” 

A1 came excitedly to the tent “What a placel” he said. 
He helped himself and poured coffee. “Know what a fella’s 
doin’? He’s buildin’ a house trailer. Right- over there, back a 
them tents. Got beds an’ a stove — everything. Jus’ live in 
her. By God, that’s the way to livel Right where you stop — 
tha’s where you live.” 

Ma said, “I ruther have a little house. Soon’s we can, I 
want a little house.” 

Pa said, “A1 — after we've et; you an' me an’ Uncle John’D 
take the truck an’ go out looldn’ for work.” 

“Sure,” said Al. “I like to get a job in a garage if the/s 
any jobs. Tha’s what I really like. An’ get me a little ol’ 
cut-down Ford. Paint her yella an’ go a-kyoodlin’ aroun. 
Seen a purty girl down the road. Give her a big winl^ too. 
Purty as hell, too.” 

Pa said sternly, “You better get you some work 'fore you 
go a-tom-cattin’.” 

Uncle John came out of the toilet and moved slowly near, 
Ma fro^vned at him. , , 

“You ain’t washed — ” she began, and then she saw how sick 
and weak and sad he looked. “You go on in the tent an’ an lay 
down,” she said. “You ain’t well.” 

He shook his head. “No,” he said. “I sinned, an’ I got to 
take my punishment.” He squatted down disconsolately ana . 
poured himself a cup of coffee. 

Ma took the last pones from the pan. She said casually, 
“The manager of the camp come an’ set an’ had a cup ot 
coffee.” , - ■ 

Pa looked over slowly. “Yeah? What’s he want avrTeady? 


‘'}us' come to pass the time,” Ma said daintily. “Jus’ set 
i' down an’ had coffee. Said he didn' get good coffee so often, 
' an’ smelt our'n.” 

‘ "What’d he want?” Pa demanded again. 

■ “Didn' want nothin’. Come to see how we was gettin’ on.” 

. “I don’ believe it,” Pa said. “He’s probably a-snoolin’ an’ 
;■ a-sinellin’ aroun'." 

'I “He was not!” Ma cried angrily. “I can tell a fella tliat’s 
v snootin’ aroun’ quick as the nex' person.” 

" Pa tossed his coffee grounds out of his cup. 

“You got to quit that,” Ma said. “This here’s a clean place.” 

"You see she don't get so goddamn clean a fella can't live 
in her,” Pa said jealously. “Hurry up, Al. We’re goin’ out 
’ lookin’ for a job.” 

Al wiped his mouth with his hand. "I'm ready," he said. 

' Pa turned to Uncle John. “You a-comin’?” 

“Yes, I’m a-comin’.” 

"You don’t look so good." 

"I ain’t so good, but I'm cornin’.” 

Al got in the truck. “Have to get gas,” he said. He started 
the engine. Pa and Uncle John climbed in beside him and 
the truck moved away down the street. 

Ma watched them go. And then she took a bucket and 
went to the wash trays under the open part of the sanitary 
unit. She filled her bucket with hot water and carried it 
back to her camp. And she was washing the dishes in the 
bucket when Rose of Sharon came back. 

"I put your stuff on a plate,” Ma said. And then she looked 
closely at the girl. Her hair was dripping and combed, and 
her skin was bright and pink. She had put on the blue dress 
printed with little white flowers. On her feet she wore the 
heeled slippers of her wedding. She blushed under Ma’s gaze. 
"You had a bath,” Ma said. 

Rose of Sharon spoke huskily. “I was in there when a lady 
come in an’ done it. Know what you do? You get in a little 
st.all-like, an’ you turn handles, an’ water comes a-floodin’ 
down on you — hot water or col’ water, jus’ like you w.mt 
it — an’ 1 done itl” 

“I'm a-goin’ to myself,” Ma cried. “Jus’ soon .as I get finish’ 
here. You show me how.” 

“I'm a-gonna do it ever’ day,” the girl said. “An' that lidy 
— she seen me, an' she seen about tbe brby, an’ — knov,'_ v,]pt 
she said? Said llicy's a nurse comes cs’cr' week. An’ Prn to 
go sec that nurse an’ she’ll tell me jus’ what to do so's the 
b.nby'U be stronc. Says all the ladies here do th.at. An' I'm 
a-gonna do it.” 'I he words bubbled out. "An* — knev.- wind-—' 

‘ Las' week they was a baby borned an’ the whole ciurp rnvc a 
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party, they give clothes, an’ they gh-e stuff for the bsby— 
even give a baby buggj- — dicker one. Wasn’t new, but the? 
give it a coat a pink paint, an’ it Vr^as jus’ hlce nevr. An’ th^ 
give the baby a name, an’ had a cake. Oh, Lord!” She subsid- 
ed, breathing heavily. 

^ hla said, “Praise God, we come home to our own people. 
I’m a-gonna have a bath.” 

“Oh, iff s nice,” the girl said. 

Ala Vriped the tin dishes and stacked them. She said, 
“We’re Joads. We don’t look up to nobody. Grampa’s gram- 
pa, he fit in the Re\'’olution. We v;as fann people till the 
debt. And then — them people. Thej' done somepin to us. 
Ever’ time thej^ come seemed like thej' nsas a-whippin’ me — 
all of us. An’ in Needles, that police. He done somepin to me, 
made me fed mean. Afade me feel ashanied. Ah’ now I ain't 
ashamed. These folks is our folks — ^is our fofe. An’ that man- 
ager, he come an’ set an’ drank coffee, an’ he ssys, “Afis. Joad’ 
this, an’ 'Airs. Joad’ that — an’ ‘Hov/ you gettin’ on, Mrs. 
Joad?’ ” She stopped and sighed, “Wffiy, I feel like people 
again.” She stacked the last &h. She vrent into the tent and 
dug through the clothes box for her shoes and a dean dress. 
And she found a little paper package vdth her earrings in it 
As she went past Rose of Sharon, she said, “If them ladies 
comes, you tell ’em I'll be right back.” She disappeaied around 
the side of the sanitary imitT 

Rose of Sharon sat down hea\’ily on a box and regarded 
her wedding shoes, black patent leather and tailored black 
bov.'s. She vdped the toes vdth her finger and \siped her finger 
on tie inside of her skirt. Leaning down put a pressure on 
her grovrung abdomen. She sat up siaight and touched h^elf 
with exploring fingers, and she smiled a ittle as she did it 

Along the road a stocky v/omen walked, carrying an apple 
box of dirty clothes tovmrd the wash tubs. Her fece was brown 
with sun, and her eyes were black and intense. Sbe w^ a 
great apron, made from a cotton bag, over her gingham dress, 
and men’s brown oxfords were on her feeL She saw that R<ue 
of Sharon caressed herself, and she saw the little smile on the 
girl’s face. 

“So!” she cried, and she laughed with pleasure, “\\iat you 
think it’s gonna be?” , 

Rose of Sharon blushed and looked down at the grouud- 
and then peeked up, and the little shiny black eyes Oi the 
w’oman took her in. “T don’ know,” she mumbled. ^ ^ 

The w'oman plopped the apple box on the ground. ‘ Goi 
a live tumor,” she said, and she cackled like a happy hen. 
‘Wffiich’d you ruther?” she demanded. 

“I dunno — boy, I guess. Sure — boy.’' 
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"You jus' come in, didn' ya?" 

"Las’ night — late.” 

"Gonna stay?" 

"I don’ know. 'F we can get work, guess we will.” 

A shadow crossed the woman’s face, and the little black 
eyes grew fierce. " ’F you can git work. 'That’s what we all say.” 

“My brother got a job already this mornin’.” 

"Did, huh? Maybe you’re lucky. Look out for luck. You 
can’t trus’ luck.” She stepped close. “You can only git one 
kind a luck. Cain’t have mote. You be a good girl,” she said 
fiercely. “You be good. If you got sin on you — ^you better 
watch out for that there baby.” She squatted down in front of 
Rose of Sharon. “'They’s scandalous things goes on in this 
here camp,” she said darkly. "Ever' Sat'dy night they’s dancin', 
an’ not only squar’ dancin’, neither. They’s some does clutch- 
an’-hug dancin’l I seen ’em.” 

Rose of Sharon said guardedly, “I like dancin’, squat’ danc- 
in’. ” And she added virtuously, "I never done tliat other 
Idnd.” 

The brown woman nodded her head dismally, “Well, some 
docs. An’ the Lord ain’t lettin’ it get by, neitlier; an’ don’ you 
think He is.” 

“No, ma’am,” tlie girl said softly. 

The woman put one brown wrinkled hand on Rose of 
Sharon’s knee, and the girl flinched under the touch. "You 
let me warn you now. They ain’t but a few deep down Jesus- 
lovers lef’. Ever’ Sat’dy night when tliat tlicrc strang ban’ 
starts up an’ should be a-playin’ hymnody, tliey’re a-rcclin’ — 
yes, sir, a-rcclin’. I seen ’em. Won’t go near, myself, nor I 
don’ let my Ian go near. 'They’s clutch-an’-hug, I tell ya.” She 
paused for emphasis and then said, in a hoarse whisper, “They 
do more. 'Tliey give a stage play.” She backed a\vay and cocked 
her head to sec how Rose of Sharon would take such a revela- 
tion. 

“Actors?” the girl said in awe. 

"No, sirl” die woman exploded. “Not actors, not them 
already damn’ people. Our own kinda foUu;. Our own people. 
An’ they rvas little children didn’ know no better, in it, an’ 
they v/as pretendin' to be stuff thc>’ wasn’L I didn' go near. 
But I beam ’em tallun’ what tlicy was a-doin‘. Tlie dcsil was 
jus’ a-struttin’ through this here camp.” 

Rose of Sharon listened, her eyes and mouth open. "Oncct 
in school we give a Chris’ chile play — Chrisbmus.” 

"Well — 1 ain’t sayin’ that's bad or good. Thc5’’s good folks 
thinks a Chris’ chile is awright. But — well, I wouldn' cire 
to come right out flat an’ say .so. But this here wasn' no Chris’ 
chile. ITiis here was sin an’ delusion an' dail stuff. Strultin' 
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an’ paradin’ an’ spealdn’ like th^’re somebody tb^ ain’t. An’ 
dancin’ an’ clutchin’ an’ a-huggin’,” 

Rose of Sbaron sighed. 

“An’ not jus’ a few, neither,” the brown v/oman went on. 
“Gettin’ so’s you can ahnos’ count the deep-do;,™ lamb-' 
blood folks on your toes. An’ don’ you think them sinners is 
puttin’ nothin’ over oii God, neither. No,'sir, He’s a-challdn’ 
’em up sin by sin, an’ He’s drawin’ His hne an’ addin’ ’em 
up sin by sin. God’s a-watchin’, an’ I’m a-watchin’. He’s 
awready smoked two of ’em . out.” 

Rose of Sharon panted, “Has?” 

'The brown woman’s voice was rising in intensity. “I seen it 
Girl a-carryin' a little one, jes’ like you. An’ she play-acted, 
an’ she hug-danced. And” — the voice grew bleak and ominous 
— “she thinned out and she sldnnied out, an’ — she dropped j 
that baby, dead.” I 

“Oh, my!” The girl svas pale. i 

“Dead and bloody. ’Course nobbdy v/ouldn’ speak to her 
no more. She had a go away. Can’t tech sin ’thout catchin’ it 
No, sir. An’ they was another, done the same thing. An’ she 
sldnnied out, an’ — ^know v/hat? One night she was gone. An’ 
two days, she’s back. Says she was wsitin’. But — she ain't got 
no baby. Know v/hat T think? I think the.-manager, he took 
her away to drop her baby. He don’ believe in sin. Tol’ me 
hisself. Says the sin is bein’ hungry. Says the siii is bein’ cold. 
Says — tell ya, he tol’ me hisself — can’t see God in them 
things. Says them girls sldnnied out ’cause they didn’ git 
’nough food. Well, I fixed him' up.” She rose to her feet- 
and stepped back. Her eyes were sharp. She pointed a rigid 
forefinger in Rose of Sharon’s face. “I says, ‘Git back!’ I says. 

I says, ‘I knowed the devil was rampagin’ in this here camp. 
Now I know who the devil is. Git back, Satan,’ I says. An', by 
Chris’ he got back! Tremblin’ he was, an’ sneaky. Sajs, 
‘Please!’ Says, ‘Please don’ make the folks unhappy.’ Tsajs, 
‘Unhappy? How 'bout their soul? How ’bout them dead babies 
an’ them poor sinners mint ’count of play-actin’?' He jes 
looked, an’ he give a sick grin an’ went away. He kiiow^ 
when he met a real testifier to the Lord. I says, ‘I’m a-helpin’ 
Jesus watch the goin’s-on. An’ you an’ them other sinners 
ain’t gittin’ away with it.” She picked up her box of dirt}' 
clothes. “You take heed. I warned you. You take heed a that 
pore chile in your belly an’ keep outa sin.” And she strode 
away titantically, and her eyes shone with virtue. 

Rose of Sharon watched her go, and then she put her head 
dowm on her hands and ivhimpered into her palms. A soft 
voice sounded beside her. She looked up, ashamed. It was the 
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little white-clad manager. “Don’t worry,’’ he said. “Don’t you 
worry.” 

Her eyes blinded with tears. "But I done it,” she cried. “I 
hug-danced. I didn’ tell her. I done it in Sallisav/. Me an' 
Connie.” 

“Don’t worry," he said. 

“She says I’ll drop (be baby.” 

“I know she does. I kind of keep my eye on her. She’s a 
good woman, but she makes people unhappy.” 

Rose of Sharon sniffled wetly. "She knowed two girk los’ 
tlieir baby right in this here camp.” 

The manager squatted down in front of her. “LookI” he 
said. “Listen to me. I know them too. They were too hungry 
and too tired. And they worked too hard. And th<^ rode on 
a truck over bumps. They were sick. It wasn’t their fault” 

“But she said ” 

“Don’t worry. That woman likes to make trouble,” 

“But she says you was the devil.” 

“I know she does. Tlrat’s because 1 won’t let her make 
people miserable.” He patted her shoulder. “Don’t you worry. 
She doesn’t know.” And he walked quickly away. 

Rose of Sharon looked after him; his lean shoulders jerked 
as he walked. She ‘was still watching his slight figure when Ma 
came back, clean and pink, her hair combed and wet and 
gatlrcrcd in a knot. She wore her figured dress and tlie old 
cracked shoes; and tlic little canings hung in her cars. 

“I done it,” she said. “1 stood in there an’ let warm water 
come a-floodin’ an’ a-flowin’ doum over me. An’ tlicy was a 
lady says you can do it ever’ day if you want. An’ — them 
ladies’ committee come yet?” 

“Uh-uh!” said tire girl. 

“An’ you jes’ set tlicrc an' didn’ redd up the camp noncl" 
Ma gatlrcrcd up tire tin dishes as she spoke. “We got to get 
in shape,” she said. “Come on, stirl Get tliat sack and kinda 
sweep along the gtoun’.” She picked up the equipment, put 
tire pans in their box and tire box in the tent, “Get them 
beds neat,” she ordered. “I tell ya I ain’t never felt nothin’ 
so nice as that ss-atcr.” 

Rose of Sharon listlessly followed orders. “Ya lliink Con- 
nic’ll be back today?” 

"Maybe — maybe not. Can’t tell.” 

“You sure he knows wherc-at to come?” 

;‘Surc." 

“Ma — ya don’ think — they could a killed him when thev 
burned — ?” 

“Not him,” Ma said confidently. "He can travel when he 
uants — jacl;rabbit-quick an' fox-sneaky.” 
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“I he’d come.” 

“He’ll come when he comes.” 

‘‘Ma- 

“I wisht you’d get to work.” 

"Well, do you think dancin’ an’ play-actin’ is sins anil 
make me drop the baby?” 

Ma stopped her work and put her hands on her hips. “Noa- 
what you talkin’ about? You ain’t done no play-actin’.” 

“Well, some folks here done it, an’ one girl, she dropped 
her baby — dead — ^an’ bloody, like it was a judgment” 

Ma stared at her. “W^o toV you?” 

“Lady that come by. An’ that little fella in white clothes, 
he come by an’ he says that ain’t what done it.” 

Ma frowned. “Rosasha^” she said, “you stop pickin’ at 
yourself. You’re jest a-teasin’ yourself up to cry. I don’ him; 
what's come at you. Our folks ain’t never did that. They took 
what come to ’em drj'-ej'ed. I bet it’s that Connie give you 
all them notions. He v/as jes’ too big for his overhalls.” And 
she said sternly, “Rosasham, you're jest one person, an’ thej-’s 
a lot of other folks. You git to your proper place! I knowed 
people built theirself up with sin till they' figgered they was big ^ 
mean shucks in the sight a the Lord.” 

“But, Ma 

“No. Jes’ shut up an’ git to v/ork. You ain't big. enough 
or mean enough to worry God much. An’ I’m gonna give 
you the back a my ban’ if you don’t stop this pickin’ at 
yourself.” She swept the' ashes into the fire hole and brushed 
the stones on its edge. She saw' the committee coming along 
the road. “Git workin’,” she said. “Here’s the ladies cornin'. 
Git a-v/orldn’ now, so’s I can be proud.” She didn’t look 
again, but she v/as conscious of the approach of the committee. 

There could he no doubt that it was the committee; three 
ladies, w'ashed, dressed in their best clothes; a lean woman 
with stringy hair and steel-rimmed glasses, a small stout lady 
svith curly gray hair and a small sweet mouth, and a mammoth 
lady, big of hock and buttock, big of breast, mmcled b'ke a 
dray-horse, powerful and sure. And the committee walked 
down the road svith dignity. , 

Ma managed to have her back turned when they arrh'ed. 
They stopped, wheeled, stood in a line. And the great woman 
boomed, “Momin', Mis’ Joad, ain’t it?” t. c 

Ala v/hirled around as though she had been caught on 
guard. “Why, yes — yes. How’d you know my name?’’ 

“We’re the committee,” the big woman said. “Ladies Com- 
mittee of Sanitary Unit Number Four. We got your uame m 
the office.” 

Ala flustered, 'We ain’t in very good shape yet I d be 
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proud to have you ladies come an’ set while I malce up some 
coffee.” 

The plump committee woman said, “Give our names, Jes- 
sie. Mention our names to Mis’ Joad. Jessie's the Chair,” she 
explained. 

Jessie said formally, “Mis’ Joad, this here’s Annie Little- 
field an’ Ella Summers, an’ I’m Jessie Bullitt.” 

“I’m proud to make your acquaintance,” Ma said. “Won’t 
you set down? 'They ain’t nothin’ to set on yet,” she added. 
“But I’ll make up some coffee.” 

“Oh, no," said Annie formally. “Don't put yaself out. We 
jes' come to call an’ sec how you was, an’ try to make you 
feel at home.” 

Jessie Bullitt said sternly, “Annie, I’ll thank you to remem- 
ber I’m Chair.” 

“Ohl Sure, sure. But next week I am.” 

“Well, you wait’ll next week tlien. We change ever* 
week,” she explained to Ma. 

“Sure you wouldn’ like a little coffee?” Ma asked helplessly. 

“No, thank you.” Jessie took charge. "We gonna show you 
'bout the sanitary unit fust, an’ then if you wanta, we’ll sign 
you'up in the Ladies' Club an’ give you duty. 'Course you 
don’ have to join.” 

“Does — does it cost much?” 

“Don’t cost notliing but work. An’ when you’re knowed, 
maybe you can be ’lected to this committee,” Annie inter- 
rapted. "Jessie, here, is on tlie committee for the whole 
camp. She’s a big committee lady.” 

Jessie smiled witli pride. “ 'Lcctcd unanimous,” she said. 
“Well, Mis' Joad, I guess it’s time we tol’ you 'bout bow 
tire camp runs.” 

Ma said, “This here’s my girl, Rosasham.” 

“How do,” tliey said. 

“Better come ’long too.” 

'Tire huge Jessie spoke, and her manner was full of dig- 
nity and kindness, and her speech was rehearsed. 

“You shouldn’ llrink we’re a-buttin’ into your business. 
Mis’ Joad. This here camp got a lot of stuff cvcr’body uses. 
An’ we got niles we made ourself. Now u'c'rc a-goin’ to tlic 
unit. That there, cver'body uses, an' cver’body got to lake 
care of it.” ’Dicy strolled to the unroofed section where the 
wash traj-s were, twenty of them. Eight were in use, tlic 
women bending over, scrubbing the clothes, and the piles 
of wrung-out clothes were heaped on the clean concrete floor. 
“Now you can use these here any time you want." Jessie said. 
“Tlic on’y thing is, you got to leave 'cm clean.” 

Tlic women who were washing looked up with inlcrcsL 
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Jessie said loudly, “This here’s A'lis’ Joad an’ Rosasham, come 
to live.” They greeted Ma in a chorus and Ma made a dumpy 
little bow at them and said, “Proud to meet ya.”' 

Jessie led the committee into the toilet and shower room, 

“I been here awready,” Ma said. “I even took a ba&.” 

“That’s what they’re for,” Jessie said. “An’ fte>'’s the same 
rule. You got to leave ’em clean. Ever’ week they’s a ne\v com- 
mittee to swab out oncet a day. Maybe you git on that commit- 
tee. You got to bring your owm soap.” 

“^Ve got to get some soap,” Ma said. “We’re all out.” 

Jessie’s voice became almost reverential. “You ever used 
this here land?” she asked, and pointed to the toilets. 

“Yes, ma’am. Right this momin’.” 

Jessie sighed. “That’s good.” ~ 

Ella Summers said, “Jes’ las’ week — — ” 

. Jessie interrupted sternly, “Mis’ Summers — ^I’ll tell,” - ' 

Ella gave ground. “Oh, arnight.” 

Jessie said, “Las’ week, when you was Chair, you done it all. 
I’ll thank you to keep out this week.” 

“Well, tell what that lady don^” Ella said. 

“Well,” said Jessie, “it ain’t this committee’s business to 
go a-babblin’, but I won’t pass no names. Lady come in las' 
week, an’ she got in here ’fore the committee got to her, an’ 
she had her ol’ man’s pants in the toilet, an’ she says, ‘It’s too 
low, an’ it ain’t big enough. Bust your back over her,’ she s^’S. 
“Why couldn’t they stick her higher?’ ” The committee smiled 
superior smiles. 

Ella broke in, “Says, ‘Can’t put -’hough in at oncet’ ” And 
Ella weathered Jessie’s stem glance. 

Jessie said, “We got our troubles with toilet paper. Rule 
says you can’t take none away from here.” She clicked her 
tongue sharply. “Whole camp chips in for toilet paper.” For 
a moment she was silent, and then she confessed, “Nurnber 
Four is usin’ more than any other. Somebody’s a-st^in’ it. 
Come up in general ladies’ meetin’. ‘Ladies’ sid^ Unit Num- 
ber Four is usin’ too much.’ .Come right up in meetin’l” ^ 

Ma was following the conversation breathlessly. “Stealin it 
— -what for?” 

“Well,” said Jessie, “we had trouble before. L^ time they 
■was three little girls cuttin’ paper dolls out of it. Well, we 
caught them. But this time we don’t know. Hardly put a roll 
out ’fore it’s gone. Come right up in meetin’. One lady sajs 
we oughta have a httle bell that rings ever’ time the roll tiOTS 
oncet. Then we could count how many ever’body takes.” She 
-shook her head. “I jes’ don’ know,” she said. “I been -vTOrned 
all w’^eek. Somebody’s a-stealin’ toilet paper from Unit Four.^^ 

From the doorway came a whining voice, “Mis’ Bulutt 
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The committee turned. "Mis’ Bullitt, I hearii what you says.” 
A Bushed, perspiring woman stood in the doorway. "I couldii’t 
git up in meetin’. Mis’ Bullitt. I jes’ couldn'. They’d a-laughed 
or somepin.” 

"What you talkin’ about?” Jessie advanced. 

"Well, we-all — maybe — it’s us. But we ain’t a-stealin'. Mis’ 
Bullitt.” 

Jessie advanced on her, and the perspiration beaded out 
on the flusteiy confessor. “We can’t he'p it. Mis’ Bullitt.” 

“Now you tell what you’re tellin’,” Jessie said. “This here 
unit’s suffered a shame ’bout that toilet paper.” 

“All week, Mis’ Bullitt. We couldn’t he’p it. You know I 
got five girls.” 

“What they been a-doin’ with it?” Jessie demanded omi- 
nously. 

“Jes’ usin’ it. Hones’, jes’ usin’ it.” 

“They ain’t got the rightl Four-five sheets is enough. 
Wliat’s the matter’th ’em?” 

The confessor bleated, “Skitters. All five of ’em. We been 
low on money. They et green grapes. They all five got the 
howlin’ skitters. Run out ever’ ten minutes.” She defended 
tliem, "But they ain’t stealin' it.” 

Jessie sighed. “You should a tol’,” she said. ‘Tou got to 
tell. Here’s Unit Four sufferin’ shame ’cause you never tol’. 
Anybody can git the skitters.” 

The meek voice whined, “I jes’ can’t keep ’em from catin’ 
tlicm green grapes. An’ they’re a-gettin’ worse all a time.” 

Ella Summers burst out, “Tlie Aid. She oughta git the Aid.” 

“Ella Summers,” Jessie said, “I’m a-tellin’ you for the las’ 
time, you ain’t tire Chair.” She turned back to tlic raddled 
little woman. “Ain’t you got no money. Mis’ Joyce?” 

She looked ashamedly down. “No, but we might git work 
any time.” 

“Now you hoi’ up your head,” Jessie said. "Tliat ain't no 
crime. You jes’ mltz right over t’ the Weedpatch store an' git 
you some groceries. Tire camp got twenty dollars’ credit there. 
You git yourself fi’ dollars’ worth. An’ you kin pay it back to 
the Central Committee when you git work. Mis’ Joyce, you 
knowed that," she said sternly. "How come you let your girls 
git hunerv?” 
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! line of tents, peering into each one, gawking self-consciously. 
At the end of tlic unit there was a level place on wliicli a cro- 
quet court had been set up. Half a dozen children played seri- 
ously. In front of a tent an elderly lady sat on a bench and 
watched. Ruthie and Winfield broke into a trot. “Leave us 
play,” Ruthie cried. "Leave us get in." 

llie children looked up. A pig-tailed little girl said, “Ncx’ 
game you kin.” 

"I wanta play now,” Ruthie cried. 

"Well, you can’t. Not till ncx’ game,” 

Ruthie moved menacingly out on the court. "I’m a-gonna 
play.” The pig-tails -gripped her mallet tightly. Ruthie sprang 
at her, slapped her, pushed her, and wrested the mallet from 
her hands. "I says I was gonna play,” she said triumphantly. 

Tire elderly lady stood up and walked onto the court. Ruthie 
scowled fiercely and her hands tightened on the rnailcf. 'Hie 
lady said, "Let her play — like you done with Ralnh las’ week.” 

llic children laid their mallets on the grouna and trooped 
silently off the court. They stood at a distance and looked on 
witli expressionless eyes. Ruthie watched them go. Ilicn she 
hit a ball and ran after it. "Come on, Winficl'. Get a stick,” 
she called. And then she looked in amazement. Winfield had 
joined the watcliing ciiildrcn, and he too looked at her with 
c.xpressionlcss eyes. Defiantly she hit the ball again. She kicked 
up a great dust. She pretended to have a good time. And the 
children stood and watclicd. Ruthie lined up two balls .and 
hit both of them, and she turned her back on the vealchinr. 
eyes, and then turned back. Suddenly she advanced on them, 
mallet in hand. "You come an’ play,” she demanded, Tlicy 
moved silently back at her approacli. I'or a moment she stared 
at tiicm, and then she flung down the mallet and ran cry ing 
for home. The children walked back on llic court. 

Pigtails said to Winfield, "You can rJt in the next game." 
The watching lady warned them. ’AN'hen she ccincs hick 
an’ wants to be decent, you let her. You was nic-m yourself, 
Amy.” Tlic game went on, while in the Jo, ad tent Rutiiic 
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Pa said, “Maybe we could go in anyways an’ asb if 
know where they’s any work. Ivlight do that” 

A man in blue overalls and a blue shirt walked along the 
^^edge of the road. A1 pulled up beside him. “Hey, mister/' AI 
said. “Know v/here they’s any work?” 

The man stopped and grinned, and his mouth v’as ■vacsnf 
of front teedi. “No,” he said. “Do you? I been v/allan’ al 
week, an’ I can’t tree none.” 

“lave in that gov’ment camp?” Al asked. 

^Teah!” 

“Come on, then. Git up back, an’ v/e’II all look.” The mai 
climbed over the sideboards and dropped in the bed. 

Pa said, “I ain’t got no hunch we’ll find worL Guess vn 
got to look, though. We don’t even know where-at to look’ 

“Shoulda talked to the fellas in the camp,” Al said, “Her? 
you feehn’. Uncle John?” 

“I ache,” said Uncle John. “I ache ah over, an’ I got i 
cornin’- I ougjita go away where I won’t bring down punish 
ment on my ovm folks.” 

Pa put his hand on John’s knee. “Look here,” he said, “don 
you go away. We’re dropprn’ folks aU the time — Grampa an 
Granma dead, Noah an’ Connie — run out, an’ the preacher- 
in jail.” 

“I got a hunch we’ll see that preacher agin,” John said. 

Al fingered the ball on the gear-shift lever. “You don’ fe' 
good enough to have no hunches,” he said. “The hell with it 
Le’s go back an’ talk, an’ find out w'here they’s some work 
We’re jus’ huntin’ skunlrs under v/ater.” He stopped the tmpt 
and leaned out the window and called back, “Heyl Loolde 
We’re a-goin’ back to the camp an’ try an’ see where the}'’: 
work. 'They ain’t no use burnin’ gas like this.” 

'The man leaned os'er the truck side. “Suits ine,” he said 
'My dogs is v/ore clean up to the ankle. An’ I ain’t even got £ 
rnTble.” , ^ , 

Al turned around in the middle of the road and headec 
I^2clc« 

Pa said, ‘Ma’s gorma be piuty hurt, ’specially when Tom 
got w'ork so eas}'.” - . , , 

“Maybe he never got none,” Al said. 'Maybe he ]us v;ot 
lookin’, too. I wisht I could get work in a garage. I’d leam tnai 
stuff quick, an’ I’d like it” . 

Pa granted, and they drove back tow'ard the camp m silence 

"V^Tien the committee lefk Ma sat down on a box m front 
of the Joad tent, and she looked helplessly at Rose of Sharon. 
“Well — ” she sai^ “well — 1 ain’t been so perked up in years. 
Wasn’t them ladies nice?” 

“I get to w'ork in the nursery,” Rose of Sharon said. Inej 
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tol' me. I can find out all how to do for babies, an’ tlicn I’ll 
know." 

Ma nodded in wonder. “Wouldn’ it be nice if the incn- 
folks all got work?” she asked. "Them a-workin', an' a little 
money cornin’ in?" Her eyes v.'andcrcd into space. "Tlicm a- 
workin’, an’ us a-workin’ here, an' all them nice people. Fust 
thing we get a little ahead I’d get me a little stos’c — nice one. 
They don’t cost much. An’ then we'd get a tent, big enough, 
an’ maybe secon’-han’ springs for the beds. An’ we’d use tliis 
here tent jus’ to cat under. An’ Sat’dy night wc’ii go to tlic 
dancin’. They says you can invite folks if you want. I wisht we 
had some frien’s to invite. Maybe tlie men’ll know somebody 
to invite." 

Rose of Sharon peered down the road. ‘"That lady that says 
I’ll lose the baby — " she began. 

"Now you stop that,” Ma warned her. 

Rose or Sharon said softly, “I seen her. She's a-comin' here, 
I tliink. Yeahl Here she comes. Ma, don’t let her ” 

Ma turned and looked at the approaching figure. 

“Howdy,” the woman said. “I’m Mis' Sandry — Lisbeth 
Sandry. I seen your girl this momin’." 

"Howdy do," said Ma. 

"Are you happy in the Lord?" 

"Pretty happy,” said Ma. 

"Arc you saved?" 

“I been saved.” Ma’s face w.ns closed and waiting. 

"Well, I’m glad,” Lisbeth s.aid. "'Tlic sinners is awful 
strong aroun' here. You come to an awful place. 'Tlicy’s wicket- 
ness all around about. Wicket people, wicket goin’s-on that a 
lamb’ -blood Christian jes’ can’t hardly stan’. Tlicy’s sinners all 
around us." 

Ma colored a little, and shut her mouth tightly. "Seems to 
me they’s nice people here,” she said shortly. 

Mrs. Sandry’s eyes stared. "Nice!” she cried, "You think 
tlicy’rc nice when they’s dancin’ an' liuggin’? 1 tcH ya, \-.i 
eternal soul ain’t got a chancel in this here camp. W'ent out 
to a mcctin’ in Wccdpntch las’ night. Know what the preacher 
says? He says, ‘They's wicketness in that camp.' He sajr,. ''llic 
poor is tryan' to be rich.’ He says, ‘nicy's dancin' air’ hur.gin’ 
when they should be wailin’ an' moanin' in sin.’ ni.nf's vhnt 
he s.ays. 'Evcr’body that ain't here is a black sinner.’ he r-sw- 
1 tell you it made a person fell purty gotxl to hear 'im. .'\n' we 
knowed wc w.as safe. Wc ain’t d.mced." 



And then she hecmne Eerce. “I thought you was Christians ” 
‘So we are,” Ma said. 

^ “No, you ain’t. You’re heUdaumin’ sinners, all of you! An' 
m inention it in meetin’ too. I can see your black soul t 
bumin’. I can see that innocent child in that there gul's beBr 
a-bumin’.” 

A low wailing cry_ escaped from Rose of Sharon’s lips, his 
stooped down and picked up a stick of wood. 

"GitI” she said coldly. "Don' you ne\'er come back. I seen 
your kind before. You’d take the little pleasure, wouldn’ you?” 
Ma advanced on Mrs. Sandry. 

For a moment the woman backed avs'ay and then suddenly 
she threw back her head and howled. Her eyes rolled up, her 
shoulders and arms flopped loosely at her side, and a string 
of thick ropy saliva ran from the comer of her mouth. She 
howled again and again, long deep animal howls. Men and 
women ran up from the other tents, and they stood near- 
frightened and qm'et. Slowly the woman sank to her knees 
and the howls sank to a shuddering, bubbh'ng moan. She fell 
sideways and her arms and legs tvitched. The white eyeballs 
showed under the open eyelids. 

A man said softly, 'Tihe ^eriL She got the spent” Ms 
stood looking down at the tv/itching form. 

The little manager strolled up casually. “Trouble?” ns 
asked. The crowd parted to let him through. He looked dov^ 
at the woman. “Too bad,” he said. “Will some of you help 
get her back to her tent?” The silent people shuffled their f«t 
Two men bent over and lifted the woman, one held her under 
the arms and the other took her feet. They carried herd's/, 
and the people moved slowly after them. Rose of Sumou 
went under the tarpaulin and lay down and covered her face 
with a blanlcet . i • i. 

The manager looked at Ma, looked down at the stick rn her 
hand. He smiled tiredly. “Did you clout her?” beaked. 

Ma continued to stare after the retreating people. She shoo- 
her head slowdy. “No — ^but I would a. Twicet today she 
worked my girl up.” n 

The manager said, “Try not to hit her. She isn t well, one 
just isn’t well.” And he added softly, “I wish she’d go a^y. 
and all her family- She brings more trouble on the camp than 
all the rest together.” . , t 

Ma got herself in hand again. “If she comes back, 1 mig i- 
hit her. I ain’t sure. I won’t let her worry my girl no more. 

“Don’t worry about it, Mrs. Joad,” he said. “You won t e% 
see her again. She worlcs over the newcomers. She v/ont e\er 
come back. She thinla you’re a sinner.” 

“Well, I am,” said Ma. 
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' "Sure. Everybody is, but not the way she means. She isn’t 
, well, Mrs. Joad.’’ 

• Ma looked at him gratefully, and she called, "You hear 
that, Rosasharn? She ain’t well. She’s crazy." But the girl did 
- not raise her head. Ma said, "I'm warnin’ you, mister. If sire 
comes back, I ain't to be trusted. I’ll hit her,’’ 

; He smiled wryly. "I knov/ how you feel,’’ he said. "But 
just try not to. 'Tliat’s all I ask — just try not to." He walked 
! slowly away toward the tent v/hcrc Mrs. Sandry had Irecn car- 
: ried. 

Ma went into the tent and sat down beside Rose of Sharon. 
"Look up,” she said. The girl lay still. Ma gently lifted the 
blanket nom her daughter's face. "Tliat woman's kinda crazy,” 
she said. "Don’t you believe none of them things." 

Rose of Sharon whispered in tenor, "WTicn she said about 
burnin’, I — felt burnin’.’’ 

“That ain’t true,” said Ma. 

'Tm tar’d out," the girl whispered. “I’m tar’d a things hap- 
penin'. I wanta sleep. 1 wanta sleep.” 

"Well, you sleep, tlicn. Tlris here’s a nice pbcc. You can 
sleep.” 

"But she might come back.” 

"She won’t,” said Ma, “I’m a-gonna set right outside, an' 
1 won’t let her come back. Res' up now, ’cause you got to get 
to work in the nu’sery purty soon." 

Ma struggled to her feet and went to sit in the entrance to 
the tent. She sat on a box and put her elbows on her knees 
and her chin in her cupped hands. She saw the movement in 
tire camp, heard the voices of the children, the hammering 
of an iron rim; but her c>’cs were stating ahead of her. 

Pa, coming back along the road, found her there, and he 
squatted near her. She looked slowly over at him. "Git woilJ” 
she asked. 

"No,” he said, ashamed. "Wc looked." 

"Wlicrc’s Al and John and the truck?” 

"Al’s fixin’ somepin. Had la bony some tools. Fella says Al 
got to fix her there.” 

Ma said sadly, "This here's a nice place. Wc could be 
py licrc awhile." 


a^vful nice; an’ wliaf s the Srst thing I do? I go right haclc cr.ei 
the sad things — that night Grampa died an’ v,-e buried hiin.l 
v/as ^ fuli up of the load, and bumpin’ and mcrrin’, an’ it 
wasn’t so bad. But now I come out here, an’ ifs wone nOrt-. 

Granma — Noah walkin’ av,’ay like that'. Wallin' a7,-2j 
jus’ doum the river. Them things was part of all, an’ ncn? they 
come a-flocldn’ back. Granma a pauper, an’ buried a pauper. 
That’s shai^ now. That’s awful sharp. An’ Noah walkin’ 
down the river. He don’ know v/hafs there. He jus’ don’ know. 
An' we don’ know. We ain’t never gonna know if he’s alive 
or dead. Never gonna know. An’ Connie sneakin’ away. I 
didn’ give ’em brain room before, but novr they’re a-fiockin’ 
back. An’ I oughta be glad 'cause v/e’re in a -nice place,” Pa 
watched her mouth whUe she talked. Her q^es were closed. “I 
can remember how them mountains was, sha^ as ol’ teeth be- 
side the river where Noah walked. I can remember how the 
stubble was on the groun’ v/here Grampa he. I can remember 
the choppin' block back home with a feather caught on it, ah 
criss-orossed with cuts, an’ black with chicken blood.” 

. Pa’s voice took on her tone. “I seen the doclrs today,” he 
said. ‘Wedgin' south — ^high up. Seems like they’re awful 
dinky. An’ I seen the blackbirds a-settin’ on the wires, an’ the 
doves was on tim fences.” Ma opened her eyes and looked at 
him. He went oh, “I seen a little whirlwin’, lilm a man a-^ia- 
nin’ acrost a fiel’. An’ the ducks drivin’ on dowm, w’edgin’ on 


down to the southward.” 

Ma smiled. “Remember?” she^aid. “Remember what wed 
alw'ays say at home? 'Winter' s a-comin’ early,’ we said, when 
the duels flew. Always said that, an' winter come^ when it 
W'as ready to come. But w’e always said, ‘She’s a-comin' early. 
I v/onder what we meant” 

“I seen the blackbirds on the wires,” said Pa. "Settin so 
close together. An' the doves. Nothin’ sets so stiH ^ a 
on the fence wires — maybe tw'o, side by side. An’ ftis little 
whirlwin’ — ^big as a man, an’ dancin' ofl acrost a fieV. Always 
did like the little fellas, big as a man.” _ 

“Wisht I wouldn’t think how it is borne,” said Ma.^ It 
ain’t OUT home no more. Wisht I’d forget it An’ Noah.^^ 
“He wasn’t ever right — mean — well, it v/as my fault ^ 
“I tol’ you never to say that Wouldn’ a lived at ail, maybe, 
“But I should a Imowed more.” , ,n i. . 

“Now stop,” said Ma. “Noah was strange. Majhe he II hai'e 
a nice time by the river. Maybe it’s better so. W^ tan t do no 
vorryin’. This here is a nice place, an’ maybe you’ll get worK 

right off.” T,. -L t. A-,' 

Pa pointed at the sky. “Look — ^more ducks. Big bunen. An 

Ma, 'Winter's a-comin' early.’” 
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She chuckled. “They’s tilings you do, an’ you don' know 
why.” 

‘‘Here’s John,” said Pa. “Come on an’ set, John.” 

Uncle John joined tliem. He squatted dowm in front of 
Ma. “We didn't get nowheres,” he said. “Jus’ run aroun’. 
Say, A1 wants to sec ya. Says he got to git a tire. Only one 
layer a cloth lef’, he says.” 

Pa stood up. “I hope he can git her cheap. Wc ain't got 
much lef. Where is Al?” 

“Down there, to the ncx’ cross-street an’ turn right. Says 
gonna blow out an’ spoil a tube if we don’ get a new one.” 
Pa strolled away, and his eyes followed the giant V of ducks 
down the sky. 

Uncle John picked a stone from the ground and dropped 
it from his palm and picked it up again. He did not look at 
Ma. “They ain’t no work,” he said. 

“You didn’ look all over,” Ma said. 

“No, but they’s signs out.” 

“Well, Tom musta got work. He ain’t been back.” 

Uncle John suggested, “Maybe he went away — ^hke Connie, 
"or like Noah.” 

Ma glanced sharply at him, and then her eyes softened. 
“Tlicy’s things you know,” she said. “They’s stuff you're sure 
of. Tom’s got work, an’ he'll come in this evenin'. Tliat’s 
true.” She smiled in satisfaction. “Ain’t he a fine boyl” she 
said. “Ain’t he a good boyl” 

Tire cars and trucks began to come into the camp, and the 
men trooped by toward the sanitary unit. And each man car- 
ried clean overalls and shirt in his hand. 

Ma pulled herself together. “John, you go find Pa. Get to 
the store. 1 want beans an’ sugar an’ — a piece of fryin’ meat an' 
carrots an’ — tell Pa to get somepin nice — anything — but nice 
— for tonight. Tonight — wc’ll have — somepin nice.” 


Cii.JSPTER Twenty-three 

Tnr. MIGRANT I’Kori.r, scuttling for worl:. rcrabbling to live, 
looked always for pleasure, dug for plc.iiure, manufactured 
pleasure, and they were iiungry for amusement. Snuictimcs 
amusement lay in speech, and they climbed up their liver- 
with jokes. And it came about in the camps alor.r. the tc-rds, 
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on the ditch banks beside the streams, under the srcsmores 
that the story teller grew into being, so that the people 
pthered in the low firehght to hear the gifted ones. And ther 
totened while the tales were told, and their participation made 
the stories great. 

I was a recruit agmnst Geronimo 

And ibe people listened, and their quiet eyes refiected the 
djdng fire. 

Them Injuns was cute — ^sh'ck as snakes, an' quiet when the)- 
wanted. Could go through dry leaves, an' make no rustle. Try 
to do that sometimes. 

And the people listened and remembered the crash of dry 
leaves under their feet 

Come the change of season an' the clouds up. Wrong time. 
Ever hear of the army doing anything right? Give the aimy 
ten chances, an' they’ll stumble along. Took three regimenti 
to kill a hundred braves — always. 

And the people listened, and their feces were quiet wi& 
listening. Tlie story tellers, gathering attention into their 
tales, spoke in great rhythms, spoke in great words because 
the tales were great, and the listeners became great through 
them. 

They was a brave on a ridge, against the sun. Knowed he 
stood out. Spread his arms an' stood. Naked as morning, an' 
against the sun. Maybe he w-as crazy, I don’ know. Stood 
there, arms spread oub like a cross he looked. Four hundred 
yards. An' the men — ^weU, they raised their si^ts an' they 
felt the wind with their fingers; an' then th^ jus’ lay there an’ 
couldn’ shoot. Maybe that Injun know’ed somq)in. Knowed 
we couldn’ shoot. Jes’ laid there v/ith the rifles cocked, an 
didn’ e\'en put ’em to our shoulders. Lookin’ at him. Head- 
band, one feather. Could see it, an’/ naked as the suu.^Long 
time we laid there an’ looked, an’ he never moved. An’ &en 
the captain got mad. "Shoot, you crazy bastards, shootl’ he 
yells. An' v/e jus’ laid there. 'Til give you to a five-count, an 
then mark you down,” the captain says. Well, sir — we pnt up 
om rifles slow, an' eved man hoped somebody’ d shoot 
I ain’t never been so sad in my life. An’ I l^d my sigbfe on nis 
belly, 'cause you can’t stop a Injun no other place — an’- then. 
Well, he jest plunked down an’ rolled. An’ we went up. An be 
W'asn’ big — ^he’d looked so grand — ^up there. All tore_ to piem- 
an’ little. Ever see a cock pheasant, stiS and heaufaful,^ Y 
feather i-awed an’ painted, an’ even his eyes 
pretty? An’ bang] You pick him up — bloody an’ twosted, an 
tou spoiled somepin better’ll you; an’ eatin’ hini don’t never 
{make it up to you, ’cause you spoiled somepin in yaseL, an 
you can’t never fix it up. 



And the people nodded, and perhaps the fire spurted a 
little light and showed their ej-es looldng in on themselv^. 

Against the sun, with his arms out An' he looked big — 
as God. 

And perhaps a man balanced twenty cents between tood 
and pleasure, and he went to a movie in Marysville or Tulare, 
in Ceres or Mountain View. And he came back to the ditch 
camp witlr his memory crowded. And he told how it was; 

They was this rich fella, an' he makes like he’s poor, an' 
they’s this rich girl, an’ she purtends like she’s poor too, an’ 
they meet in a hamburg’ stan'. 

Why? 

I don’t know why — that’s how it was. 

Wliy’d they purtend like they’s poor? 

Weil, they’re tired of bein’ rich. 

Horseshitl 

You want to hear this, or not? 

Well, go on then. Sure, I wanta hear it, but if I was rich, 
if I was rich I’d git so many pork chops — I’d cord ’em up 
aroun’ me like wood, an’ I’d cat my way out. Go on. 

Well, they' each Uiink tlie other one’s poor. An’ they git 
ancsted an' they git in jail, an’ tlicy don’t git out ’cause the 
other one’d find out the first one is rich. An’ tlie jail keeper, 
he’s mean to 'em 'cause he thinks they’re poor. Oughta see 
how he lool'.s when he finds out. jes’ nearly faints, that’s all. 

Wiat they git in jail for? 

Well, tliey git caught at some kind a radical mcetin' but 
they ain’t radicals. They jes’ happen to be there. An’ tlicy 
don’t each one wanta marry fur money, ya see. 

So the sons-of-bitches start lyin’ to each other right off. 

Well, in the pitcher it was like tlrey was doin’ good, 'Tliey’re 
nice to people, you sec. 

I was to a show oncct that was me, an’ more’n me; an’ my 
life, an’ more’n my life, so cver’thing was bigger. 

Welt, I git enough sorrow'. I like to git away from it 

Sure — if you can believe it. 

So th^' got manied, an’ tlicy foun' out, an’ all tli cm peo- 
ple tlial's treated ’em mean, llicy was a fella had been up- 
pity, an’ he nearly fainted when this fella come in witli a plug 
hat on. Jes’ neatly fainted. An’ they was a newsreel witli them 
German soldiers kickin' up their feet — funny as hell. 

And always, if he had a little money, a man could get 
drunk. The hard edges gone, and the warmth. Then there 
was no loneliness, for a man could pconlc his brain witii 
friends, and he could find his enemies and destroy tiicm. Sit- 
ting in a ditch, the earth grew soft under him. Failure dulled 
and the future w-as no Uucat. And hunger did not skulk about 
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but the world was soft and easj-, and a man could readi &= 
place he started for. The stars came dovm wonderfully 
and the sky was soft. Death was a friend, and sleep v.as desk’' 
brother. The old times came back — a girl with pretty feet 
■ who danced one time at home — a horse — a long time am. 
A horse and a saddle. And the leather was carved. "When 
that? Oughta to find a girl to talk to. That’s nice, hli^t kj 
vrith her, too. But warm here. And the stars down so cim= 
and sadness and pleasure so close together, reaHy the same 
thing. Lil:e to stay drunk all the time. says it’s bad? ^\^io 
dares to ^y it’s bad? Preachers — ^but they got their ovm 
drunkenness. Thin, barren w'omen, but the}he too miserable 
to knov/. Reformers — ^but they don't bit deep enou^ into 
living to know. No — the stars are close and dear and I have 
join^ the brotherhood of the worlds. And es'erything’s holy 
— es'eiything, es'en me.. . 

A harmonica is easy to carry. Take it out of your hip pocket, 
knock it against your palm to shake out the dirt and pocke't 
fuzz and bits of tobacco. Now it’s ready. You can do anythiag 
vrith a harmom'ca: thin reedy single tone, or chords, or melody 
with rhythm chords. You can mold the music with cur^'ed 
hands, making it wail and cry like bagpipes, making it full and 
round like an organ, making it as sharp and bitter as the reed 
pipes of tie bills. And you can play and put it back in ycnr 
pocket. It is always with you, always in your pocket. And as 
you play, you leam new tricks, new ways to mold the; tone with 
your hands, to pinch the tone with your lips, arid no one 
teaches you. You feel aroimd — sometimes alone in the shade 
at noon, sometimes in the tent door after supper when the 
women are washing up. Your foot taps gently on the ground. 
Your eyebrows rise and fall in rhythm. And if you lose it ct 
break it, w’hy, it’s no great loss. Yon can buy another for a 
quarter. . - -c- 

A guitar is more precious. Must leam this thing. Fmg^ 
of tide left hand must have callus caps. Thumb of the right 
■'hand a horn of callus. Stretch the left-hand fingers, stretch 
them lil:e a spider’s legs to get the hard pads on the frets. 

This was my father’s box. Wasn’t- no. biggerin a bug first 
time he give me C chord. An’ when I learned as good as him, 
he hardly nev’er played no more. Used to set in the door, an 
listen an’ tap his fooL I’m tryin’ for a brealg an' he’d scowl 
mean till I get her, an’ then he’d settle back eas}', an he a 
nod. ‘Tlay,” he’d say'. “Play nice.” It’s a good box. See how 
the head is wore. 'Ihey’s many a million songs wore down 
that wood an’ scooped her out. Some day' she’ll cave in 
ege. But you can’t patch her nor worry her no way or she li 
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Play more— pk}' the story songs — ^“As I Walked throarb 
the Streets of I^edo ” 

^The fire's gone down. Be a shame to build her up. little 
ol' moon'll be up 'fore long. 

BKide an irrigation ditch a preacher labored and the peo- 
ple cried._ And tte preacher paced like a tiger, whipping the 
people with his voice, an^ th^ gro*'eled and whin^ on the 
ground. He calculated then^ gauged them, played on them, 
and when thej' were all squirming on the ground he stooped 
down and of his great strength he picked each one up in his 
arms and shouted. Take 'em, Christ! and tiirew each one ia 
the w-sater. And when they were all in, waist desp in tbs vatei, 
and looking with frightened eyes at the master, he knelt dorra 
on the baidc and he prayed for them; and he prayed that sB 
men and women might grovel and whine on the ground. Men 
and w'omen, dripping, clothes sticking ti^t, watched; then 
gurgling and sloshing in their shoes they walked back to the 
camp, to the tents, and they talked softly in wonder: 

We been saved, they said. We’re w'ashed w'hite as sncw. 
We won't ne\'er sin again. 

And the children, frightened and wet, whispered together: 

We been saved. We w'on’t sin no-more. 

Wisbt I knowed what all the sins was, so I could do 'em. 

The migrant people looked bumbly^ for pleasure on tns 
roads. 


Chapter Twenty-four 

On Satuiujat morning the wash tubs were cror^ed. The 

women washed dresses, pink ginghams and flovr^d 

and the}' hung them in the sun and stretched the clooi 

smooth iL When afternoon came the whole camp 

and the people grew excited. The children caught the t^*^ 

and were more nois}’ than usual. About mid-aftemoori cn 

bathing began, and as each cbfld was caught, 

washed, the noise on the pla}'ground gradually 

fore five, the children were scrubbed and warned zbont^^ ‘ 

ting dirt}' a^n; and they walked about, stifi in clean CiOJiv-, 

miserable w'ith carefulness. _ , 

At the big open-air dance platform a committee was Dmj. 
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Every bit of electric u-ire had been requisitioned. The city 
dump had been visited for wire, every tool box had contrib- 
uted friction tape. And now the patched, spliced wire was 
strung out to the dance floor, with bottle necks as insulators. 
This niglit the floor would be lighted for the first tiine. By 
six o’clock the men were back from work or from looking for 
work, and a new wave of bathing started. By seven, dinners 
were over, men had on their best clothes: freshly washed over- 
alls, clean blue shirts, sometimes the decent blacks. The girls 
were ready in their print dresses, stretched and clean, their hair 
braided and ribboned. Tlic worried women vratched the fami- 
lies and cleaned up the evening dishes. On the platform tlie 
string band practiced, surrounded by a double wall of chil- 
dren. The people were intent and excited. 

In the tent of Ezra Huston, chairman, the Central Com- 
mittee of five men went into meeting. Huston, a tall spare 
man, wind-blackened, with eyes like little blades, spoke to 
his committee, one man from each sanitarv- unit. 

“It’s goddamn lucky w-e got tlie word they w'as gonna try 
to bust up tlie dance!” he said. 

Tlie tubby little representative horn Unit Three spoke up. 
“I think we oughta squash the hell out of ’em, an’ show 'em.” 

“No," said Huston. “That’s what they svant No, sir. If 
they can git a fight goin’, then tliey can run in the cops an' 
say we ain't orderly. Tliej’ tried it before — other places.” He 
turned to tire sad dark boy from Unit Two. "Got the fellas 
togctlicr to go roun’ the fences an’ see nobody sneaks in?” 

Tlie sad boy nodded. "Ycahl Twelve. Tol’ 'cm not to hit 
nobody. Jes’ push ’em out ag’in.” 

Huston said, “Will you go out an' find Willie Eaton? He’s 
chairman a the entertainment, ain’t he?” 

“Yeah.” 

"Well, tell 'im wc wanta see 'im.” 

'Tlie boy went out, and he returned in a moment with a 
string)’ Texas man. Willie Eaton had a long fragile jaw and 
dust-colored hair. His arms and legs were long and loose, and 
he had the gray sunburned eyes of the Panhandle. He stood 
in Uic lent, grinning, and his hands pivoted restlessly on his 
wrists. 

Huston said, "You heard about tonight?” 

Willie grinned. “Yeah!” 

“Did amlhing ’bout it?” 

“Yc.ih!” 

“I'cll what you done.” 

_^^'’^lIic Eaton grinned happily. ‘TVcll, sir, ordinary ent’- 
fainment committee is five. I got twenty more — ah' r:ood 
strong boys, nicy’rc a-gonna be a-dancin' an’ a-kcepin’ their 
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eyes open an' their ears open. Fiist sign — ^any talk or argament, 
they close in tight. Worked her out purty^ nice. Can’t e\ea 
see nothing. Kinda move out, an’ the fella will go out mth 
’em.” 

“Tell ’em they ain’t to hurt the fellas.” 

Willie laughed gleefully. “I tol' ’em,” he said. 

“Well, teh ’em so they know.” 

“They know. Got five men out to the gate lookin’ over the 
folks that comes in. Try to spot ’em ’fore they git started.” 

Huston stood up. His steel-colored ej-es were stem. “Now 
you look here, Willie. We don’t want them fellas hurt. They’s 
gonna be deputies out by the front gate. If you blood ’em up, 
why — them deputies’ll git you.” 

“Got that there figgered .out,” said Willie. ‘Take ’em out 
the back way, into the fiel’. Some a the boys’ll see they git on 
their way.” 

“Well, it soun’s awiight,” Huston said worriedly. “But 
don’t you let nothing happen, Willie. You’re responsible. 
Don’ you hurt them fellas. Don’ you use no stick nor no 
knife or am, or nothing like that.” 

“No, sir,” said Willie. “We won’t mark ’em.” 

Huston was suspicious. “I wisht I knowed I could trus’ yon, 
Willie. If you got to sock ’em, sock ’em where they won’t 
bleed.” 

“Yes, sirl” said Willie. 

“You sure of the' fellas you picked?” 

‘Tes, sir.” . , . 

“Awright. An’ if she gits outa han’,^ I’ll be in the nght- 
han’ comer, this way on the dance floor.” . 

Willie sduted in mockery and went out ^ 

Huston said, “I dunno. I jes’ hope Willie’s boys don t km 
nobody. What the hell the deputies want to hurt the camp 
for? can’t they let us be?” r, t > 

The sad boy from Unit Two said, “I lived out at Sunlan 
Lan’ an’ Cattle Company’s place. Honest to God, ftey got a 
cop for ever’ ten people. Got one water faucet for 'bout two 
hundred people.” . , . i 

The tubby man said, ‘7esus, God, Jeremy. You ain t got to 
tell me. I was there. 'They got a block of shacks — ^thiity'-me 
of ’em in a row, an’ fifteen deep. An’ they got ten crappeis 
for the whole shebang. An’, Christ, you could smeu em a 
mile. One of them deputies give me the low'down. We w^ 
settin’ aroun’, an’ he saya, ‘Them goddamn gov’ment 
he says. ‘Give people hot w'ater, an’ they gonna want 
water. Give 'em flush toilets, an’ they gotina want em. Wo 
says, ‘You give them goddamn Okies stuff hke that an they u 
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want ’em.’ An’ he says, ‘They hoi' led meetin's in them gov’- 
ment camps. All figgerin’ how to git on relief,’ he says.” 

Huston asked, ‘‘Didn’ nobody sock him?” 

‘‘No. They was a little fella, an’ he says, ‘What you mean, 
relief?’ 

” T mean relief — ^what us taxpayers puts in an’ you god- 
damn Okies takes out.’ 

‘‘ ‘Wc pay sales tax an’ gas tax an' tobacco tax,’ this little 
guy says. An' he say, ‘Farmers get four cents a cotton poun’ 
from the gov'ment — ^ain’t that relief?’ An’ he says, ‘Railroads 
an’ slopin’ companies draw subsidies — ain’t that relief?’ 

‘‘ ‘They’re doin’ stuff got to 'oe done,' this deputy says. 

“ ‘Weiy the little guy says, “how’d your goddamn crops get 
picked if it wasn't for us?’ " The tubby man looked around. 

‘‘What’d the deputy say?” Huston asked. 

‘‘Well, the deputy got mad. An’ he says, ‘You goddamn 
reds is all the time stirrin’ up trouble,' be says. ‘You better 
come along with me.’ So he takes this little guy in, an’ they 
give him sixty days in jail for vagrancy.” 

‘‘How’d they do that if he had a job?” asked Timotlry Wal- 
lace. 

The tubby man laughed. “You know better’n that,” he said. 
‘‘You know a vacant is anybody a cop don’t like. An' that’s 
why they hate this here camp. No cops can get in. 'This here's 
United States, not California.” 

Huston sighed. “Wisht we could stay here. Got to be goin' 
’fore long. 1 like this here. Folks gits along nice; an’, God 
Aw-mighty, why can’t they let us do it ’stead of keepin’ us 
miserable an’ puttin’ us in jail? I swear to God they gonna 
push us into fightin’ if they don’t quit a-wonyin’ us.” Tlicn 
he calmed his voice. "Wc jes’ got to keep peaceful,” he re- 
minded himself. “The committee got no right to fly olF n tlie 
handle.” 

Tlic tubby man from Unit Tlitce said, “Anybody that 
thinks this committee got all cheese an’ crackers ought to jes’ 
trj’ her. 'Tlicy was a fight in my unit today — women, pot to 
callin’ names, an’ then got to tlirowin’ garbage. L-adics Com- 
mittee couldn’ handle it, an’ they come to me. Want me to 
bring the fight in this here committee. I toV 'em they got t® 
handle women trouble tlicirsclvcs. This here cominillcc am 



musicians. A boy with a guitar sang the “Down Home Blues,” 
chording delicately for himself, and on his second chorus dir^ 
harmonicas and a fiddle joined him. From the tents the people 
streamed toward the platform, men in their clean blue denim 
and women in their ginghams. They came near to the platform 
and then stood quietly waiting, their faces bri^t and intent 
under the light. 

Around the reservation there was a high wire fence, and 
along the fence, at intervals of fifty feet, the guards sat in the 
grass and waited. _ 

Now the cars of the guests began to arrive, small farmers 
and their families, migrants from other camps. And as each 
guest came through the gate he mentioned the name of the 
camper who had invited him.- 

llie string band took a reel tune up and played loudly, for 
they were not practicing any more. In front of their tents the 
Jesus-lovers sat and watched, their faces hard and contemptu- 
ous. They did not speak to one another, they watched for sin, 
and their faces condemned the whole proceeding. 

At the Joad' tent Ruthie and Winfield had bolted what 
little dinner they had, and then they started for the platform. 
Ma called them back, held up their faces with a hmd under 
each chin, and looked into their nostrils, pulled their eats and 
looked inside, and sent them to the sanitary unit to wash their 
hands once more. They dodged around the back of the build- 
ing and bolted for the platform, to stand among the children, 
close-packed about the band. - ■ • i, 

A1 finished his dinner and spent half an hour shawng wth 
Tom's razor. AI had a tight-fitting wool suit and a striped 
shirt, and he bathed and washed and combed his straight bmr 
back. And when the washroom was vacant for a moment, he 
smiled engagingly at himself in the mirror, and he turned and 
tried to see himself in profile when he smiled. He slipped nis 
purple arm-bands on and put on his tight coat. And he ™bbsa 
up his yellow shoes with a piece of toilet paper. A late batlmr 
came in, and Al hurried out and walked recklessly tow^o the 
platform, his eye peeled for girls. Near the dance floor he saw 
a pretty blond girl sitting in front of a tent. He sidled near ana 
threw open his coat to show his shirt. 

“Gonna dance tonight?” he asked. 

The girl looked away and did not answer. , , 

“Can’t a fella pass a word with you? How 'bout you an me 
ancin’?” And be said nonchalantly. “I can waltz.” , 
The girl raised her eyes shyly, and she said. That am 
othin’ — anybodv can waltz.” , 

“Not like me,” said Al. The music surged, and he tapped 
ne foot in time. “Come on,” he said. 
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A very fat woman poked her. head out of the tent and 
scowled at him. “You git along," she said fiercely. "This here 
girl’s spoke for. She’s a-gonna be manied, an’ her man's a- 
cornin' for her.” 

A1 winked rakishly at the girl, and he tripped on, striking 
his feet to the music and swaying his shoulders and svdnging 
his arms. And the girl looked after him intently. 

Pa put down his plate and stood up. “Come on, John," he 
said; and he explained to Ma, "We’re a-gonna talk to some 
fellas about gettin’ work." And Pa and Uncle john walked 
toward tlie manager’s house. 

Tom worked a piece of store bread into tire stew gravy on 
his plate and ate the bread. He handed his plate to Ma, and 
she put it in the bucket of hot water and washed it and 
handed it to Rose of Sharon to wipe. “Ain’t you goin’ to the 
dance?” Ma asked. 

“Sure,” said Tom. ‘Tm on a committee. We’re gonna en- 
tertain some fellas.” 

“Already on a committee?” Ma said. “1 guess it’s ’cause you 
got work." 

Rose of Sharon turned to put the dish away. Tom pointed 
at her. "My God, she’s a-gettin’ big,” he said. 

Rose of Sharon blushed and took another dish from Ma. 
“Sure she is,” Ma said. 

“An’ she's gettin’ prettier,” said Tom. 

The girl blushed more deeply and hung her head. “You 
stop it,” she said softly. 

“ ’Course she is,” said Ma. “Girl with a baby alw.aj-s gets 
prettier." 

Tom laughed. “If she keeps a-swcllin’ like Uiis, the gonna 
need a whcclbarra to carry it.” 

“Now you stop,” Rose of Sharon said, and she went inside 
the tent, out of sight. 

Ma chuckled, “You shouldn’t ought to worry her.” 

“She likes it,” said 'Pom. 

"I know she likes it, but it worries her, ioo. And she's a- 
mournin’ for Connie.” 

“Well, she might’s well give him up. He’s prob’ly stndyin’ 
to be President of the United States by now.” 

“Don’t worry her,” hla said. “She ain’t got no easy tow to 
hoc.” 

Willie Eaton moved near, and he grinned and said, "You 
Tom Joad?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, Tm Chairman the Entertainment Committee. V.'c 
gonna need you. Fella tol‘ me 'bout you.” 

"Sure, ril play with you," said Tom. “Tiiis here's M.i." 
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''Howdy,” said Willie. 

"Glad to meet ya.” 

Willie said, "C^nna put j'ou on the gate to start, an’ then 
on the floor- Want ya to loolc over the guys when they coice 
in, an' try to spot 'em. You'll be with another fella. ITiea 
later I want ya to dance an’ watch.” 

“Yeah! I can do that av/right,” said Tom. 

Ma said apprehensive^, “They ain’t no trouble?” 

“No, ma’am,” Wilh'e said. “They ain’t gonna be no 
trouble.” 

“None at all,” said Tom. “^Vell, I'll come 'long. See yon 
at the dance, Ma.” The tw'o young men w'alted quiddy asvay 
toR'ard the main gate. 

Ma piled the washed dishes on a box. “Come on out,” she 
called, and when there was no answer, “Rosasham, you come 
out.” 

The ^rl stepped from the tent, and she went on with the 
dish-wiping. 

“Tom w'as on’y foUyin' ya.” 

“I knov/. I didn’t mind; on’y I hate to have folks look at 
me. 

“Ain’t no W'ay to he’p that Folks gonna loolc. But it makes 
folks happy to see a ^rl in a fambly way — makes folks soil 
of giggly an’ happy. Ain’t you a-goin’ to the dance?” 

“I was — ^but I don’ know. I wisht Connie w'as here.”^ Hk 
voice rose. “Ma, I v/isht he was here. I can’t hardly stan' it” 

Ma looked closely at her. “I knov/,” she said. “But Rosa- 
sham — don’ shame your folks.” 

“I don’ aim to, Ma,” 

“Well, don’ you shame us. We got too much on us now, 
without no shame.” 

The girl’s lip quivered. “I — I aiu’ goin' to fte dance. I 
couldn’ — Ms — he’p me!” She sat dowm and buried her bead 
in her amis. , 

Ma wiped her hands on the dish towel and she squatted 
dov/n in front of her daughter, and she put her two han^on 
Rose of Sharon’s hair. “You’re a good girV’ she said, 
always was a good girl. I’ll take care a you. Don’t you^bet.^ 
She put an interest in her tone. "Know what you an ms 3 
gonna do? 'We’te a-goin’ to that dance, an’ we’re a-gon^ set 
tiiere an' watch. If anybody says to come dance— why, I U say 
you ain’t strong enough. I’ll say you’re poorly- An’ you can 
hear the music an’ all like that” 

Rose of Sharon raised her head. ‘Y'ou won’t let me dancei 

‘No, I won’t” 

“An’ don’ let nobody touch me.” 

“No, I won’t” 
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The girl sighed. She said desperately, “I don’ know what 
I’m a-gonna do, Ma. 1 jus’ don’ know. 1 don’ know.” 

Ma patted her knee. “Look,” she said. “Look here at me. 
I’m a-gonna tell ya. In a little while it ain't gonna be so bad. 
In a little while. An’Tliat’s true. Now come on. We’ll go get 
washed up, an’ we’ll put on oui nice dress an' we'll set by the 
dance.” She led Rose of Sharon toward the sanitary unit. 

Pa and Uncle John squatted with a group of men by tire 
porch of the office. “We nearly got work today,” Pa said. 
"We was jus' a few minutes late. They awready got two fellas. 
An’, well, sir, it was a funny thing. Thcy’s a straw boss tliere, 
an’ he says, 'We jus' got some two-bit men. 'Course we could 
use twenty-ccnt men. We can use a lot of twcnty-cent men. 
You go to your camp an’ say we’h put a lot a fellas on for 
twenty cents.’ ” 

The squatting men moved nervously. A broad-shouldered 
man, his face completely in the shadow of a black hat, spatted 
his laiee rvith his palm. “I know it, goddamn itl” he cried. 
"An’ they'll git men. They’ll git hungry men. You can’t feed 
your fam'Iy on twenty cents an hour, but you’ll take anything. 
TTiey got you goin’ an’ cornin’. They jes’ aucb'on a job off. 
Jesus Christ, pretty soon they’re gonna make us pay to work.” 

“We would of took her,” Pa said. “We ain’t had no job. 
We sure would a took her, but they was them guys in tlrcrc, 
an’ tile way they looked, we was scairt to take her.” 

Black Hat said, "Get crazy thinkin’l I been workin’ for a 
fella, an' he can’t pick his crop. Cost more jes’ to pick her 
than he can git for her, an’ he don' know what to do.” 

“Seems to me — ” Pa slopped. The circle was silent for 
him. "Well — I jus’ thought, if a fella had an acre. Well, my 
woman she could raise a little truck an’ a couple pigs an’ 
some chickens. An’ us men could get out an’ 6nd work, an’ 
tlien go back. Kids could maybe go to school. Never seen 
scch schools as out here.” 

"Our kids ain’t happy in them schools,” Black Hat said. 

"Why not? 'nic>''rc pretty nice, them schools.” 

“Well, a raggedy kid with no shoes, an’ them other kids 
svath socks on, an' nice pants, an’ them a-ycllin’ ‘Olae.’ My 
boy went to school. Had a fight ever’ day. Done good, loo. 
Tough little bastard. Ever’ day he got to fight. Come home 
with his clothes tore an' his nose bloody. An’ his ma’d whale 
him. Made her stop that. No need cs'cr’body heatin' the hell 
outn him, poor little fella. Jesusl He give some a them kids 
a goin'-over, tliough — them nicc-panls sons-a-bitches. 1 dunno. 
I dunno.” 

Pa demanded, "Well what the hell am I gonna do? W'c’rc 
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outa mone}'. One. of my boj's got a short job, but that TCa’t 
feed us. I'm a-gonna go an’ take ta-entj- cents. I got to.” 

Black Hat raised his head, and his bristled chin sli07.-ed 
in the light, and his stringy neck where the whiskers lar fiat 
hke fur. “Yeahi” he said bitterly. ■“Youni do that. An’ Fm a 
tw'o-bit man. You'll talce my job for bn'enty cents. An’ then 
I’ll git hungry an’ I’ll take my job back for fifteen. Y^! You 
go right on an’ do her.” 

“Well, w'hat the hell can I do?” Pa demanded. “I can't 
starve so’s you can get two bits.” 

Black Hat dipped his head again, and his chin went into 
the shadov/. “I dunno,” he said. “I jes’ dunno. It’s bad enougi 
to w'ork twelve hours a day an’ come out jes’ a little bit hungry, 
but we got to figure all a time, too. My Idd ain’t getfa'n’ encum 
to eaL I can’t iliink all the time, goddamn it! It drives a man 
crazy.” 'The circle of men shifted their feet nerv’ously. 

Tom stood at the gate and watched the people coming in 
to the dance. A floodlight shone' dov.-n into their face, 
Wflh'e Eaton said, “Jes’ keep your eyes open. I’m sendin' 
Jule Vitela over. He's half Cherokee. Nice feUm Keep your 
eyes open. An’ see if you can pick out the ones.” 

“O.K.,” said Tom. He v/atched the him famih’es come in, 
the girls with braided hair and the boy’s polished for the 
dance. Jule came and stood beside him. 

“I’m with you,” he said. 

Tom looked at the hawk nose and the high browm cheek 
bones and the slender receding chin. “They says you’re hair 
Injun. You look all Injun to me.” 

“No,” said Jule. “Jes’ half. Wisht I was a fuH-blood. Id 
have my Ian’ on the reservation. 'Them full-bloods got it pretty 
nice, some of ’em.” 

“Look a them people,” Tom said. 

The guests were moring in through the gateway, fauces 
from the farms, migrants from the ditch camps. Childrm 
straining to be free and quiet parents holding them back. 

Jule said, “These here dances done funny things. Our pe^ 
pie got nothing, but jes’ because they can ast their fnens 
to come here to the dance, sets ’em up an’ makes ’em 
An’ the folks respects ’em ’count of iiese here dances, reua 
got a little place where I was a-v/orkin’. He come to a dan^ 
here. I ast him myself, an’ he come. Says w’e got the ony 
decent dance in the county, where a man can take bis gu 
an’ his wife. Heyl Look.” 

Three young men W’ere coming through the gat^young 
worldng men in jeans. They walk^ close together. The guar 
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at the gate questioned them, and they answered and passed 
through. 

“Looh at ’em careful,” Jule said. He moved to the guard. 
“Who ast them three?” he asked. 

“Fella named Jackson, Unit Four.” 

Jule came back to Tom. “I think them’s our fellas.” 

“How ya know?” 

“I dunno how. Jes' got a feelin'. 'They’re Idnda scared. 
Follcr 'em an’ tell Willie to look 'em oyer, an' tell Willie 
to check witli Jackson, Unit Four. Get him to see if they’re 
all right. I’ll stay here.” 

Tom strolled after the three young men. They moved 
toward the dance floor and took tlieir positions quietly on 
the edge of the crowd. Tom saw Willie near the band and 
signaled him. 

“What cha want?” Willie asked. 

“Tljem three — see — there?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Tliey say a fella name’ Jackson, Unit Four, ast 'em.” 

Willie craned his neck and saw Huston and called him 
over. "Them three fellas," he said. "We better get Jackson, 
Unit Four, an’ see if he ast ’em.” 

Huston turned on his heel and walked away; and in a 
few moments he was back with a lean and bony Kansan. 
“Tins here’s Jackson,” Huston said. “Look, Jackson see them 
tlirce young fellas — ?” 

'Teah." 

"Well, did you ast ’em?” 

"No." 

“Ever sec 'cm before?" 

Jackson peered at them. “Sure. Worked at Gregorio’s with 
’em." 

“So they knowed your name.” 

"Sure. I worked right beside 'em.” 

“Awright,” Huston said. “Don’t you go near ’em. We ain’t 
gonna th’ow ’em out if tliey’re nice. Thanks, Mr. Jackson.” 

“Good work,” he s.iid to Tom. “1 guess them's tlie fellas." 

“Jule picked ’em out,” said Tom. 

“Hell, no wonder,” said Willie, “His Injun blood smelled 
’em. Well, Til point ’em out to the boys.” 

A sixtccn-ycar'old boy came running through the crowd. 
He stopped, panting, in front of Huston. "Mista Huston,” 
he s-aid, "I been like you said. Tlicy’s a car witli six men parked 
down by the cuc’iyptus trees, an' thej-’s one with four men tip 
tli.it north-side road. 1 ast ’em for a match. Tlicy got guns. 
I seen ’em." 
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Hastcm’s ^ grew hard and croel. lie said, 

sure you got e^-er’tMuE leadv?” - - 

Wiliie grinned liappily, '“Sure iiav^ LIr, Huston. Ain't 
gonna be no trouble.” 

‘Well, don’t hurt ’em. ’hfember now. If yon idE, ocist 
an’ nice, I kmda like to see ’em. Be in my tent” 

“I’ll see what we Idn do,” said Willie. 

Dancing had not formally started, but new "Willie climbai 
onto the platform. "Choose up your squares,” he called. Tee 
music stopped. Boys and girls, young men and women, ran 
about until ei^t squares were ready on the big fioor, i^dj 
and waiting. The ^Is held their hands in front of feem 
and squirmed their fingers. The boys tapped fiidr feet ret* 
lessly. Around the Soor the old foBcs sat, smiling slimOj, 
holding the children back from the fioor. And in the dh- 
tance Sie Jesus-lovers sat wndi hard condemning faces and 
wutched the sin. 

Ala and Rose of Sharon sat on a bench and watch^. And 
as each boy asked Rose of Sharon as partner, Ala said, "No, 
she ain’t w'elL.” And Rose of Sharon blosh^ and her eye 
were bright. 

The (^er stqjped to the middle of the fioor and held up 
his hands. “AD ready? Then let her gol” 

The music snarled out “Chicken Red,” shnD and dear, 
fiddle skirling, harmonicas nasal and sharp, and the gnitas 
booming on the bass strings. The caDer named the turns, 
the squares mcr.'ed. And the}' danced forward and bsi^ 
hands ’round, swing your lad}'. The caDer, in a fi'enzy, tapped 
his feet, strutted back and forth, went throng the figure 
as he called them. ^ , 

“Swing your ladies an’ a dol ce do. Join ban’s men 
away we go.” The music rose and feD, and the mcrringyhp^s 
beating in time on the platform sounded like drums. Swing 
to the right an’ a swing to lef ; break, now — break — back 
back,” the caUer sang the hi^ ■vibrant monotone. Now ins 
girls’ hair lost the careful combing. Now perspiration^stD^ 
out on the foreheads of the hoys. Now tie everts showen 
the triclq' inter-steps. And the old people on tire edge of t^ 
fioor took up the tiiythm, patted their hands softly, and tappte 
their feet? and they smDed gently and then caught one anote* 
el’s evK and nodded. ^ 

Afa leaned her head close te Rose of Sharon’s ear. AtS;' 
Ibe you wouldn’ think it, but your Pa was as nice a 
I ever seen, rvien he ■was young.” And Ala smiled^. 
me think of oi’ times,” she said. And on ■the faces of the watch- 
ers the smfies •R-ere of old times. 
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"Up near Muskogee tv/enty years ago, they was a blin' 
man v/ith a fiddle ” 

"I seen a fella oncct could slap his heels four times in one 
Jump.” 

"Swedes up in Dakota — I:nov/ what they do sometimes? 
Put pepper on the floor. Gits up the ladies’ skirts an’ makes 
’em purty lively — lively as a filiy in season. Swedes do tliat 
sometimes.” 

In the distance tiie Jcsus-lovcts watched their restive 
children. "Look on sin,” they said. "Them folk.s is n'din' to 
hell on a poker. It’s a shame the godly got to sec it.” And 
tlieir children were silent and nervous. 

"One more roun’ an’ then a little res’,” the caller chanted. 
"Hit her hard, ’cause w'e’rc gonna stop soon.” And the girls 
were damp and flushed, and they danced with open mouths 
and serious reverent faces, and the boys flung back their long 
hair and pranced, pointed their toes, and clicked their heels. 
In and out tire squares moved, crossing, backing, whirling, 
and the music shrilled. 

Tlien suddenly it stopped. Tire dancers stood still, pantine 
with fatigue. And the children broke from restraint, dashed 
on the floor, chased one another madly, ran, slid, stole caps, 
and pulled hair. The dancers sat down, fanning themselves 
svitli tlieir hands. 'Phe members of the band got up and 
stretched themselves and sat down again. And the guitar play- 
ers worked softly over their strings. 

Now Willie called, “Choose again for another square, if 
you can.” 'Tlie dancers scrambled to their feel and new dancers 
plunged forward for partners. Tom stood near the three young 
men. He saw them force their w.ay through, out on the floor, 
toward one of the forming squares. He waved his hand at 
Willie, and Willie spoke to the fiddler, nie fiddler squawked 
his bow across the strings. Tss-enty voung men lounged slow- 
ly across the floor. 'Phe three reached the square. And one 
of them said, "I’ll dance with this here.” 

A blond boy looked up in astonishment. “She’s my part- 
ner.” 

“Listen, you little son-of-a-bitch ” 

Off in the darkness a shrill whistle soutidcd. The tlircc 
were walled in now. And each one felt the grip of hands. -'\nd 
llicn the w.all of men moved slosvly oil the pl.atfomi, 

Willie yelped, "Le’s go!” 'llic music shrilled out. the calkr 
intoned Inc figures, the feet thudded on the phtfqnn. 

A louring car drove to the entrance. 'Hie driver called. 
"Open up. We hear you got a riot.” 

The guard kept his position. “We g'^t no riot. Li'tcn to 
that music. Who arc you?” 
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‘TDepuly sBerigs ” 

“Got a warrant?” 

I'We don't need a warrant if there's a rioL” 

‘'Well, we got no riots here,” said the gate guard. 

The men in the car listened to the music and the sound 
of the caDer, and then the car puHed slowly awaj' and parked 
in a crossroad and waited. ' 

_ In the moving squad each of the three young men was 
pinioned, and a hand w'as os’er each mouth. When th^ 
reached the darkness the group opened up. 

Tom said, “That sure was did m'ce.” He held both a7TTi<; 
of his wctim from behind. 

Wilhe ran over to them from the dance floor. “Nice 
W'ork,” he said. “On’y need sis now. Huston wants to see 
these here fellers.” 

Huston himself emerged from the darkness. “These the 
ones?” 

“Sure,” said Jule. “Went right up an’ started it But they 
didn' even swmig once.” 

“Let’s look at ’em.” The prisoners were swung around to 
face them. Their heads were down. Huston put a flashlight 
beam in each sullen face. “\^giat did you wanta do it for?” 
he asked. There v/as no answer. “WTao the hell to? you to 
do it?” 

“Goddam it, we didn’ do nothing. We was jes’ gonna 
dance,” . 

“No, you wasn’L” Jule said. “You was gonna sock that lad.” 

Tom said, “Mr. Huston, jus’ when these here fellas moved 
in, somebody give a whistle.” 

“Yeah, I knov/I The cops come right to the pte.’J He 
turned back. “^Ve ain’t gonna hurt you. Nov/ who pV you 
to come bus’ up our dance?” He waited for a rg>ly. ‘You’re 
our owm folks,” Huston said sadly. “You belong wift 
Haw’d you happen to come? We knov/ aH about it,” he 
added. 

“Well, goddamn it, a feUa got to eat” 

“Well, who sent you? Who paid you to come?” 

“We ain’t been paid.” _ . 

“An’ you ain’t gorma be. No Sght, no pay. Ain’t ttiat nght^ 

One of the pinioned men said, “Do what you want- Nve 

in’t gonna/tell nothing.” t. t, -.r 

Huston’s head sarik down for a moment, and then he saiu 
oftlyJ^JC. Don’t teU. But looka here._ Don’t knife your 
iwn folks. We’re tryin’ to get along, havin’ fun an’ keepui^ 
irder. Don’t tear all that down. Jes’ think about it You re jes 
laimin’ yourself. ' ' 
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"Av.'right, boys, put 'em over the back fence. An' don't 
hurt ’em. They don’t know what tliey’rc doin’.” 

The squad moved slowly toward the rear of the camp, 
and Huston looked after them. 

Jule said, "Le’s jes' take one good kick at 'em.” 

“No, you don’t!” Willie cried. “I said we wouldn’.” 

“Jes’ one nice little kick,” Jule pleaded. "Jes’ loft 'cm over 

flip 

“No, sir,” Willie insisted. 

“Listen you,” he said, “we’re lettin’ you off this time. 
But you bike back the word. If’n ever this here happens 
again, we’ll jes’ natcherally lack the hell outa whoewer comes; 
we’ll bust ever’ bone in their body. Now you tell your boja 
that. Huston says you’re our kinda follcs — maybe. I’d hate to 
tliink of it.” 

'Tlicy neared the fence. Two of the seated guards stood 
up and moved over. "Got some fellas goin’ home early,” said 
Willie. 'The three men climbed over the fence and disap- 
peared into the darkness. 

And the squad moved quickly back toward the dance 
floor. And tlic music of “01’ Dan Tucker” sldrled and whined 
from the string band. 

Over near the office the men still squatted and talked, and 
the sltrill music came to tlicm. 

Pa said, “Tliey’s change a-comin’. I don’ know wliat. Mnvbc 
we won’t live to see her. But she’s a-comin’. 'ITicy's a rcs’icss 
fcclin’. Fella can’t figger nothin’ out, he’s so ncp,’ous.|’ 

And Black Hat lifted his head up again, and the light fell 
on his bristly whiskers. He gathered some little rocks from 
the ground and shot tlicm like marbles, witli his thumb. “I 
don’ know. She’s a-comin’ awright, like you s,iy. Fella tol' me 
what happened in Akron, Ohio. Rubber companies. 'FIilw cot 
mountain people in ’cause they’d wot): cheap. An’ thc^c here 
mountain people up an' joined the union. Well, sit, hell Jes’ 
popped. All them storekeepers and Icgioncrs an' people like 
tliat, they get drillin’ an’ yellin', 'Rcdl' An’ thew r.or.na nin 
the union right outa Akron. Prc.ichcts git a-prcacliin' abcml 
it, an’ papers a-yowHn', an' they’s pick handies pul ou! by 
the rubber companies, an' they’re a-buun’ gif. Jc'us, you d 
think them mountain boys was rcg'lnr devik!” He stopper! .-iud 
found some more rocks to shoot. “Well, 'ir — it ''W'. ..v. 
Match, an' one Sunday five thousan’ of (liun mountain nicu 
had a turkcj' shoot outside a town. Five Ihoman’ of 'cm 
marched through town with their rifles. An’ thev hpci 
turkey shoot, an’ then they marched b.ick. An tnat ‘ cui 
they done. Well, sir, they ain't been no trouble rence tuen. 
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These here citizens committees give back the pick handles 
an the storekeepers keep their stores, an’ nobody been clubbed 
nor tarred an’ feathered an’ nobody been-kiUed.” There was a 
Jong silence, and then Black Hat said, “They’re gettin’ purh- 
mean out here. Burned that camp an’ beat up folks. I been 
thinb'n’. All our folks got guns. I been thinkin’ maybe we 
ought to get up a turkey shootin’ club an’ have meetin's aei’ 
Sunday.” 

The men looked up at him, and then down at the ground, 
and their feet moved restlessly and they shifted their w-ei^t 
from one leg to the other. 


Chapter Twenty- 


^7^ I^NTY-pVE 


The spring is beautifui- in California. Valleys in which the 
fruit blossoms are fragrant pink and white waters in a shal- 
low sea. Then the first tendrils of the grapes swelling from the 
old gnarled vines, cascade down to cover the trunks. The full 
green hills are round and soft as breasts. And on the level 
vegetable lands are the mile-long rows of pale green lettuce 
and the spindly little cauliBowers, the gray-green unearthly 
artichoke plants. 

And then the leaves break out on the trees, and the petals 
drop from the fruit trees and carpet the earth with pink and 
white. The centers of the blossoms swell and grow and color: 
cherries and apples, peaches and pears, figs which close the 
flower in the fruit. All California quickens with produce, and 
the fruit grows heavy, and the limbs bend gradually under the 
fruit so Siat httle cmtches must be placed under them to 
support the weight. 

Behind the fruitfulness are men of understanding and 
knowledge, and skill, men who experiment with seed, end- 
lessly developing the techniques for greater crops of plants 
whose roots will resist the million enemies of the earth; the 
mol^, the insects, the rusts, the blights. These men work 
carefully and endlessly to perfect the seed, the roots. And 
there are the men of chemistry who spray the trees against 
pests, who sulphur the grapes, who cut out disease and rots, 
mildews and sicknesses. Doctors of preventive medicine, men 
at the borders who look for fruit flies, for Japanese beetle, men 
who quarantine the sick trees and root them out and bum 
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them, men of knowledge. The men who graft the young trees, 
tlie little vines, are the cleverest of all, for theus is a sur- 
geon’s job, as tender and delicate; and these men must liavc 
surgeons' hands and surgeons' hearts to slit the bark, to place 
the grafts, to bind the wounds and cover tlrcin from tlic air. 
Tlicse are great men. 

Along tire rows, tire cultivators move, tearing lire spring 
grass and turning it under to make a fertile earth, breaking 
flie ground to hold tire water up near the surface, ridging the 
ground in little pools for the irrigation, destroying the weed 
roots that may drink tire water away from tire trees. 

And all the time the fruit swells and the flowers break out 
in long clusters on the vines. And in the growing year the 
warmth grows and the leaves turn dark green. The prunes 
lengthen like little green bird’s eggs, and the limbs sag down 
against tire crutches under the weight. And Uic hard little 
pears take shape, and the beginning of the fuzz comes out on 
tire praches. Grape blossoms shed their tiny petals and the 
hard little beads become green buttons, and the buttons grow 
heavy. 'Tire men who work in the fields, the owners of the little 
orchards, watch and calculate. The year is hc,a\y with produce. 
And tire men are proud, for of their knowledge they can 
make tire year hca\7. Tlrey have transfomred tlic world with 
their knowledge. 'The short, lean wheat has been made big and 
productive. Little sour apples have growm large and sweet, 
and that old grape that grew among the trees and fed the 
birds its tiny fruit has mothered a thousand varieties, red and 
black, green and pale pink, purple and yellow; and each variety 
with its own flavor. 'Idrc men who work in the cxpciimcntal 
farms have made new fruits; nectarines and forty kinds of 
plums, walnuts v/ith paper shells. And always they wotk, 
selecting, grafting, changing, driving themselves, driving the 
earth to produce. 

And first the cherries ripen. Cent and a half a pound. 
Hell, \vc can't pick ’em for that. Black cherries and ted ch'-i- 
rics, full and sweet, and tlic birds cat half of each chciiy and 
the ycllowjackcts buzz into tlic holes tlic birds made. M'.d 
On the ground the seeds drop and dry with bhek shreds iianr,- 
iiig from them. 



Five dollars for forty fifty-pound boxes; trees pruned and 
sprayed, orchards cultivated — pick the fruit, put it in boxes 
load the trucks, deliver the fruit to the cannery — forty boxK 
for five dollars. We can't do it. And Ae yellow fruit falls 
heavily to the ground and splashes on the ground. The yel- 
lowjackets dig into the soft meat, and there is a smell of 
ferment and rot. 

Then the grapes— we can’t make good wine. People can’t 
buy good wine. Rip the grapes from the vines, good grapes, 
rotten grapes, xrasp-stung grapes. Press stems, press dirt and 
rot. 

But there’s mildew and formic acid in the vats. 

Add sulphur and tannic acid. 

The smell from the ferment is not the rich odor of wane, 
but the smeir of decay and chemicals. 

Oh, well. It has alcohol in it, anyway. They can get drunk. 

The little farmers watched debt creep up on them like 
the tide. They sprayed the trees and sold no crop, they pruned 
and grafted and could not pick the crop. And the men of 
knowledge have worked, have considered, and the fmit is rot- 
ting on the ground, and the decaying mash in the wine xat is 
poisoning the air. And taste the xvine — no grape flavor at all, 
just sulphur and tannic acid and alcohol. 

This little orchard will be a part of a great holding next 
year, for the debt will have choked the owner, 

'This vineyard will belong to the bank. Only the great osvn- 
ers can survive, for they own the canneries, too. And four 
pears peeled and cut in half, cooked and canned, still cost 
fifteen cents. And the canned pears do not spoil. They will 
last for years. 

The decay spreads over the State, and the sweet smell is 
a great sorrow on the land. Men who can graft the trees and 
make the seed fertile,and big can find no way to let the hungry 
people eat their produce. Men who have created new fruits in 
the world cannot create a system whereby their fruits may be 
eaten. And the failure hangs over the State like a great sonow. 

The works of the roots of the vines, of the trees, must be 
destroyed to keep up the price, and this is the saddest, bit- 
terest thing of all. Carloads of oranges dumped on the ground. 
'The people came for miles to take the fruit, but this could 
not be. How would they buy oranges at twenty cents a dozen 
if they could drive out and pick them up? And men with hoses 
squirt kerosene on the oranges, and they are angry at the 
crime, angry at the people who have come to take the fruit. 
A million people hungry, needing the fruit — ^and kerosene 
sprayed over the golden mountains. 

And the smell of rot fills the country. 
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Bum coffee for fuel in Bie ships. Bum com to heep svarm, 
it makes a hot fire. Dump potatoes in the rivers and place 
guards along tlie banks to keep the hungry people horn fishing 
Uiem out. Slaughter the pigs and bury them, and let the 
putrescence drip down into flie earth. 

There is a crime here that goes beyond denunciation. Tlicrc 
is a sorrow here that weeping cannot symbolize. Tlicre is a 
failure here that topples all our success. 'Fire fertile earth, the 
straight tree rows, the sturdy trunks, and the ripe fruit. And 
children dying of pellagra must die because a profit cannot be 
taken from an orange. And coroners must fill in the certificate 
— died of malnutrition — because the food must rot, must be 
forced to rot. 

The people come with nets to fish for potatoes in the river, 
and the guards hold them back; tlicy come in rattling cars to 
get the dumped oranges, but the kerosene is sprayed. And 
they stand still and watch tlie potatoes float by, listen to the 
screaming pigs being killed in a ditch and covered with quick- 
lime, watch the mountains of oranges slop down to a putrefy- 
ing ooze; and in the eyes of the people there is the failure; 
and in the eyes of the hungry there is a growng wiatli. In tlie 
souls of the people tlie grapes of wrath arc filling and growing 
heavy, growing heavy for the vintage. 


,pIUPTTE:R TwENTTi'-SIX 

In the Weedpatch camp, on an cs’cning when the long, 
barred clouds hung over the set sun and inflamed their edges, 
the Joad family lingered after their supper. Ma hesitated be- 
fore she started to do the dishes. 

"We got to do somepin,” she said. And she pointed at Win- 
field. "I^ok at ’im,” slie said. And when tlicy stared at the 
little boy, "He's a-jerkin’ an’ a-twistin’ in his sleep. L.ooku' ius 
Color.” TTie members of tbc family looked at the earth .aftain 
in shame. “Fried dough," Ma said. "One month "c i'. cn 
here. An’ Tom had five days’ work. ,Ajr’ Die rest 
Win’ out ever’ day, an’ no work, .^n senirt to talk, -vu !>'C 
money gone. You’re scairt to talk it out. Fver' mr.ht you k' 
cat, then you get wanderin’ away. Can't bear to tnik it 
Well, vou got to. Rosashnni ain’t far^ftom due, .an ’’JJ 

color. You got to talk it out. Now don't none c, yon r - , '. a 



till we figger somepin out. One da/ more grease an' two da}-s’ 
flour, an’ ten potatoes. You set here an’ get busyl” 

They looked at the ground. Pa cleaned his thick nails with 
his pocket knife. Uncle John picked at a sphnter on the bos 
he sat on. Tom pinched his lower lip and pulled it away from 
his teeth. 

He released his lip and said softly, “We been a-looldn’, Ma. 
Been walkin’ out sence we can’t use the gas no more. Been 
goin’ in ever’ gate, walkin’ up to ever’ house, even when we 
knowed they wasn’t gonna be nothin’. Puts a weight on ya. 
Coin’ out lookin’ for somepin you know you ain’t gonna find.” 

Ma said fiercely, “You ain’t got the right to get discour- 
aged. This here fambly’s goin’ under. You jus’ ain’t got the 
right.”_ 

Pa inspected his scraped nail. “We gotta go,” he said. 
“\Ve didn’ wanta go. ifs nice here, an’ folks is nice here. 
We’re feared we’ll have to go live in one a them Hoover- 
viUes.” 

“Well, if we got to, we got to. First thing is, we got to rat.” 

A1 broke in. “I got a tankful a gas in the tmck. I didn’ let 
nobody get into that.” 

Tom smiled. “This here A1 got a lot of sense along with 
he’s randy-pandy.” 

“Now you figger,” Ma said. “I ain’t watchin’ this here fam- 
bly starve no more. One day’ more grease. 'That’s what w’e 
got. Come time for Rosasham to lay in, she got to be fed up. 
You figgerl” 

“This here hot water an’ toilets — ” Pa began. 

“Well, we can’t eat no toilets.” 

Tom said, “They was a fella come by today lookin’ for men 
to go to Marysville. Pickin’ fruit.” 

“WeU, why don’ we go to Marysville?” Ma demanded. 

“I dunno,” said Tom. “Didn’ seem right, somehow. He 
was so anxious. Wouldn’ say how much the pay was. Said he 
idn’ knov/ exactly.” 

Ma said, “We’re a-goin’ to Marysville. I don’ care what 
the pay is. We’re a-goin’.” " 

“It's too far,” said Tom. ‘We ain’t got the money for gas(> 
line. We couldn’ get there. Ma, you say we got to figger. 1 
ain’t done nothin’ but figger the whole time.” 

Uncle John said, “Feller says they’s cotton a-comin in 1*? 
north, near a place called Tulare. That ain’t very far, the feller 

says.” - . . , 

“Well, we got to git goin’, an goin’ quick. I ain’t a-settm 
here no longer, no matter how nice.” Ma took up her bucket 
and walked toward the sanitary unit for hot v/ater. 
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"Ma gets tough,” Tom said. “I seen her a-gettin’ mad quite 
a piece now. She jus’ "boils up.” 

Pa said with relief, ‘‘"Well, she brang it into the open, any- 
ways, I been layin’ at night, a-burain’ my brains up. Now we 
can talk her out, anyways.” 

Ma came back with her bucket of steaming water. “Well,” 
she demanded, “figger anything out?” 

“Jus’ workin’ her over,” said Tom. “Now s’pose we jus’ 
move up north where that cotton’s at. We been over this 
here country. We know they ain’t nothin’ here. S’pose we 
pack up an’ shove north. 'Then when the cotton’s ready, 
we’ll be there. I kinda like to get my ban’s aioun’ some cotton. 
You got a full tank, Al?” 

“Mmos' — ^’bout two inches down.” 

“Should get us up to that place.” 

Ma poised a dish over the bucket. “Well?” she demanded. 

Tom said. “You win. We’ll move on, 1 guess. Huh, Pa?” 

"Guess we got to,” Pa said. 

Ma glanced at him. “When?” 

“Well — no need waitin’. Might’s well go in the mornin'." 

“We got to go in the momin’. I toV you what’s lef .” 

“Now, Ma, don’t think I don’ wanta go. I ain’t had a good 
gutful to eat in tw6 weeks. ’Course I filled up, but I didn’ 
take no good from it.” 

Ma plunged the dish into the bucket. “We’ll go in the 
momin’,” she said. 

Pa sniffed. “Seems like times is changed,” he said sarcas- 
tically. “Time was when a man said what we’d do. Seems like 
women is tellin’ now. Seems like it’s purty near time to get 
out a stick.” 

Ma put the clean dripping tin dish out on a box. She srniled 
down at her work. “You get your stick. Pa,” she said. “Times 
when they’s food an’ a place to set, then maybe you can use 
your stick an’ keep your skin whole. But you ain’t a-doin' your 
job, either a-thinkin’ or a-workin’. If you was, why, you could 
use your stick, an' women folks’d snifEe their nose^an’ crccp- 
mouse aroun’. But you jus’ get you a stick now an' you 3in't 
lickin’ no woman; you’re a-fightin’, ’cause I got a stick all 
laid out too.” 

Pa grinned with embanassment. “Now it ain’t good to have 
the little fellas hear you talkin’ like that,” he said. 

“You get some bacon inside the little fellas 'fore you came 
tellin’ what else is good for 'em,” said Ma. 

Pa got up in disgust and moved away, and Uncic j . 
followed him. , , . , „ , 

Ma’s hands were busy in the water, but she watcnc 
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go, and she said proudly to Tom, -“He’s aH right He ain’t 
beat. He’s like as not to take a smack at me.” 

Tom laughed. ‘Tou jus’ a-treadin’ him on?” 

“Sure,” said Ma. “Take a man, he can get worried an’ 
worried, an’ it eats out his liver, an’ purty soon he’ll jus’ laj- 
down Md die vrith his heart et out. But if you can take an’ 
make ’im mad, w'hy, he’ll be awnight. Pa, he didn’ say nothin’, 
but he’s mad nov/. Hell show me nmv. He’s awright” 

A1 got up. “I’m gonna w'alk down the row',” he said. 

“Better see the truck’s ready to go,” Tom warned hfm. 

“She’s ready ” 

“If she ain’t I’il him Iv'Ia on ya.” 

“She’s ready.” A1 strolled jauntily along the row' of tents. 

Tom sighed, “I’m a-gettin’ tired, Ma. How ’bout mahV 
me mad?” 

“You got more sense, Tom. I don’ need to make you mad. 
I got to lean on you. TTiem others — ^they’re kihda strangen, 
all but you. You w'on’t give up, Tom.” 

The job fell on him. “I don’ like it” he said. “I wanta go 
out like Al. An’ I w'anta get mad like Pa, an’ I wanta get drunk 
like Uncle John.” 

Ma shook her head. ‘Tou can’t Tom. I know. I knowed 
from the time you w'as a little fella. You can’t. They’s some 
'folks riiat’s just theirself an’ nothin’ more. There’s Al — he’s 
jus’ a young fella after a girl. You wasn’t never like that Tom,” 

“Sure I W'as,” said Tom. “StiU am.” 

“No you ain’t. Ever’thing you do is more’n you. \^Tien 
they sent you up to prison. I knowed it. You’re spoke for.” 

“Now, hla — cut it out. It ain’t true. It’s all in your hrad.” 

She stacked the knives and forks on top of the plates, “May- 
be. Maybe it’s in my head. Rosasham, you wripe up these here 
an' put ’em av/ay.” 

'Ihe girl got breathlessly to her feet and her swollen middle 
hung out in front of her. She moved sluggishly to the box 
and picked up a w'ashed dish. „ 

Tom said, “Gettin’ so rightful it’s a-pullin’ hCT eyes wide. 

“Don’t you go a-jollyin’,” said Ma. “She’s doin’ good. You 
go ’long an’ say goo’-by to anybody you wan’.’’ ^ 

“O.K.,” he said. ‘T’m gonna see how' far it is up there, 

Ma said to the girl, “He ain’t sayin’ stuff like tiiat to make 
)u feel bad. MTiere’s Ruthie an’ Winfiel’?” 

“They' snuck off after Pa. I seen ’em.” 

“Well, leave ’em go.” t iir 

Rose of Sharon moved .sluggishly about her work. Ma 
ispected her cautiously. “You feelin’ pretty good? Your 
leeks is kinda saggy'.” 

“I ain’t had milk like they said I ought” 
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“I Icnow. We Jus’ didn' have no milk.” 

Rose of Sharon said dully, “Ef Connie hadn’ went away, 
we'd a had a little house by now, with him studyin' an’ all. 
Would a got milk like I need. Would a had a nice baby. 
This here baby ain’t gonna be no good. I ought a had milk.” 
She reached in her apron pocket and put something into her 
mouth. 

Ma said, 'T seen you nibblin’ on somepin. What you 
eatin’?” 

“Nothin’.” 

“Come on, what you nibblin’ on?” 

“Jus’ a piece of slack lime. Foun’ a big hunk.” 

“Why, that’s jus’ like eatin’ dirt.” 

“I kinda feel like I wan’ it.” 

'Ma was silent. She spread her knees and tightened her 
skirt. “I know,” she said at last. “I et coal oncet when I was 
in a fambly way. Eet a big piece a coal. Granma says I shouldn’. 
Don’ you say that about the baby. You got no right even to 
think it.” 

“Got no husban’! Got no milk!” 

Ma said, “If you was a well girl, I’d take a whang at you. 
Right in the face.” She got up and went inside the tent. 
She came out and stood in front of Rose of Sharon, and she 
held out her hand. "Look!” The small gold earrings were in 
her hand. “Tliese is for' you.” 

The girl’s eyes brightened for a moment, and then she 
looked aside. “I ain’t pierced.” 

'Well, I’m a-gonna pierce ya.” Ma hurried back into the 
tent. She came back with a cardboard box. Hurriedly she 
threaded a needle, doubled the thread and tied a scries of 
knots in it. She threaded a second needle and knotted the 
thread. In the box she found a piece of cork. 

“It’ll hurt. It’ll hurt.” 

Ma stepped to her, put the cork in back of the ear lobe 
and pushed the needle through the ear, into the cork. 

'The girl hvitched. “It sticks. It’ll hurt.” 

“No more’n that.” 

‘‘Yes, it will.” 

“Well, then. Le’s see the other ear first.” She placed the 
Cork and pierced the other ear. 

"It’ll hurt.” 

“Hush!” said Ma. "It’s all done.” 

Rose of Sharon looked at her in wonder. Ma clipped the 
needles off and pulled one knot of each thread tlirough the 
lobes. 

Now,” she said. “Ever’ day we’ll pull one knot, and in a 


couple weeks it’ll be all well an’ you can wear ’em. Here 

they're your’n now. You can keep 'em.” 

Rose of Sharon touched her ears tenderly and looked at 
the tiny spots of blood on her fingers. “It didn’t hurt. lus’ 
stuck a little.” 

“You oughta been pierced long ago,” said Ma. She looked 
at the girl’s face, and she smiled in triumph. “Now get them 
dishes all done up. Your baby gonna be a good baby. Veiy 
near let you have a baby without your ears was pierced. But 
you’re safe now.” 

“Does it mean somepin?” 

“Why, ’course it does,” said Ma. “ 'Course it does.” 

A1 strolled down the street toward the dancing platform. 
Outside a neat little tent he whistled softly, and ften moved 
along the street. He walked to the edge of the grounds and 
sat down in the grass. 

The clouds over the west had lost the red edging nov/, 
and the cores were black. Al scratched his legs and looked 
toward the evening sky. 

In a few moments a blond girl walked near; she was pretty 
and sharp-featured. She sat down in the grass beside him and 
did not speak. Al put his hand on her waist and walked his 
fingers around. 

“Don’t,” she said. “You tickle.” 

“We’re goin’ away tomorra,” said Al. 

She looked at him, startled. “Tomorra? Where?” 

“Up north,” he said lightly. ^ 

“WeU, we're gonna git married, ain’t we?” 

“Sure, sometime.” 

“You said purty soonl” she cried angrily. 

“Well, soon is when soon comes.” 

“You promised.” He walked his fingers around farther. 
“Git away,” she cried. “You said we was.” 

“Well, sure we are.” 

“An’ now you’re goin’ away.” 

Al demanded, “^^at’s the matter with you? You m a 
fambly way?” 

“No, I ain’t” , . . ^ ^ „ 

Al laughed. “I jus’ been wastin’ my time, huh? 

Her chin shot out. She jumped to her feet *‘You git away 
from me, Al Joad. I don’ wanta see you no more.” 

“Aw, come on. What’s the matter?” 

“You think you’re jus’ — ^hell on wheels.” 

“Now wait a minute.” , t i- 

“You think I got to go out with you. Well, I don tl 1 gor 
lots of chances." 
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“Now wait a minute.” 

“No, sir — you git away.” 

A1 lunged suddenly, caught her by the ankle, and tapped 
her. He grabbed her when she fell pd held her and put his 
hand over her angry mouth. She tried to bite his palm, but 
he cupped it out over her mouth, and he held her do\ra 
with his other arm. And in a moment she lay still, and in 
another moment they were giggling together in the dry gr^s. 

“■\^y, we’ll be a-comin’ back purty soon,” said Al. An 
I’ll have a pocketful a jack. We’ll go down to Hollywood an’ 
see the pitchers.” 

She was lying on her back* Al bent over her. And he saw 
the bright evening star reflected in her eyes, and he saw the 
black cloud reflected in her eyes. “We’U go on the train,” 
he said. 

"How long ya think it’ll be?” she asked. 

“-Qh, maybe a month,” he said. 

The evening dark eame down and Pa and Unele John 
squatted with the heads of families out by the office. They 
studied the night and the future. The little manager, in his 
white clothes, frayed and clean, rested his elbows on the 
porch rail. His face was drawn and tired. 

Huston looked up at him. "You better get some sleep, 
mister.” 

“I guess I ought. Baby bom last night in Unit Three. I’m 
getting to be a good midwife.” 

“Fella oughta know,” said Huston. “Married fella got to 
know.” 

Pa said, “We’re a-gittin’ out in the mornin’.” 

“Yeah? Which way you goin’?” 

“Thought we’d go up north a while. Try to get in the first 
cotton. We ain’t had work. We’re outa food.” 

“Know if they’s any work?” Huston asked. 

“No, but we’re sure they ain’t none here.” 

“They will be, a little later,” Huston said. “We’ll hold on.” 
“We hate to go,” said Pa. “Folks been so nice here — an' 
™ toilets an’ all. But we got to eat. Got a tank of gas. 
That’ll get us a little piece up the road. We had a bath ever’ 
day here. Never was so clean in my life. Funny thing — use 
fa be I on’y got a bath ever’ week an’ I never seemed to stink. 
But now if I don’ get one ever’ day I stink. Wonder if taldn’ 
a bath so often makes that?” 

said^^^^^ you couldn’t smell yourself before,” the manager 
^aybe. I wisht we could stay.” 

The little manager held his temples between his palms. 


"I think there’s going to be another baby tonight," he sad. 

“^Ve gonna have one in our fambly ’fore long,” said Pk 
“I \visht we could have it here. I sure \vislit we could.” 

Tom and Willie and Jule the half-breed sat on the edge 
of the dance floor and swung their feet. 

“I got a sack of Durham,” Jule said. “Like a smoke?” 

“I sure would,” said Tom. “Ain’t had a smoke for a heil 
of a time.” He rolled the brown cigarette carefully, to keep 
down the loss of tobacco. 

“Well, sir, we’ll be sorry to see you go,” said Wilfle. “You 
folks is good folks.” 

Tom hghted his cigarette. “I , been thinkin’ about it a lot 
Jesus Christ, I wisht we could settle down.” 

Jule took back his Durham. “It ain’t nice,” he said. “I got 
a little girl. Thought when I come out here she’d get 
some schoolin’. But heU, we ain’t in one place hardly long 
enough. Jes’ gits goin’ an’ we got to drag on.” 

“I hope we don’t get in no more Hoovervilles,” said Tom. 

“I was really scairt, there.” 

“Deputies push you aroun’?” 

“I was scairt I’d kill somebody,” said Tom. “Was pn’y 
there a little while, but I was a-stewin’ aroun’ the whole time. ] 
Depity come in an’ picked up a friend’, jus’ because he talked 
outa ^m. I was jus’ stewin’ all the time.” 

“Ever been in a strike?” Willie asked. 

“No.” 

“Well, I been a-thinkin’ a lot Why don’ them depities 
get in here an’ raise hell like ever’ place else? Think that 
little guy in the office is a-stoppin’ ’em? No, sir.” 

“Well, what is?” Jule asked. 

‘TJl tell ya. It’s ’cause we’re a-workin’ together. Depity 
can’t pick on one feUa in this camp. He’s pickin’ on ffie 
wffiole dam camp. An’ he don’t dare. All we got to do is give 
a yell an’ Biey’s two hunderd men out Fella organizin’ for the 
union was a-talkin' out on the road. He says we could do 
that any place. Jus’ stick together. They ain’t raisin' hell with 
no two hunderd men. They're pickin’ on one man.” 

Weah,” said Jule, “an’ suppose you got a union? ^You got 
to have leaders. Th^Il jus’ pick up your leaders, an’ where s 
your union?” 

“Well,” said Willie, “we got to figure her out some time. 

I been out here a year, an’ wages is goin’ right on dovm. 
Fella can’t feed his fam’ly on his work now, an’ it’s gettin^ 
worse all the time. It ain’t gonna do no good to set aroun 
an’ starve. I don't know what to do. If a fella owns a team a 
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horses, he don’t raise no hell if he got to feed ’em when they 
ain’t workin’. But if a fella got men workin’ for him, he jus’ 
don’t give a damn. Horses is a hell of a lot more worth than 
men. I don’.understan’ it.” 

"Gets so I don’ v/anta think about iy’ said Jule. “An’ I 
got to think about it. I got this here little girl. You know 
how purly she is. One week they give her a prize in this camp 
'cause she's so purty. Well, what’s gonna happen to her? 
She’s gettin’ spindly. I ain’t gonna stan' it. She’s so purty. 
I’m gonna bust out.” 

"How?” Willie asked. “What you gonna do — steal some 
stuS an’ git in jail? Kill somebody an’ git hung?” 

“I don’ know,” said Jule. “Gits me nuts thinkin' about it. 
Gits me clear nuts.” 

"I’m a-gonna miss them dances,” Tom said. “Them was 
wme of the nicest dances I ever seen. Well, I'm gonna turn 
in. So long. I’ll be seein' you someplace.” He shook hands. 

“Sure will,” said Jule. 

“Well, so long.” Tom moved away into the darkness. 


In the darkness of the Joad tent Ruthie and Winfield lay 
on their mattress, and Ma lay beside them. Ruthie whis- 
pered, “Mai” 

“Yeah? Ain’t you asleep yet?” 

“Ma — they gonna have croquet where we’re goin’?” 

“I don’ know. Get some sleep. We want to get an early 
sfart." 

“Well, I wisht we’d stay here where we’re sure we got 
croquet.” 

“Shi” said Ma. 

“Ma, Winfiel’ hit a kid tonight.” 

“He shouldn’ of.” _ , 

“I know. I tol’ ’im, but he hit the kid right in the nose an 
Jesus, how the blood run downl” 

“Don’ talk like that. It ain’t a nice way to talk.” 

Winfield turned over. “That kid says we was Okies, he 
said in an outraged voice. “He says he wasn’t no Okie 'cause 
he come from Oregon. Says we was goddamn Okies. I 
socked him.” „ 

“Shi You shouldn’. He can’t hurt you callin’ names. 

“Well, I won’t let ’im,” Winfield said fiercely. 

“Shi Get some sleep.” , , ,, 

Ruthie said, “You oughta seen the blood run down all 
over his clothes.” . , , , , „ 

Ma reached a hand from under the 
Ruthie on die check with her finger. The little gir 
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piled the mattress on top of the load and bound the tarpaulin 
in place over its ridge pole. 

“A\vright, Ma,” said Tom. ‘‘She’s ready." 

Ma held a plate of cold biscuits in her hand. “Auright. 
Here. Each take one. It’s all we got.” 

Ruthie and Winfield grabbed their biscuits and climbed up 
on the load. They covered themselves vrith a blanket and 
went back to sleep, still holding the cold hard biscuits in their 
hands. Tom got into the driver’s seat and stepped on the 
starter. It buzzed a little, and then stopped. 

"Goddamn you. All” Tom cried. "You let the battery’ tun 
down.” 

A1 blustered, "How the hell was I gonna keep her up if I 
ain’t got gas to run her?” 

Tom chuckled suddenly. “Well, I don' know how, but it’s 
your fault. You got to crank her.” 

“I tell you it ain’t my fault.” 

Tom got out and found the crank under the seat. “It’s my 
fault,” he said. 

"Gimme that crank.” A1 seized it. "Pull down the spark so 
she don’t take my arm off.” 

.‘:D.K. Twist her tail.” 

A1 labored at the crank, around and around. The engine 
caught, spluttered, and roared as Tom choked the car deli- 
cately. He raised the spark and reduced the throttle. 

Ma climbed in beside him. “We woke up es'cr’body in tlie 
camp,” she said. 

“'rhey’ll go to sleep again.” 

A1 climbed in on the other side. "Pa ’n’ Uncle John got 
up top,” he said. “Coin’ to steep again.” 

Tom drove toward the main gate. The watchman came 
out of the office and played his flashlight on the truck. 
"Wait a minute.” 

"What ya want?” 

“You checkin’ out?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well, I got to cross you off.” 

‘‘O.K." 

"Know which way you’re goin’7” 

"Well, we're gonna tsy up north.” 

“Well, good luck,” said the watchman. 

“Same to you. So long.” 

The truck edged slowly over the big hump and into the 
road. Tom retraced the road he had driven before, past 
Wecdpatch and west until he came to 99, then norlli on the 
great paved road, toward Bakersfield. It was growing light 
when he came into the outskirts of the city. 
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Tom ^id, “Ever’ place you look is restaurants. An’ them 
places all got coffee. Looldt that all-nighter there. Bet they 
got ten gallons a coffee in there, all hotl” 

“Aw, shut up,” said A!.. 

Tom grinned over at him. “Well, I see you got yaself a 
girl right off.” 

‘Well, what of it?” 

“He’s m^ this momin’, Ma. He ain’t good company.” 

A1 said irritably. “I’m goin’ out on my own purty soon. 
Fella can make his way lot easier if he ain’t got a famhly.” 

Tom said, “You’d have yaself a fambly in nine months. I 
seen you playin’ aroun’.” 

“Ya crazy,” said Al. “I’d get myself a job in a garage an’ 
I’d eat in restaurants ” 

“An’ you’d have a vdfe an’ Jdd in nine months.” 

“I tell ya I w’ouldn’.” 

Tom said, “You’re a wise guy, Al. You gonna take some 
heatin’ over the head.” 

“Who’s gonna do it?” 

“They’ll always be guys to do it,” said Tom. 

“You think jus’ because you ” 

“Now you jus’ stop that,” Ma broke in. 

‘1 done it,” said Tom. “I w-as a-badgerin’ him. I didn't 
mean no harm, Al. I didn’ know you liked that girl so much.” 

“I don’t like no girls much.” 

“Awright, then, you don’t You ain’t gonna get no argu- 
ment out of me.” 

The truck came to the edge of the city. “Look a them hot- 
dog Stan's — hunderds of ’em,” said Tom. 

Ma said, “Torn! I got a dollar put away. You wan’ coSee 
bad enough to spen’ it?” 

“No, Ma. I’m jus’ foolin’.” 

“You can have it if you wan’ it bad enou^.’’ 

*‘I wonldn’ take it.” 

Al said, “’ITien shut up about coffee.” ^ 

Tom was ^ent for a time. “Seems hke I got my fool m it 
all the time,” he said. “Tliere’s the road w'e run up ffiat ihghL 

“I hope we don’t ne\'er have nothin’ like that again,”- said 
Ma. “That was a bad night.” 

“I didn’ like it none either.” 

The sun rose on their right, and the great shadow of me 
truck ran beside them, flicking over the fence posts beside 
the road. They ran on past the rebuilt Hooverville. 

“Look,” said Tom. “They got new people there. Loo-te 

i’TiP QiJTTlP TlTof*P 

Al came slowly out of his sullenness. “Fella tol’ me some 
a them people been burned out fifteen-twenty times. Sajs 
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they jus’ go hide down, the willows an’ then they come out 
an’ build ’em another weed shack. Jus’ like gophers. Got so 
use' to it they don’t even get mad no more, this fella says. 
They jus’ figger it’s like bad weather.” 

“Sure was bad weather for me that night,” said Tom. They 
moved up the wide highway. And the sun’s warmth made 
them shiver. “Gettin’ snappy in the momin’,” said Tom. 
“Winter’s on tlie way. I jus’ hope we can get some money 
'fore it comes. Tent ain't gonna be nice in the winter.” 

Ma sighed, and then she straightened her head. “Tom,” 
she said, “we gotta have a house in tlie wanter. I tell ya we 
got to. Ruthie’s awright, but Winfiel' ain’t so strong. We 
got to have a house when the rains come. I heard it jus’ 
rains cats aroun’ here.” 

“We’ll get a house, Ma. You res’ easy. You gonna have a 
house.” 

“Jus’ so’s it’s got a roof an’ a floor. Jus’ to keep the little 
fellas ofPn the groan’,” 

“We’ll try, Ma.” 

“I don’ v/anna worry ya now.” 

“We’ll try, Ma.” 

“I jus’ get panicky sometimes,” she said. “I jus’ lose my 
spunk.” 

“1 never seen you when you lost it.” 

• "Nights I do, sometimes.” 

There came a harsh hissing from the front of the truck. 
Tom grabbed the wheel tight and he thrust the brake doum 
to the floor. The truck bumped to a stop. Tom sighed. “Well, 
there she is.” He leaned back in tlie seat. A1 leaped out and 
ran to the right front tire. 

"Great big nail,” he called. 

"We got any tire patch?” 

“No,” said Al. “Used it all up. Got patch, but no glue 
stuff.” 

Tom turned and smiled sadly at Ma. “You shouldn’ a^ tol’ 
about that dollar,” he said. “We’d a fixed her some way.” He 
got out of the car and went to the flat tire. 

Al pointed to a big nail protruding from tlie flat casing. 
"There she isl” 

“If they’s one nail in the county, we run over it” 

“Is it bad?” Ma called. 

“No, not bad, but we got to fix her.” 

The family piled down from the top of tlie truck. “Punc- 
ture?” Pa aske^ and then he saw the tire and was silent 

Tom moved Ma from the scat and got tlie can of tire 
patch from underneath tlie cushion. He unrolled the rubber 
patch and took out tlie tube of cement, squeezed it gently. 




“She’s almos’ dry,” he said. “Maybe .the/s enough. Araght, 
Al. Bloch the back wheels. Le’s get her jaclced up," 

Tom and AI worked well together. They put stones be- 
hind the -wheels, put the jack under the front axle, and lifted 
the weight off the limp casing. Th^ ripped off the casing. 
They found the hole, dipped a rag in the gas tank and washed 
the tube around the hole. And then, while Al held the tube 
tight over his knee, Tom tore the cement tube in two and 
spread the little fluid thinly on the rubber with his pocket 
knife. He scraped the gum delicately, “Now let her di)' while 
I cut a patch.” He trimmed and beveled the edge of the blue 
patch. Al held the lube tight while Tom put the patch tender- 
ly in place. “There! Now bring her to tie mnning board 
while I tap her with a hammer/’ He pounded the patch care- 
fully, then stretclmd the tube and watched the edges of the 
patch. “There sheds! She's gonna hold. Stick her on the rim 
an’ we’ll puinp her up. Looks like you keep your buck, Ma.” 

AI said, “I wisht we had a spare. We got to get us a spar^ 
Tom, on a rim an’ all pumped up. Then we can fix a punc- 
ture at night,” 

“When we get money for a spare we’llfget us some coffee 
an’ side-meat instead,” Tom said. 

The light momiiig traffic buzzed by on the highway, and 
the sun grew warm and bright A wind, gentle and sighing, 
blew in puffs from the southwest, and the mountains ou both 
sides of the great valley were indistinct in a pearly mist. 

Tom was pumping at the tire when a roadster, coming 
from the nora, stopped on the other side of the road. A 
brown-faced man dressed in a light gr^ business suit got out 
and walked across to the truck. He was bareheaded. He smiled, 
and his teeth were very white against his brown sldn. He 
wore a massive gold wedding ring-on tbe third finger of his 
left hand. A little gold football bung on a slender chain across 
his vest. 

“Morning,” he said pleasantly. ^ 

Tom stopped pumping and looked up. “Moruin’. ’ 

The man ran his fingers through his^ coarse, short, gray- 
ing hair. “You people looking for work?” 

“We sure are, mister, LooHn’ even under boards.’ 

“Can you pick peaches?” 

“We never done it,” Pa said. 

“We can do anything,” Tom said hurriedly. “We can picK 

anything there is." ,,11. 

The man fingered his gold football. ’^Vell, there s plenty 
of work for you about forty miles north.” 

“We’d sure admire to get ih’’ said Tom, “You tell us how 
to get there, an’ we’H go a-lopin’.” 
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^ The forenoon taffic on the highway increased, salsroea 
• in SMy coupes ssrith the insignia of their companies painted 
on the doors, red and white gasoline trucks dragging clink- 
ing chains behind them, great square-doored s’ans from whole- 
sale grocery hoi^, delivering produce. The country v.-as rich 
along the roadside. There were orchards, hrasy leafed in their 
prime, and M'nej-ards with the long green crawlers carpeting 
the ground between the ross^s. There were melon patches and 
grain fields. White houses stood in the greenery, roses groRina 
over them. And the sun was gold and warm.. 

In the front seat of the truck Ma and Tom and A1 were 
overcome wdth happiness. 'T ain’t really felt so good for a 
long time,” hla said. “ ’F we pick plenty peaches v/e 
get a house, pay rent e^’en, for a couple months. We gofto 
have a house.” 

A1 said, “I’m a-gonua save up. ITI save np an’ fiien I’m 
a-goin’ in a towm an’ get me a job in a garage. live in a room 
an’ eat in restaurants. Go to. the mown’ pitchers everi damn 
night Don’ cost much. Cowboy pitchers.” His hands tight- 
ened on the wheel. 

The radiator bubbled and hissed steam. ‘Did you SS her 
up?” Tom asked. 

“Yeah. 'Wind’s Idnda behind ns. That’s what makes hs: 
boil.” 

“It’s a aw-ful ruce day,” Tom said. “Use’ ta work there in 
McAlester an’ think all the things I’d do. I’d go in a sttaight 
line way to hell an’ gone an’ never stop nowheres. Seems 
like a long time ago. Seems like it’s years ago I svas in. Tbey 
was a guard made it tough. I was gonna lay for 'im. Guess 
that’s w'hat makes me mad at cops. Seems like es’er’. cop got 
his fece. He use’ fa get red in the fece. Looked like a pig. Had 
a brother out w'est, they said. Use’ ta get fel^ paroled to his 
brother, an’ then they had to w'ork for nothin'. If they raised 
a stink, they’d get sent back for brealdn’ parole. That’s what 
the fellers said,” ' 

‘Don’ think about it,” Ma begged him. ‘T’m a-gonna 
in a lot a stuff to eat. Lot a Sour an’ lard,” 

“Might’s well think about it,” said Tom. 'Try to shut it 
out, an’ it’ll whang hack at me. The}' w'as a screwball. 
toT you ’bout him. Looked like Happy Hooligan, 

Idnda fella. Alw'a}'s was gonna make a break. Fellas all caiied 
him Hooligan.” Tom laughed to himself. 

‘Don’ think about it,” Ma begged. 

“Go on,” said AI. ‘TeD about die feha.” 

“It don’t hurt nothin’, Ala,” Tom said. “This fella 
ways gonna break out. Alske a plan, he w'ould; but he coulm 
keep it to bisself an’ purty soon everibody knowed it, even tne 
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warden. He'd make his break an’ they’d take ’im by the han’ 
an’ lead 'im back. Well, one time he drawed a plan where 
he’s goin’ over. ’Course he showed it aroun’, an’ ever’body 
kep’ still. An’ he hid out, an’ ever’bbdy kep’ still. So he’s got 
himself a rope somewheres, an' he goes over the wall. 'The/ s 
sk guards outside with a great big sack, an’ Hooligan comes 
quiet down the rope an’ they )us’ hoi’ the sack out an’ he goes 
right inside. 'ITrey tie up the mouth an’ take’ im back inside. 
Fellas laughed so hard they like to died. But it busted Hooli- 
gan’s spirit. He jus’ cried an’ cried, an’ moped aroun’ an’ got 
sick. Hurt his feelin’s so bad. Cut his wrists with a pin an’ 
bled to death ’cause his feelin’s was hurt. No harm in ’im at 
all. They’s all kinds a screwballs in stir.” 

“Don’ talk about it,” Ma said. "I knowed Purty Boy 
Floyd’s ma. He wan’t a bad boy. Jus’ got drove in a comer.” 

'file sun moved up toward noon and the shadow of the 
truck grew lean and moved in under the wheels. 

“Mus’ be Pixley up the road,” A1 said. “Seen a sign a little 
back.” They drove into the little town and turned eastward 
on a nanower road. And the orchards lined the way and made 
an aisle. 

“Hope we can find her easy,” Tom said. 

Ma said, “'That fella said the Hooper ranch. Said anybody’d 
tell us. Hope they’s a store near by. Might get some credit, 

I with four men workin’. I could get a real nice supper if they’d 
gimme some credit. Make up a big stew maybe.” 

“An’ coffee,” said Tom. “Might even get me a sack a Dur- 
ham. I ain't had no tobacca of my own for a long time.” 

Far ahead the road was blocked with cars, and a line of 
white motorcycles was drawn up along the roadside. “Mus’ 
be a wreck,” Tom said. 

As they drew near a State policeman, in boots and Sam 
Browne belt, stepped around the last parked car. He held up 
his hand and A1 pulled to a stop. 'Tlie policeman leaned con- 
fidentially on the side of the car. “Where you going?” 

A1 sai4 “Fella said Urey was work pickin’ peaches up this 
way.” 

“Want to work, do you?” 

“Damn right,” said Tom. 

“O.K. Wait here a minute,” He moved to the side of die 
road and called ahead. “One more. 'That’s six cars ready. Bet- 
ter take this batch through.” 

Tom called, “Heyl 'Wiat’s the matter?” 

The patrol man lounged back. “Got a little trouble up 
ahead. Don’t you worry. You’ll get through. Just follow the 
line.” 

'Tliere came the splattering blast of motorcycles starting. 
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The line of cars moved on, with the Joad tmck last Two mo- 
torcycles led the rvay, and two followed. 

Tom said uneasily, "I wonder what's a matter.” 

“Maybe the road's out” -Al suggested. 

“Don' need four cops to lead us. I don’t like it” 

The motorcycles ahead speeded up. 'Die line of old cars 
speeded up. A1 hurried to keep in back of the last car. 

“These here is our own people, all of ’em,” Tom said. “I 
don’ like this.” 

Suddenly the leading policemen turned o£E the road into 
a %vide graveled entrance. The old cars whipped after them. 
The motorcycles roared their motors. Tom saw a line of men 
standing in the ditch beside the road, saw their mouths open 
as though they were yelling, saw their shaking fists and their 
furious faces. A stout woman ran toward the cars, but a roaring 
motorcycle stood in her way. A high wire gate swung open. 
The. sis old cars moved through and the gate closed behind 
them. The four motorcycles turned arid sped back in the di- 
rection from which they, had come. And now that ihe motors 
were gone, the distant yelling of the men in the ditch could 
be heard. Two men stood beside the graveled road. Each one 
carried a shotgun. ' - 

One called, “Go on, go on. What the hell are you waiting 
for?” 'The six cars moved ahead, turned a bend and came sud- 
denly on the peach camp. . _ 

There were fifty little square, flat-roofed boxes, each with a 
door and a window, and the whole group in a square. A water 
tank stood high on one edge of the camp. And a httle grocery 
store stood on the, other side. At the end of each row of square 
houses stood two men armed rvith shotguns and wearing big 
silver stars pinned to their shirts. 

The six cars stopped. Two bookkeepers moved from car to 
car. “Want to work?” ^ ~ 

Tom answered, “Sure, but what is this?” 

“That’s not your affair. Want to wnrk?” 

“Sure we do.” 

“Name?” ' ' 

“Joad.” 

“How many men?’^ 

“Four.” 

‘Women?” 

‘Two.” 

“Kids?” 

“Two.” 

“Can all of you work?” 

“Why — I guess so.” ,, 

“O.K. Find house sixty-three. W^’ages five cents a box. iso 
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bruised fruit. All right, move along now. Go to work right 
away.” 

The cars moved on. On the door of each square red house 
a number was painted. “Sixty,” Tom said. “There’s sixty. 
Must be down tiiat way. There, sixty-one, sixty-two — There 
she is.” 

A1 parked the truck close to the door of the little house. 
The family came down from the top of the truck and looked 
about in bewilderment. Two deputies approached. They 
looked closely into each face. 

“Name?” 

“Joad,” Tom said impatiently. “Say, what is this here?” 

One of the deputies took out a long list “Not here. Ever 
see these here? Look at the license. Nope. Ain’t got it. Guess 
they're O.K.” 

“Now you look here. We don't want no trouble with you. 
Jes’ do your work and mind your orvn business and you'll be 
all right.” The two turned abruptly and walked away. At the 
end of the dusty street they sat down on two boxes and their 
position commanded the length of the street. 

Tom stared after them. “They sure do wanta make us feel 
at home.” 

Ma opened the door of the house and stepped inside. ’The 
floor was splashed with grease. In the one room stood a rusty 
tin stove and nothing more. 'The tin stove rested on four 
bricks and its rusty stovepipe went up through the roof. 'The 
room smelled of srveat and grease. Rose of Sharon stood be- 
side Ma. "We gonna live here?” 

Ma was silent for a moment. “Why, sure,” she said at last. 
“It ain’t so bad once we wash it out. Get her mopped.” 

“I like the tent better,” the girl said. 

"This got a floor,” Ma suggested. “This here wouldn’ leak 
when it rains.” She turned to the door. “Might as well un- 
load,” she said. 

The men unloaded the truck silently. A fear had fallen on 
them. 'The great square of boxes was silent. A woman went 
by in the street but she did not look at them. Her head was 
sunk and her dirty gingham dress was frayed at the bottom in 
little flags. 

The pall had fallen on Ruthic and Winfield. 'They did not 
dash away to inspect the place. Tliey stayed close to tlie truck, 
close to the family. They looked forlornly up and dorvn the 
dusty street. Winfield found a piece of baling wire and he 
bent it back and fortli until it broke. He made a little crank 
of the shortest piece and turned it around and around in his 
hands. 

Tom and Pa were cartydng the mattresses into the house 
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when a clerk appeared. He wore khald trousers and a hloe 
■ shirt and a black necktie. He wore silver-bound ej'eglasses, and 
his eyes, through the thick lenses, v/ere weak and red, and the 
pupils were staring little bull’s eyes. He leaned forward to 
look at Tom. 

“I want to get you checked down,” he said. “How many of 
you going to work?” 

Tom said, “They’s four men. Is this here hard v/ork?” 

“Picking peaches,” the clerk said. “Piece work. Give five 
cents a box.” 

“Ain’t no reason why the little fellas can’t help?” 

“Sure not, if they’re careful.” 

Ma stood in the doorway. “Soon’s I get settled down I’ll 
come out an’ help. We got nothin’ to eat, mister. Do we get 
paid right off?” 

“Weil, no, not money right off. But you can get credit at 
the store for what you got coming.” 

“Come on, let’s hurry,” Tom said, “I want ta get some 
meat an’ bread in me tonight. Where do we go, mister?” 

“I’m going out there now. Come with me.’’ 

Tom and Pa and A1 and Uncle John walked with him 
down the dusty street and into the orchard, in among the 
peach trees. The narrow leaves were beginning to turn a pale 
yellow. The peaches were little globes of gold and red on the 
branches. Among the trees were piles of empty boxes. The 
pickers scurried about, filling their buckets from the branches, 
putting the peaches in the boxes, carrying the boxes to the 
checking station; and at the stations, where the piles of filled 
boxes waited for the trucks, clerks waited to check against the 
names of the pickers. 

“Here’s four more,” the guide said to a clerk. 

“O.K. Ever picked before?” 

“Never did,” said Tom. 

‘“Well, pick careful. No bruised fruit, no windfalls. Braise 
your fruit an’ we won’t check 'em. There’s some buckets. ’ 

Tom picked up a three-gallon bucket and looked at it. ‘ Full 
a holes on the bottom.” 

“Sure,” said the near-sighted clerk. “That keqis pe^le 
from stealing them. All right — down in that section. Get 
going.” . . 

The four Joads took their buckets and went mto the 
orchard. “They don’t waste no time," Tom said. 

“Christ A^vmighty,” AI said. "I ruther work in a garage- 

Pa had followed docilely into the field. He turned suddenly 
on Al. “Now you jus’ quit it,” he said. “You been a-hankran 
an’ a-complainin’ an’ a-bullblown’. You get to work. You 
ain’t so big I can’t lick you yet.” 
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Al's face turned red wth anger. He started to bluster. 

Tom moved near to him. "Come on, Al,” he said quietly, 
"Bread an' meat. We got to get 'em.” 

They reached for the fruit and dropped them in the buck- 
ets. Tom ran at his work. One bucket full, two buckets. He 
dumped them in a box. Three buckets. The box was full. “I 
)us’ made a nickel,” he called. He picked up the box and 
walked hurriedly to the station. “Here’s a nickel’s worth,” he 
said to the checker. 

The man looked into the box, turned over a peach or two. 
“Put it over there. That’s out,” he .said. “I told you not to 
bruise them. Dumped 'em outa the bucket, didn't you? Well, 
every damn peach is bruised. Can’t check that one. Put 'em 
in easy or you’re working for nothing.” 

“Why — goddamn it ” 

“Now go easy. I warned you before you started.” 

Tom’s eyes drooped sullenly. “O.K,” he said. “O.K.” He 
went quickly back to the others. “Might’s well dump what 
you got," he said. “Yours is the same as mine. Won't take 

ff 

cm. 

“Now, what the hell!” Al began. 

"Got to pick easier. Can’t drop ’em in the bucket. Got to 
lay 'em in.” 

They started again, and this time they handled the fruit 
gently. The boxes filled more slowly. “We could figger some- 
pin out, I bet,” Tom said. “If Ruthie an’ Winfiel’ or Rosa- 
sharn jus' put 'em in the boxes, we could work out a system.” 
He carried his newest box to the station. “Is this here worth 
a nickel?" 

The checker looked them over, dug down several layers. 
“That’s better,” he said. He checked box in. “Just take 
it easy.” 

Tom hurried back. "I got a nickel,” he called. “I got a 
nickel. On'y got to do that there twenty times for a dollar.” 

They worked on steadily through the afternoon. Rutliie and 
Winfield found tJiem after a while. “You got to work,” Pa 
told them. “You got to put the peaches careful in tlie box. 
Here, now, one at a time.” 

The children squatted down and picked the peaches out of 
tlie extra bucket, and a line of buckets stood ready for them. 
Tom carried the full boxes to tire station. “Tlrat’s seven, be 
said. ‘‘Tliat’s eight. Forty cents we got. Get a nice piece of 
meat for forty cents.” ^ „ 

The afternoon passed. Ruthie tried to go away. “I m far d, 
she whined. “I got to rest.” 

“You got to stay right where you’te at,” said Fa. 
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Uncle Jotn piclced slowly. He filled one bucl-et to tw'o of 
Tom s. His pace didn’t change. 

In mid-aftemoon Ma came- trudging out. “I would a come 
before, but Rosasham fainted,” she said. ”Jes’ fainted away," 

'Tou been eatin' peaches," she said to the children. “Well, 
they’ll blast you out” Ma's stubby body moved quickly. She 
abandoned her bucket quickly and picked into her apron. 
When the sun went down they had picked twenty boxes. 

Tom set the twentieth box down. “A buck,” he said. “How 
long do we work?” 

“Work till dark, long as you can see.” 

“Well, can we get credit now? Ma oughta go in an' buy 
some stuff to eat” 

“Sure. I’ll give you a slip for a dollar now.” He -wrote on 
a strip of paper and handed it to Tom. 

He took it to Ma. “Here you are. You can get a dollar’s 
W’^orth of stuff at the store.” 

Ma put down her bucket and straightened her shoulders. 
“Gets you, the first time, don't it?” \ 

“Sure. We’U all get used to it right off. Roll on in an’ get 
some food.” 

Ma said, “What’U you like to eat?” 

“Meat,” said Tom. “Meat an’ bread an’ a big pot a cofiee 
with sugar in. Great big piece a meat” 

Ruthie wailed, “Ma, we’re far'd.” 

“Better come along in, then.” 

“They was far'd when they started/' Pa said. “Wild as rab- 
bits they're a-gettin’. Ain't gonna be no good at aH 'less v/e 
can pin 'em down.” 

“Soon’s we get set down, they’ll go to school,” said Ma. 
She trudged away, and Ruthie and Winfield tirrudly followed 
her. 

“We got to work ever' day?” Winfield asked. 

Ma stopped and waited. She took his hand and -v/alked 
along hol<hng it “It ain’t hard work,” she said. “Be good for 
you. An' you’re helpin’ us. If we all work, purty soon we H hve 
in a nice house. We aU got to help.” 

“But I got so far'd.” i 

“I know. I got far’d too. Everibody gets wore out Got to 
think about other stuff. Think about when youU go to 


“I don’t wanta go to no school. Ruthie don t, neimCT. 
Them kids that goes to school, we seen ’em, Ma. Snotsl Galls 
us Okies. We seen ’em. I ain’t a-goin’,” . , • 

Ma looked pityingly down on his strav; hair. “Don give us 
no trouble right now,” she begged. “Soon’s we get on oiu 
feeb you can be bad. But not now. We got too much, now. 
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"I et six of them peaches,” Ruthie said. 

“Well, you'll have the sHtters. An’ it ain’t close to no 
toilet v/here we are.” 

The company’s store was a large shed of corrugated iron. 
It had no display window. Ma opened the screen door and 
went in. A tiny man stood behind the counter. He was com- 
pletely bald, and his head was blue-white.. Large, brown eye- 
brows covered his eyes in such a high arch that his face seemed 
surprised and a little frightened. His nose was long and thin, 
and curved like a bird’s beak, and his nostrils were blocked 
with light brown hair. Over the sleeves of his blue shirt he 
wore black sateen sleeve protectors. He was leaning on his 
elbows on the counter when Ma entered. 

“Afternoon,” she said. 

He inspected her with interest. 'The arch over his eyes be- 
came higher. “Howdy." 

“I got a slip here for a dollar.” 

“You can get a dollar’s worth,” he said, and he giggled 
shrilly. “Yes, sir. A dollar’s worth. One dollar’s worth.” He 
moved his hand at the stock. “Any of it.” He pulled his sleeve 
protectors up neatly, 

“Thought I’d get a piece of meat.” 

“Got all kinds,” he said. “Hamburg, like to have some ham- 
burg? Twenty cents a pound, Hamburg.” 

“Ain’t that awful high? Seems to me Hamburg was fifteen 
las’ time I got some.” 

“Well,” he giggled softly, “yes, it’s high, an’ same tiine it 
ain't high. Time you go on in town for a couple poun’s of 
Hamburg, it’ll cos’ you ’bout a gallon gas. So you see it ain’t 
really high here, ’cause you got no gallon a gas.” 

_ -Ma said sternly, “It didn’ cos’ you no gallon a gas to get 
it out here.” 

He laughed delightedly. “You’re lookin' at it b^s-ackwards,” 
be said. “We ain't a-buyin' it, we’re a-scllin’ it. If wc was 
buyin' it, wby, that’d be difierent.” 

Ma put two fingers to her mouth and frowned with thought. 
“It looks all full a fat an’ gristle.” 

“1 ain’t guarantecin’ she won’t cook down, ’ me store- 
keeper said. “I ain’t guarantecin’ I’d eat her myself; but tijcy s 
lots of stuff I wouldn’ do.” , n t 

Ma looked up at Ihm fiercely for a mornent. She controlled 
her voice. "Ain’t you got some cheaper kind a meat? 

“Soup bones,” he said. "Ten cents a pound. 

“But them’s jus’ bones.” . , » 

“Them’s jes’ bones,” he said. “Make mce soup. ]cs bones. 

“Got any boilin’ beef?” , „ 

“Oh, yeahl Sure. Tliat's two bits a poun . 
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“Maybe I can't get no meat,” Ma said, “But they v^-ant 
meat. They said they wanted meaL” 

“Evefbody wants meat— needs meat That hamburg is 
purty nice stuff. Use the grease that comes out a her for gravy. 
Pu^ nice. No waste. Don't throw no bone way.” 

“Hov/ — ^how much is side-meat?” 

"‘Well, now you're gettin’ into fancy stuff, Christmas stuff. 
Thanksgivin’ stuff. Thirty-five cents a poun'. I could sell you 
turkey cheaper, if I had some turkey.” 

Ma sighed. “Give me two pounds hamburg.” 

“Yes, ma'am.” He scooped the pale meat on a piece of 
waxed paper. “An' what else?” 

“Well, some bread.” 

“Right here. Fine big loaf, fifteen cents.” 

“That there's a twelve-cent loaf.” 

“Sure, it is. Go right in town an' get her for twelve cents. 
Gallon a gas. What else can I sell you, potatoes?” 

“Yes, potatoes,” 

“Five pounds for a quarter.” 

Ma moved menacingly toward him. “I heard enough from 
you. I know v/hat they cost in town.” 

The little man clamped his mouth tight "Then go git ’em 
in town.” 

Ma looked at her knuckles. “What is this?" she asked softly. 
“You own this here store?” 

“No. I Jus' work here.” 

“Any reason you got to make fun? That help you any?” 
She regarded her shiny wriiikled hands. The lirtle man was 
silent. "Who owns this here store?” 

“Hooper Ranches, Incorporated, ma’am.” 

“An’ they set the prices?” 

'Tes, ma’am,” 

She looked up, smiling a little. “Ever’body comes in talks 
like me, is mad?” 

He hesitated for a moment. “Yes, ma'am.” 

“An' that's why you make fun?” 

“What cha mean?” 

“Doin’ a dirty thing like this. Shames ya, don’t it? Got to 
act flip, huh?” Her voice was gentle. The clerk v/atched her, 
fascinated. He didn’t answer, “That’s how it is,” Ma said 
finally. “Forty cents for meat, fifteen for bread, quarter for 
potatoes. That’s eighty cents. Coffee?” 

“Twenty cents Bie cheapest ma’am.” 

“An’ that’s the dollar. Seven of us workin’, an’ that s sup- 
per.” She studied her hand. “Wrap ’em up,” she said quickly. 

‘Yes, ma’am,” he said. “Thanks.” He put the potatoes in 
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a bag and folded the top carefully down. His eyes slipped to 
Ma, and then hid in his work again. She watched him, and she 
smiled a little. 

“How’d you get a job like this?” she asked, 

“A fella got to eat,” he began; and then, belligerently, “A 
fella got a right to eat.” . 

“\^at fella?” Ma asked. 

He placed the four packages on the counter. “Meat,” he 
said. “Potatoes, bread, coffee. One dollar, even,” She handed 
him her slip of paper and watched while he entered the name 
and the amount in a ledger. "There,” he said. "Now we’re all 
even.” 

Ma picked up her bags. “Say,” she said- "We got no sugar 
for the coffee. My boy Tom, he wants sugar. Look!” she said. 
"They’re a-workin’ out there. You let me have some sugar an’ 
I’ll bring the slip in later.” 

The little man looked away — took his eyes as far from Ma 
as he could. “I can’t do it,” he said softly. “That’s the rule. I 
can’t. I’d get in trouble. I’d get canned.” 

“But they’re a-workin’ out in the field now. ’They got 
more’n a dime cornin’. Gimme ten cents of sugar. Tom, he 
wanted sugar in his coffee. Spoke about it.” 

“I can’t do it, ma’am. 'That’s the rule. No slip, no gro- 
ceries. 'The manager, he talks about that all the time. No, I 
can’t do it. No, I can’t They’d catch me. They always catch 
fellas. Always. I can’t” 

“For a dime?” 

“For anything, ma’am.” He looked pleadingly at her. And 
then his face lost its fear. He took ten cents from his pocket 
and rang it up in the cash register. “There,” he said witii re- 
lief; He pulled a little bag from under tlie counter, whipped 
it open and scooped some sugar into it, weighed the bag. and 
added a little more sugar. “'There you are,” he said. “Now 
it’s all right You bring in your slip an’ I’ll get my dime back.’ 

Ma studied him. Her hand went blindly out and put tlic 
little bag of sugar on the pile in her arm. “Thanks to you,’ 
she said quietly. She started for the door, and when riic 
reached it, she turned about. “Tm learnin’ one thing good, 
she said. “Learnin’ it all a time, ever’ day. If you’re in trouble 
or hurt or need — go to poor people. 'liicy’re the only ones 
that’ll help — the only ones.” 'The screen door slammed be- 
hind her. , , , 

The little man leaned his elbows on tlic counter and loo.' 
after her svith his surprised c>’cs. A plump tortoise slicll c 
leaped up on the counter and stalked lazily 
rubbed sideways against his arms, and he rc.achcd ou 


his hand and pulled it against his cheek. The catpuned loud- 
ly, and the tip of its tail jerked back and forth. 

Tom and A1 and Pa and Uncle John vi'alked in from the 
orchard when the dusk was deep. Their feet were a little 
heavy against the road. 

“You wouldn’ think jus’ reachin’ up an’ picldn’d get you 
in the hack,” Pa said. 

“Be aivright in a couple daj’s,” said Tom. “Say, Pa, after 
we eat I’m a-gonna walk out an’ see what all that fes is out- 
side the gate. It’s been a-worb'n’ on me. Wanta come?” 

‘TnIo,” smd Pa. “I like to have a Httle while to jus’ work 
an’ not think about nothin’. Seems like I jus’ been beatin’ 
my brains to death for a heU of a long time. No, I’m gonna 
set awhile, an’ then go to bed.” 

“How ’bout you, AI?” 

A1 looked away. “Guess I’ll look aroun’ in here, first,” he 
said. 

“^Vell, I know Uncle John won’t come. Guess I’ll go her 
alone. Got me aU curious.” 

Pa said, “I’ll get a hell of a lot curiouser ’fore'I’H do any- 
thing about it — ^with all them cops out there.” 

“Maybe they ain’t there at night,” Tom suggested. 

‘Well, I ain’t goima find out. An’ you better not teU Ma 
where you’re a-goin’. She’ll jus’ squirt her head off -worrjin’.” 

Tom turned to AI. “Ain’t you curious?” 

“Guess I’ll jes’ look aroun’ this here camp,” AI said. 

“Lookin’ for girls, huh?” 

“Mindin’ my own business,” AI said acidly. 

“I’m stiU a-goin’,” said Tom. 

They emerged &om the orchard into the dusty street be- 
tw'een the red shacks. The low yellow light of kerosene lan- 
terhs shone from some of the doorways, and inside, in the 
half-gloom, the black shapes of people moved about. At the 
end of the street a guard still sat, his shotgun resting against 
his knee. 

Tom paused as he passed the guard. “Got a place where a 
feUa can get a bath, mister?” 

The guard studied him in the half-light. At last he said, 
“See that svater tank?” 

‘Teah.” 

“Well, there’s a hose over there.” 

“Any warm water?” 

“Say, who in hell 3 "Ou think you are, J. P. Morgan? 

“No,” said Tom. “No, I sure don’t. Good night, mister. 

Hie guard gmnted contemptuously. “Hot water, for 
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Christ’s sake. Be wantin’ tubs next.” He stared glunrly after 
the four Joads. 

A second guard came around the end house. “ ’S’matter, 
Mack?” 

“Why, them goddamn Okies. 'Is they warm water?’ he 
says.” 

The second guard rested his gun butt on the ground. “It’s 
them gov’ment camps,” he said. “I bet that fella been in a 
gov'ment camp. We ain’t gonna have no peace till we svipe 
mem camps out. They’ll be wantin’ clean sheets, first thing 
we know.” 

Mack asked, “How is it out at the main gate — ^hear any- 
thing?” 

“Well, they was out there yellin’ all day. State police got 
it in hand. 'They’re runnin' the hell outa them smart guys. I 
heard they’s a long lean son-of-a-bitch spark-pluggin' the 
thing. Fella says they'll get him tonight, an’ then she’ll go to 
pieces.” 

“We won't have no job if it comes too easy,” Mack said. 

“We’ll have a job, all right. These goddamn Okiesl You 
got to watch ’em all the time. 'Things get a little quiet, we can 
always stir ’em up a little.” 

“Have trouble when they cut the rate here, I guess.” 

“We sure will. No, you needn’ worry about us havin' work 
— not while Hoojjet’s snubbin' close.” 

'The fire roared in the Joad house. Hamburger patties splash- 
ed and hissed in the grease, and the potatoes bubbled. 'Tlic 
house was full of smoke, and the yellow lantern light threw 
heavy black shadows on the walls. Ma worked quickly about 
the fire while Rose of Sharon sat on a box resting her heavy 
abdomen on her knees. 

“Feelin’ better now?” Ma asked. 

“Smell a cookin' gets me. Tm hungry, too.” 

“Go set in the door,” Ma said. “I got to have that box to 
break up anyways.” 

'The men trooped in. “Meat, by Godl” said Tom. "And 
coffee. I smell her. Jesus, Tm hungry! I et a lot of peaches, but 
they didn' do no good. Wlierc can we wash, Ma?” 

“Go down to the water tank. Wash down there. I jus' sent 
Ruthie an’ WinfieT to wash.” 'Tlie men went out again. 

“Go on now, Rosasham,” Ma ordered. "Either you set m 
the door or else on the bed. 1 got to break that box up." 

The girl helped herself up witli her hands. She moved 
heavily to one of the mattresses and sat down on it. Rutjuc 
and Winfield came in quietly, trying by silence and by keeping 
close to tlie wall to remain obscure. 
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Ma loolced over at them. “I got a feelin’ you little fellas is 
lucicy they ain’t much light,” she said. She pounced at Win- 
field and felt his hair. “Well, you got v/et, anm’ay, but I bet 
you ain’t clean.” 

‘T^ey wasn’t no soap,” Winfield complained, 

“No, that’s right. I couldn’ buy no soap. Not today, hlaybe 
we can get soap tomorra.” She T/ent back to the stove, laid 
out the plates, and began to serve the supper. Two patties 
apiece and a big potato. She placed three slices of bread on 
each plate. When the meat was all out of iie ^ang pan she 
poured a little of the grease on each plate. The men came in 
again, their faces dripping and their hair shining with water, 

“Leave me at her,” Tom cried. 

They took the plates. They ate silently, w'olfishly, and 
■Raped up the grease v/ith the bread. 'The children retired into 
the comer of the room, put their plates on the floor, and knelt 
in front of the food hke little animals. 

Tom swallowed the last of his bread. “Got any more, Mz?” 

“No,” she said. “That’s aU. You made a dollar, an’ that’s a 
dollar’s worth.” 

“That?” 

“They charge extry out here. We got to go in town when 
we can.” 

‘1 ain’t full,” said Tom. 

‘Well, tomorra you’ll get in a full day. Tomorra m'ght — 
w'e’U have plenty.” 

A1 wiped his mouth on his sleeve, “Guess I’ll take a look 
around,” he said. 

“Wait, rU go -with you.” Tom followed him outside. In the 
darkness Tom v,'ent close to his brother. “Sure you don’ wanta 
come with me?” 

“No. I'm gonna look aroun’ like I said.” 

“O.K.,” said Tom. He turned away and strolled do^ the 
street. The smoke from the houses hung low to the ground, 
and the lanterns threv/ their pictures of doorvays and ■win- 
dows into the street On the doorsteps people sat and looked 
out into the darkness. Tom could see their heads turn as their 
eyes followed him dovm the street At the street end the dirt 
road continued across a stubble field, and the black lumps 
of haycocks were ■visible in the starlight A thin blade of moon 
was low in the sky toward the wesi^ and the long cloud of me 
milky way trailed clearly overhead. Tom’s feet sounded somy 
on the dusty road, a dark patch against the yellow stubble. He 
put his hands in his pockets and trudged along tov’ard the 
main gate. An embankment came close to the road._ Tom 
could hear the whisper of water against the grasses in the 
irrigation ditch. He climbed up the bank and looked down on 
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ii the dark water, and saw the stretched reflections of the stars. 

The State Road was ahead. Car lights swooping past showed 
:t where it was. Tom set out again toward it. He could see the 
- high wire gate in the starlight. 

A figure stirred beside the road. A voice said, “Hello — ^who 
■: is it?” 

Tom stopped and stood still. “Who are you?” 

;; A man stood up and walked near. Tom could see the gun 
I in his hand. Then a flashlight played on his face. “Where you 
think you’re going?” 

; “Well, I thought I’d take a walk. Any law against it?” 

; “You better walk some other way.” 

Tom asked, “Can’t I even get out of here?” 

“Not tonight you can’t. Want to walk back, or shall I 
whistle some help an’ take you?” 

“Hell,” said Tom, “it ain’t nothin’ to me. If it’s gonna 
cause a mess, I don’t give a dam. Sure, I’ll go back.” 
j The dark figure relaxed. 'The flash went ofi. “Ya see, it’s for 
your own good. Them crazy pickets might get you.” 

“What pickets?” 

“Them goddamn reds.” 

“Oh,” said Tom. “I didn’ know ’bout them.” 

“You seen ’em when you come, didn’ you?” 

“Well, I seen a bunch a guys, but they was so many cops I 
didn’ know. 'Thought it was a accident.’^ 

“Well, you better git along back.” 

“That’s O.K. with me, mister.” He swung about and started 
back. He v/alked quietly along the road a hundred yards, and 
then he stopped and hstencd. 'I^e twittering call of a raccoon 
sounded near the irrigation ditch and, very far away, the 
angry howl of a tied dog. Tom sat down beside the road and 
listened. He heard the high soft laughter of a mght hawk and 
the stealthy movement of a creeping animal in tlie stubble. 
He inspected the skyline in both directions, dark frames both 
ways, nothing to show against. Now he stood up and wnlkcd 
slowly to the right of the road, off into the stubble field, and 
he wmked bent down, nearly as low as the haycocks. He mcu'cd 
slowly and stopped occasionally to listen. At Ipt he came to 
the svire fence, five strands of taut barbed wire. Beside the 
fence he lay on his back, moved his head under tlic lowest 
strand, held tlie wire up with his hands and slid himself under, 
pushing against the ground with his feet. 

He was about to get up when a group of men walked by on 
the edge of the highway. Tom vuited until tlicy vvcrc far 
ahead before he stood up and followed tlicm. He watched tnc 
side of the road for tents. A few automobiles went by. A stic.im 
cut across the fields, and tlie highway crossed it on .a rma 
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concrete bridge. Tom looked over the side of the bridge. In 
the bottom of the deep ravine he saw a tent and a lantern 
was burning inside. He watched it for a moment, saw the 
shadov/s of people against the canvas walls. Tom climbed a 
fence and moved do^vn into the ravine through brush and 
dwarf \villows; and in the bottom, beside a tiny stream, he 
found a trail. A man sat on a box in front of the tent 

“Evenin’,” Tom said. 

“Who are you?” 

“Well — I guess, weU — ^I’m jus’ goin’ past” 

“Know anybody here?” 

“No. I tell you I was jus’ goin’ past.” 

A head stuck out of the tent A voice said, “What’s the 
matter?” 

“Casyl” Tom cried. “Casy! For Chris’ sake, what you doin’ 
here?” 

“Why, my God, it’s Tom JoadI Come on in. Tommy. 
Come on in.” 

“Know him, do ya?” the man in front asked. 

“Know him? Christ yes. Knowed him for years. I come 
west with him. Come on in, Tom.” He clutched Tom’s elbow 
and pulled him into the tent. 

Three other men sat on the ground, and in the center of 
the tent a lantern burned. The men looked up suspiciously. A 
dark-faced/ scowling man held out his hand. “Glad to meet 
ya,” he said. “I heard what Casy said. This the feUa you was 
teUin’ about?” 

“Sure. This is him. Well, for God’s sakel ^Vhere’s your 
folks? “What you doin’ here?” 

“Well,” said Tom, “we heard they was work this-a-way. 
An’ we come, an' a bunch a State cops run us into this here 
ranch an’ we been a-pickin’ peaches all afternoon. I seen a 
bunch a fellas yellin’. They wouldn’ tell me nothin’, so I 
come out here to see what’s going on. Hov/n hell’d you get 
here, Casy?” 

The preacher leaned forward and the yellow lantern light 
fell on his high pale forehead. “Jail house is a Idnda funny 
place,” he said. “Here’s me, been a-goin’ into the wilderness 
like Jesus to try find out somepin. Almost got her_ sometimes, 
too. But it’s in the jail house I really got her.” His eyes were 
sharp and merry. “Great big ol' cell, an’ she’s full all a time. 
New guys come in, and guys go out. An’ ’course I talked to all 
of ’em.” 

“ ’Course you did,” said Tom. “Alw'ays talk. If you was up 
on the gallows you’d be passin’ the time a day with the hang- 
man. Never see sech a talker.” 
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The men in the tent chuckled. A wizened little man with a 
wrinkled face slapped his knee. “Talks all the time,” he said. 
“Folks Idnda likes to hear 'im, though." 

“Use’ ta be a preacher,” said Tom. “Did he tell that?” 

“Sure, he told.” 

Casy grinned. “Well, sir,” he went on, “I begin gettin’ at 
things. Some a them fellas in the tank was drunlS, but mostly 
they was there 'cause they stole stuff; an' mostly it was stuff 
they needed an’ couldn’ get no other way, Ya see?” he asked. 

“No,” said Tom. 

“Well, they was nice fellas, ya see. What made ’em bad 
was they needed stuff. An’ I begin to see, then. It’s need that 
makes all the trouble. I ain’t got it worked out. Well, one day 
they give us some beans that was sour. One fella started yell- 
in’, an’ nothin’ happened. He yelled his head off. Trusty come 
along an’ looked in an’ went on. Then another fella yelled. 
Well, sir, then we all got yellin'. And we all got on the same 
tone, an’ I teU ya, it jus' seemed like that tank bulged an' give 
and swelled up. By God! Then somepin happened! They come 
a-runnin’, and they give us some other stuff to eat — give it 
to us. Ya see?” 


“No,” said Tom. 

Casy put his chin down on his hands. “Maybe I can’t tell 
you,” he said. “Maybe you got to find out, Wlicrc’s your cap?” 

“I come without it.” 

“How’s your sister?” 

“Hell, she’s big as a cow. I bet she got twins. Gonna need 
wheels under her stomach. Got to holdin’ it with her ban’s, 
now. You ain' tol' me what’s goin’ on.” 

The wizened man said, “We struck. This here’s a strike. 

“Well, fi’ cents a box ain’t much, but a fella can eat.” ^ 

“Fi’ cents?” the wizened man cried. “Fi' cents! Tliey payin 
you'fi’ cents?” 


. “Sure. We made a buck an’ a half. 

A heavy silence fell in the tent. Casy stared out the en- 
trance, into the dark night. “Lookie, Tom,” he said at last. 
“We come to work there. They says it’s gonna be fi cents. 


tliat, an' if he got bids — So we says \vc won t take it, bo tnc} 
dniv us off. An’ the cops in tlie worl' come derra on us. 
Now they’re pajan’ you five. When they bust tins berc stnKc 
— ya think they’ll pay five?” 

“'I dunno,” Tom said. “Payin’ five now. f . 

“Lookie,” said Casy. “Wc tried to camp together, an tfiC; 
dmv us like pigs. Scattered us. Beat the hell outa fellas. U. 
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US like pigs. They run you in h’ke pigs, too. We can’t las’ much 
longer. Some people ain’t et for two days. You goiu’ back 
tonight?” 

“Aim to,” said Tom. 

“Weh-^tell the folks in there how it is, Tom. Tell ’em 
they’re starvin’ us an’ stahhin’ theirself in the back. ’Cause 
sure as cowflops she’ll drop to two an’ a half jus’ as soon as 
they clear us out.” 

“I’ll tell ’em,” said Tom. “I don’ know how. Never seen so 
many guys with guns. Don’ know if they’ll even let a fe^ 
talk. An’ folks don’ pass no time of day. lliey jus’ hang dovtH 
their heads an’ won’t ev'en give a fella a howdy.” 

“Try an’ tell ’em, Tom. They^l get two an’ a half, jus’ the 
minute we’re gone. You know what two an’ a half is — ^that’s 
one ton of peaches picked an’ carried for a dollar.” He dropped 
his head. “No — ^you can’t do it. You can’t get your food for 
that. Can’t eat for that” 

“I’H try to get to teU the foils.” 

“How’s your ma?” 

“Purty good; She liked that gov’ment camp. Baths an’ hot 
water.” - . 


‘Teah— I heard.” - -■ 

“It was pretty m'ce there. Couldn’t find no wprl^ though. 
Had to leave.” 

“I’d like to go to one,” said Casy. “Like to see it Fella says 
they ain’t no cops.” 

“Folks is their own cops.” 

Casy looked up excitedly. “An’ was they any trouble? Fight- 
in’, st^in’, drinkin'?” 

“No,” said Tom. . ' , ' . 

“Well, if a fella went bad — ^what then? What’d they do? 
“Put ’im outa the camp.” 

“But they wasn’ many?” , 

“Hell, no,” said Tom. “We was there a month, an on y 

one.” , T. 

Casy’s eyes shone with excitement. He turned to the otner 
men. “Ya see?” he cried. “I tol’ you. Cops cause more bouble 
than they stop. Look, TomI Try an’ get the folks in, there to 
come on out. They can do it in a couple days. Them peacnes 


is ripe. Tell ’em.” ^ 

“They won’t,” said Tom. “They're a-gettin’ five, an they 
don’ give a damn about nothin’ else.” . . , , 'f 

“But jus’ the minute they ain’t strikebrealdn they wont 
get no five.” , 

“I don’ think they'’!! s^valla that Five they re a-getbn. 


Tha’s all they care about” 
‘Well, tell ’em anyways.” 
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“Pa wouldn’t do it,” Tom said. “I know 'im. He’d say it 
wasn’t none of his business.” 

“Yes,” Casy said disconsolately. "I guess that’s right. Have 
to take a heatin’ ’fore he’ll know.” 

“We was outa food,” Tom said. “Tonight we had meat. 
Not much, but we had it. Think Pa’s gonna give up his meat 
on account a other fellas? An’ Rosasham oughta get milk. 
Think Ma’s gonna wanta starve that baby jus’ ’cause a bunch 
a fellas is yellin’ outside a gate?” 

Casy said sadly, “I wisht they could see it. I wisht tliey 
could see the on’y way they can depen’ on their meat — :Oh, 
the hell! Get tar’d sometimes. God-awful tar’d. I knowed a 
fella. Brang ’im in while I was in the jail bouse. Been tryin’ 
to start a union. Got one started. An’ then them vigilantes 
bust it up. An’ know what? Them very folks he been tryin’ to 
help tossed him out. Wouldn’ have nothin’ to do witdi ’im. 
Scared they’d get saw in his comp’ny. Say, ‘Git out. You’re a 
danger on us.’ Well, sir, it hurt his feelin’s purty bad. But 
then he says, ‘It ain’t so bad if you know.’ He says, ‘French 
Revolution — all them fellas that figgered her out got their 
heads chopped off. Always that way,’ he says. ‘Jus’ as natural 
as rain. You didn’ do it for fun no way. Doin’ it ’cause you 
have to. ’Cause it’s you. Look a Washington,’ he says. ‘Fit the 
Revolution, an’ after, them sons-a-bitches turned on him. An’ 
Lincoln the same. Same folks yellin’ to kill 'em. Natural as 
rain.’ ” 

“Don’t soun’ like no fun,” said Tom. 

“No, it don’t. This fella in jail, he says, ‘Anj'svaj's, you do 
what you can. An’,’ he says, ‘the on’y thing you got to look 
at is that ever’ time they’s a little step fo’ward, she may slip 
back a little, but she never slips clear back. You can prove 
that,’ he says, ‘an’ that makes the whole thing right. An’ that 
means they wasn’t no waste even if it seemed like they was.’ ” 

‘‘Talkin’,” said Tom. “Always talkin’. Take my brotlier Al. 
He’s out lookin’ for a girl. He don’t care ’bout nothin’ else. 
Couple days he’ll get him a girl. Tliink about it all day an’ do 
it all night. He don’t give a damn ’bout steps up or down or 
sideways.” 

“Sure,” said Casy. “Sure. He’s jus’ doin’ what he’s got to 
do. All of us like that.” 

The man seated outside pulled the lent flap wide. “God- 
damn it, I don’ like it,” he said. 

Casy looked out at him. “WTiat’s the matter?” 

“I don’ know. I jus’ itch all over. Nervous as a cat.” 

“Well, what’s the matter?” 

“I don’ know. Seems like I hear somepin, an’ tlicn I listen 
an’ the}’ ain’t nothin’ to hear.” 
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Tou're jus’ jumpy,” the v.ozened man said. He got up and 
went outside. And in a second he loohed into the tent “They’s 
a great big ol’ black cloud a-sailin’ over. Bet she’s got thunder 
That’s whafs itchin’ him— lectricity.” He ducked out again] 
The other two men stood up from ihe ground and went out- 
side. 

Casy said softly, “All of ’em’s itchy. Them cops been savin’ 
hov/ ^16/ re gonna beat the heU outa us an’ run us outa the 
county. They figger I’m a leader ’cause I talk so much.” 

The vazened face looked in again. “Casy, turn out that 
lantern an’ come outside. The}’’s somepin.” 

Casy turned the screw. 'The flame drew dovm into the slots 
and popped and went out. Casy groped outside and Tom fol- 
lowed him. “What is it?” Casy asked softly. 

“I duimo. Listen!” 

There was a wall of frog sounds that merged with silence. 
A high, shrill whistle of crickets. But through this background 
came other sounds — faint footsteps from the road, a cmnch 
of clods up on the bank, a little swish of brush down the 
stream. 

“Can’t really teU if you hear it. Fools you. Get nervous,” 
Casy reassured them. “We’re all nervous. Can’t really tell. 
You hear i^ Tom?” 

“I hear it,” said Tom. “Yeah, I hear it. I think thej^'s guys 
cornin’ from ever’ which way. We better get outa here.” 

The wizened man whispered, “Under the bridge span — 
out that W'ay. Hate to leave my tent” 

“Le’s go,” said Casy, 

They moved quietly along the edge of the stream. The 
' black span was a cav^e before them. Casy' bent over and moved 
through. Tom behind. Their feet slipped into the water. 
Thirty feet they moved, and their breathing echoed from the 
curved ceiling. Then they came out on the other side and 
straightened up. 

A sharp call, “There they are!” Two flashh’ght beams fell on 
the men, caught them, blinded them. “Stand where you are. 
The voices came out of the darkness. “That’s him. That shiny 
bastard. That’s him.” 

Casy stared blindly at the li^t. He breathed heavfly. Lis- 
ten,” he said. “You fellas don’ know what you're doin’. You re 
helpin’ to starve lads.” 

“Shut up, you red son-of-a-bitch.” - 

A short heavy man stepped into the h'ght. He carried a new 
white pick handle. , . , 

Casy w'ent on, ^Y^ou don’ know' w’hat you’re a-doin • , 

The heavy man swmng with the pick handle. Casy dodged 
down into the swing. The heavy club crashed into the side or 
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the other side of the stubble field, and at last he came to the 
road. Very cautiously he approached the square of houses. 

Once a guard, thinking he heard a noise, called, “Who’s 
there?” 

Tom dropped and froze to the ground, and the flashlight 
beam passed over him. He crept silently to the door of the 
Joad house. The door squalled on its hinges. And Ma’s voice, 
calm and steady and svide awake; 

“What’s that?” 

“Me, Tom.” 

“Well, you better get some sleep. A1 ain’t in yet” 

“He must a foun’ a girl.” 

“Go on to sleep,” she said softly. “Over under the window.” 

He found his place and took off his clothes to the sldn. He 
lay shivering under his blanket. And his tom face awakened 
from its numbness, and his whole head throbbed. 

It was an hour more before A1 came in. He moved cautious- 
ly near and stepped on Tom’s wet clothes. , 

“Sh!” said Tom. 

A1 whispered, “You awake? How’d you get wet?” 

“Sh,” said Tom. “Tell you in the momin’.” 

Pa turned on his back, and his snoring filled the room with 
gasps and snorts. 

“You’re col’,” A1 said. 

“Sh. Go to sleep.” The little square of the window showed 
gray against the black of the room. 

Tom did not sleep. The nemes of his wounded face came 
back to life and throbbed, and iiis cheek bone ached, and his 
broken nose bulged and pulsed with pain that seemed to toss 
him about, to shake him. He watched the little square win- 
dow, saw the stars slide dowm over it and drop from sight. 
At intervals he heard the footsteps of the watchmen. 

At last the roosters crowed, far away, and gradually the 
window listened. Tom touched his swollen face svith h^ 
fingertips, and at his movement A1 groaned and murmured 
in his sleep. 

The dawn came finally. In the houses, packed together, 
there was a sound of mo\’ement, a crash of breaking sticks, a 
h'ttle clatter of pans. In the graying gloom Ma sat up md- 
denly. Tom could-see her face, s\vollen \wth sleep. She looked 
at the window, for a long moment. And then she threw the 
blanket off and found her dress. Still sitting down, she 
over her head and held her arms up and let the dress slide 
down to her waist. She stood up and pulled the dress down 
around her ankles. Then in bare feet, she stepped carefully to 
the window and looked out, and while she stared at the grow- 
ing light, her quick fingers unbraided her hair and smoothed 
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the strands and braided them up again. Then she clasped her 
hands in front of her and stood motionless for a moment. Her 
face was lighted sharply by the window. She turned, stepped 
carefully among the mattresses, and found the lantern. The 
shade screeched up, and she lighted the wick. 

Pa'rolled over and blinked at her. She said, “Pa, you got 
more money?” 

“Huh? Yeah. Paper wote for sixty cents.” 

“Well, git up an’ go buy some flour an’ lard. Quick, now.” 

Pa yawned. “Maybe the store ain’t open.” 

“Make ’em open it. Got to get somepin in you fellas. You 
got to get out to work.” 

Pa struggled into his overalls and put on his rust}' coat. 
He went sluggishly out the door, yawning and stretching. 

The children awakened and watched from under tlieir 
blanket, like mice. Pale light filled the room now, but col- 
orless light, before the sun. Ma glanced at the mattresses. 
Uncle John was awake. A1 slept heavily. Her eyes moved 
to Tom. For a moment she peered at him, and then she 
moved quickly to him. His face was puffed and blue, and 
the blood was dried black on his lips and chin. 'The edges 
of the torn cheek were gathered and tight. 

“Tom,” she whispered, "what’s the matter?” 

“Shi” he said. “Don’t talk loud. I got in a fight." 

“Tom!” 

“I couldn’ help it, Ma.” 

She knelt down beside him. “You in trouble?” 

He was a long time answering. “Yeah,” he said. “In trouble. 
I can’t go out to work. I got to hide.” 

The children crawled near on their hands and knees, 
staring greedily. "What’s the mattcr’th him, Ma?” 

"Hushl” Ma said. "Go wash up.” 

“We got no soap.” 

“Well, use water.” 

“Wlrat’s the mattcr’th Tom?" 


“Now you hush. An’ don’t you tell nobody.” 

'They backed away and squatted down against the far wall, 
knowing they would not be inspected. 

Ma asked, “Is it bad?" 

“Nose busted.” 

“I mean the trouble?” 

“Yeah. Bad.” , , „ . . 

A1 opened his eyes and looked at Tom. ‘A\’cll, for Cliru 
sake! \\Tiat was you in?” 

"WTiat’s a matter?” Uncle John asked. 

Pa clumped in. “They was open all right.” He put a imr 
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his package of lard on the floor beside the 
stove. S a matter? he asked. 


Tom braced himself on one elbow for a moment, and then 

?ni 8°°“^ tell ya once. So 

1 11 tell all of ya. How bout the kids?” 

Ma looked at them, huddled against the wall. “Go wash 
ya face.” 


“No,” Tom said. “They got to hear. They got to know. 
They might blab if they don’t know.” 

“What the hell is this?” Pa demanded. 


I m a-gonna tell. Las’ night I went out to see what all 
the yellin’ was about An’ I come on Casy.” 

“The preacher?” 

“Yeah, Pa. The preacher, on’y he was a-leadin’ the strike. 
They come for him,” 


Pa demanded, “Who come for him?” 

“I dunno. Same kinda guys that turned us back on the 
road that night Had pick handles.” He paused. “They killed 
’im. Busted his head, I was standin’ there. I went nuts. 


Grabbed the pick handle.” He looked bleakly back at the 
night the darlmess, the flashh'ghts, as he spoke. “I — I clubbed 
a guy.” 

Ma’s breath caught in her throat Pa stiffened. “KiU ’im?” 
he asked softly. 

“I — don’t know. I was nuts. Tried to.” 


Ma asked, “Was you saw?” _ ^ 

“I dunno, I dunno. I guess so. They had the lights on us.” 
■ For a moment Ma stared into his eyes, “Pa,” she said, 
‘Tsreak up some boxes. We got to get breakfas’. You got to 
go to work. Ruthie, Winfiel’. If anybody asts you — ^Tom h 
sick — ^you hear? If you teU — she’ll — get sent to jail. You hear? 
“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Keep your eye on ’em, John. Don' let ’em talk to n(^ 
body.” She built the fire as Pa broke the boxes that had held 
the goods. She made her dough, put a pot of coffee to boil. 
The h’ght wood caught and roared its flame in the chimney. 

Pa finished breaking the boxes. He came near 
“Casy — be was a good man. Wbat’d be wanta mess with that 
stuff for?” ■ „ 

Tom said dully, “They come to work for fi’ cents a box, 
“That’s what we’re a-gettin’.” rn, 

“Yeah. WTiat we was a-doin’ was breakin stnke. ihey 
give them fellas two an’ a half cents.” 

“You can’t eat on thaL” , 

“I know,” Tom said wearily. “That's why Aey 
Well, I think they bust the strike las’ night. We 11 maybe be 
gettin’ two an’ a half cents today.” 
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They ate the fried dough so hot that it sizzled in their 
moutlis. And they tossed the coffee down and filled their 
cups and drank more coffee. 

Uncle John shook his head over his plate, “Don’t look : 
like we’re a-gonna get shet of this here. I bet it’s my sin.” j 

_ “Oh, shut up!” Pa cried. “We ain’t got time for your j 

sm now. Come on now. Le's get' out to her. Kids, you come 
he’p. Ma’s right. We got to go outa here.” 

WTien they were gone, Ma took a plate and a cup to Tom. 
“Better eat a little somepin.” i 

“I can’t, Kla. I’m so dam sore I couldn’ chew.” ! 

“You better try.” 

“No, I can’t, Ma.” ! 

She sat down on the edge of his mattress. “You got to tell 
me,” she said. “I got to figger how it was, I got to keep 
straight. "^^Tiat was Casy a-doin’? Why’d they kill 'im?” 

“He W'as jus’ standin’ there with the lights on ’im.” 

"What’d he say? Can ya ’member what he says?” 

Tom said, “Sure. Casey said, ‘You got no right to stane 
people.’ An’ then this heavy fella called him a red son-of-a- 
bitch. An’ Casy says, ‘You don’t know what you’re a-doin’,’ 

An’ then this guy smashed ’im.” 

Ma looked down. She twisted her hands together. “Tha’s 
what he said — ‘You don’ know what you’re doin’?” 

“Yeah!” 

Ma said, “I wisht Granma could a heard.” 

“Ma — I didn’ know what I was a-doin’, no more’n when 
you take a breath. I didn’ even know I was gonna do it.” 

“It’s awright. I %visht you didn’ do it. I wisht you w^n’ 
there. But you done what you had to do. I can’t read no 
fault on you.” She w'ent to the stove and dipped a cloth in 
the heating dishwater. “Here,” she said. “Put that there on 
your face.” 

He laid, the warm cloth over his nose and chee^ and 
winced at the heat. “Ma, I’m a-gonna go aw'ay tonight I 
can’t go puttin’ this on you folks.” ^ 

Ma said angrily, “Tom! They’s a whole lot I don’ un er- 
stan’. But goin’ away ain’t gonna ease us. It’s gonna bear us 
do’wn.” And she went on, “They was the time when we 
was on the Ian’. They was a boundary to us then. OV mlks 
died off, an’ little fellas come, an’ we w'as always one thing 
— we W'as the fambly — ^kinda whole and clear. An’ now we 
ain’t clear no more. I can’t get straight ^n’t nothin 

keeps us clear. A1 — ^he’s a hankerin’ an’ a-jibbitin’ to go oS 
on his own. An’ Uncle John is jus’ a-draggin’ along. ^Fa s 
lost his place. He ain’t the head no more. We’re cracldn up, 
Tom. 'Ihere ain’t no fambly now. An’ Rosasham fine 
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looked around and found the girl’s wide eyes. “She gonna 
have her baby an' they won’t be no fambly. I don' know. I 
been a-tryin' to keep her goin'. Winfiei' — ^what’s he gonna 
be, this-a-way? Gettin’ wild, an’ Ruthie too — ^like animals. 
Got nothin’ to trus’. Don’ go, Tom. Stay an’ help.’’ 

“O.K./’ he said tiredly. “O.K., I shouldn’, though. I know 
it.” 

Ma went to her dishpan and washed the tin plates and 
dried them. “You didn’ sleep.” 

“No.” 

“Well, you sleep. I seen your clothes was wet. I’ll hang 
’em by the stove to dry.” She finished her work. “I’m goin’ 
now. I’ll pick!'- Rosasharn, if anybody comes, Tom’s sick, you 
hear? Don' let nobody in. You hear?” Rose of Sharon nod- 
ded. “We’lkcome back at noon. Get some sleep, Tom. Maybe 
we can get outa here tonight.” She moved swiftly to him. 
“Tom, you ain’t gonna slip out?” 

“No, Ma.” 

“You sure? You won’t go?” 

“No, Ma. I’ll be here.” 

“Awright. ’Member, Rosasharn.” She went out and closed 
the door firmly behind her. 

Tom lay still — and then a wave of sleep lifted him to the 
edge of unconsciousness and dropped him slowly back and 
lifted him again. 

“You— Tom!” 

“Huh? Yeah!” He started awake. He looked over at Rose 
of Sharon. Her eyes were blazing with resentment. “What you 
want?” 


“You killed a fella!” 

“Yeah. Not so loud! You wanta rouse somebody?" 

"What da I care?” she cried. "That lady tol’ me. She sa}'s 
what sin’s gonna do. She tol’ me. What chance I got to h.avc 
a nice baby? Connie’s gone, an’ I ain’t gettin’ good food. I 
ain’t gettin’ milk.” Her voice rose hysterically. “An’ now 
you kill a fella. What chance that baby got to get bore 
right? I know — gonna be a freak — a freak! 1 never done no 
dancin’.” 

Tom got up. “Shi” he said. “You’re gonna get folks m 
here.” 

“I don’ care. I’ll have a freak! I didn’ dance no hug-dance. 

He went near to her. “Be quiet.” , , , 

“You get away from me. It ain’t tire first fella you killed, 
neither.” Her face was growing red witlr hysteria. Her 
blurred. “1 don’ wanta look at you.” She covered her hcau u i r 
her blanket. . „ , i 

Tom heard tire choked, smothered cries. He bit u 
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lip and studied the floor. And then he went to Pa’s bed. 
Under the edge of the mattress the rifle lay, a lever-action 
Winchester .38, long and heavy. Tom picked it up and 
dropped the lever to see that a cartridge was in the chamber. 
He ^ted the hammer on half-cocL And then he went back 
to his mattress. He laid the rifle on the floor beside him, 
stock up and barrel pointing down. Rose of Sharon’s voice 
thinned to a whimper. Tom lay dowm again and covered him- 
self, covered his bruised cheek with the blanket and made a 
little tunnel to breathe through. He sighed, '7«us, oh, Jesus!” 

Outside a group of cars went by, and voices sounded. 

“How many men?” 

“Jes’ us — three. Whatcha payin’?” 

“You go to house twenty-five. Number’s right on the door.” 

“O.K., mister. Whatcha payin’?” 

“Two and a half cents.” 

“WTiy, goddamn it, a man can’t make his dinner!” 

“That’s what we’re payin’. There’s two hundred men com- 
ing from the South diat’U be glad to get it” 

“But, Jesus, mister!” 

“Go on now. Either take it or go on along. I got no time 
to argue.” 

“But ” 

“Look. I didn’ set the price. I’m just checking you in. If 
you want it, take it. If you don’t, turn right around and go 
mong.” 

“Twenty-five, you say?” 

“Yes, twenty-five.” 

Tom dozed on his mattress. A stealthy sound in the room 
awakened him. His hand crept to the rifle and tightened 
on the grip. He drew back the covers from his face. Rose 
of Sharon was standing beside his mattress. 

“What you want?” Tom demanded. 

“You sleep,” she said. “You jus’ sleep o5. I’H watch the 
door. They won’t nobody get in.” 

He studied her face for a moment “O.K.,” he said, and 
he covered his face with the blanket again. 

In the beginning dusk Ma came back to the house, 
paused on the doorstep and knocked and said, “It’s me, so 
that Tom would not be worried. She opened the door and 
entered, carrying a bag. Tom awakened and sat up on his 
mattress. His wound had dried and tightened so that the 
unbroken skin was shiny. His' left eye was drawui nearly 
shut. “Anybody come while we was gone?” Ma asked. 

“No,” he said. “Nobody. I see they dropped the price. 
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“How’d you Icnow?” 

“I heard folks talkin’ outside.” 

Rose of Sharon looked dully up at Ma. 

Tom pointed at her with his thumb. "She raised hell, Ma. 
Thinks all the trouble is aimed right smack at her. If I’m 
gonna get her upset like that I oughta go ’long.” 

Ma turned on Rose of Sharon. “What you doin’?” 

'The girl said resentfully, “How’m I gonna have a nice baby 
with stu5 like this?” 

Ma said, “Hush! You hush now. 1 know how you’re a-feel- 
it’, an’ I know you can’t he’p it, but jus’ keep your moutli 
shut.” 

She turned back to Tom. “Don't pay her no mind, Tom. 
It’s awful hard, an’ I ’member how it is. Ever’thing is a-shoot- 
in’ right at you when you’re gonna have a baby, an’ ever’thing 
anybody says is a insult, an’ ever'thing against you. Don’t 
pay no mind. She can’t he’p it. It’s jus’ the my she feels." 

“I don’ wanta hurt her.” 

“Hush! Jus’ don’ talk.” She set her bag down on the cold 
stove. “Didn’ hardly make nothin’,” she said. “I tol’ you, 
we're gonna get outa here. Tom, try an’ wrassle me some 
wood. No — you can’t. Here, we got on’y this one box lef. 
Break it up, I tol’ the other fellas to pick up some sticks on 
the way out. Gonna have mush an’ a little sugar on.” 

Tom got up and stamped the last box to small pieces. Ma 
carefully built her fire in one end of the stove, conserving 
the flame under one stove hole. She filled a kettle with water 
and put it over the flame. The kettle rattled over tire direct fire, 
rattled and wheezed. 


“How was it pickin’ today?” Tom asked. 

Ma dipped a cup into her bag of cornmeal. “I don' wanta 
talk about it. I was'thinkin’ today how they use’ to be jokes. 
I don’ like it, 'Tom. We don’ joke no more. Whey thevs 
a joke, it's a mean bitter joke, an’ they ain’t no fun in it. Fc!ia 
says today, ‘Depression is over. I seen a jackrabbitt, an 
they wasn’t nobody after him.’ An’ another fella says, Tliat 
ain’t the reason. Can’t afford to kill jackrabbits no more. 
Catch ’em and milk ’em an’ turn ’em loose. One you seen 
prob'ly gone dry.' That’s how I mean. Ain t really funn), 
not funny like that time Uncle John converted an Iniun an 
brang him home, an’ that Injun et his my clean to tlic o • 
tom of the bean bin, an’ then backslid with ' 

whisky. Tom, put a rag with col' water on your face. 

The dusk deepened. Ma lighted the lantern an ' 

on a nail. She fed the fire and poured cornmc.i p*' ' "j • 
into the hot water. "Rosasbam,” she sard, can you sUr tnc 


mush?” 



Outside there v/as a patter of running feet The door 
burst open and banged against the wall. Ruthie rushed in 
“Ma!” she cried. "Ma. Winfiel’ got a fitl” 

'‘Where? Tell me!” 

Ruthie panted, ‘‘Go white an’ fell doT^m. Et so many 
peaches he sldttered hisself all day. Jus’ fell doum. mite!” 

“Take mel” Ma demanded. “Rosasham, you watch thk 
mush.” 


She went out with Ruthie. She ran heavily up the street 
behind the little girl. Three men walked toward her in the 
dusk, and the center man carried Winfield in bis arms. 
Ma ran up to them. “He’s mine,” she cried. “Give ’im to me.” 

“I’ll carry ’im for you, ma’am.” 

“No, here, give ’im to me.” She hoisted the h'tfle boy and 
turned back; and then she remembered herself. “I sure thank 
ya,” she said to the men. 

“Welcome, ma’am. The little fella’s purty weak. Looks like 
he got w'orms.” 

Ma hurried back, and Winfield w'as hmp and relaxed in 
her arms. Ma carried him into the house and knelt dov.n 
and laid him on a mattress. “TeU me. What’s the matter?” 
she demanded. He opened his eyes dizzily and shook his head 
and closed his e>’es again. 

Ruthie said, “I tol’ ya, Ma. He skittered all day. Ever' 
little while. Et too many peaches.” 

Ma 'felt his head. “He ain’t fevered. But he’s white and 
drav/ed out” 

Tom came near and held the lantern down. “I know,” he 
said. “He’s hungered. Got no strength. Get him a can a 
milk an’ make him drink it. Make ’im take milk on his mush.' 

“WTnfiel’,” Ma said. “Tell how ya feel.” 

“Dizz}',” said Winfield, “jus’ a whirlin’ dizz}\’-’ 

“You never seen such skitters,” Ruthie said importantly 

Pa and Uncle John and A1 came into the house. Their 
arms were full of sticks and bits of brush. They dropped their 
loads by the stove. “Now what?” Pa demanded. 

“It’s Winfiel’. He needs some milk.” 

“Christ Awmighty! We all need stuffl”^ 

Ma said, “How much’d we make today?” 

“Dollar fort}'-two.” „ 

“Well, you go right overi n get a can a milk for Winfiel . 

“Now' W'hv’d he have to get sick?” 

“I don’t knosv v/hy, but he is. Nov/ you git!” Pa went grum- 
bling out the door. “You stirrin’ that mush?” 

“Yeah.” Rose of Sharon speeded up the stirring to prove it 

Al complained, “God Awmighty, Mai Is mush all we get 
after v/orldn’ till dark?” 
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“Al, you know we got to git. Take all we got for gas. You 
know.” 

"But, God A%vinighty, Ma! A fella needs meat if he’s gonna 
work.” 

"Jus' you sit quiet,” she said. “We got to take the higges’ 
thing an' whup it fust. An’ you know what that thing is.” 

Tom asked, “Is it about me?” 

“We’ll talk when we’ve et,” said Ma. “Al, we got enough 
gas to go a ways, ain’t we?” 

“ ’Bout a quarter tank,” said Al. 

“I wisht you’d tell me,” Tom said. 

“After. Jus' wait.” 

“Keep a-stirrin' that mush, you. Here, lemme put on some 
coffee. You can have sugar on your mush or in your coffee. 
'They ain’t enough for both.” 

Pa came back with one tall can of milk. " 'Levcn cents,” 
he said disgustedly. 

“Here!” Ma took the can and stabbed it open. She let the 
thick stream out into a cup, and handed it to Tom. “Give 
tliat to Winfiel’.” 

Tom knelt beside the mattress. “Here, drink this.” 

“I can’t. I’d sick it all up. Leave me be.” 

Tom stood up. "He can’t take it now, Ma. Wait a little.” 

Ma took the cup and set it on the window ledge. “Don’t 
none of you touch that,” she warned. “That’s for Winfiel’.” 

“I ain’t had no milk,” Rose of Sharon said sullenly. “I 
oughta have some.” 

“I know, but you’re still on your feet. This here little fella’s 
douTi. Is that mush good an’ thick?” 

“Yeah. Can’t hardly stir it no more.” 

“Awright, le's eat. Now here’s the sugar. 'Tlicy's about 
one spoon each. Have it on ya mush or in ya coffee.” 

Tom said, "I kinda like salt an’ pepper on mush.” 

“Salt her if you like,” Ma said. "The pepper’s out.” 

'The boxes were all gone. 'The family sat on die mattresses 
to cat their mush. They served themselves again and again, 
until the pot was nearly empty. "Save some for Winfiel’,” 
Ma said. 

Winfield sat up and drank his milk, and instantly he wus 
ravenous. He put tire mush pot between his legs and ate 
what rvas left and scraped at tlie crust on the sides. Ma 
poured the rest of the canned milk in a cup and sneaked 
it to Rose of Sharon to drink secretly in a comer. She poured 
the hot black coffee into the cups and passed tlicm around. 

"Now will you tell what’s goin’ on?” Tom asked. "I 
wanta hear.” 
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Pa ^‘d uneasily, “I wisht Ruthie an’ Winfiel' didn' hafta 
hear. Can’t they go outside?” 

, They got to act growed up, even if the}’ 

am t They’s no help for it. Ruthie— you an’ Winfiel’ ain’t 
ever to say what you hear, else you’ll jus’ break us to pieces.” 

‘‘We v/on’t,” Ruthie said. ‘‘We’re growed up.” 

“Well, jus’ be quiet, then.” The cups of cofiFee were on 
the floor. 'The short thick flame of the lantern, like a stubby 
butterfly’s %ving, cast a yellow gloom on the w'alls. 

“Now tell,” said Tom. 

Ma said, “Pa, you tell.” 

Uncle John slupped his coffee. Pa said, ‘Well, thej’ 
dropped tire price like you said. An’ they was a whole slew’ 
a new pickers so goddamn hungry they’d pick for a loaf a 
bread. Go for a peach, an’ somebody’d get it first. Gonna get 
the whole crop picked right off. Fellas runnin’ to a new tree. 
I seen fights — one fella claims it’s his tree, ’nother fella wants 
to pick OS’ n it. Brang these here folks from as far’s El Centro. 
Hungrier’n hell. Work all day for a piece a bread. I says to the 
checker, ‘We can’t work for hvo an’ a half cents a box,’ an’ he 
say's, ‘Go on, then, quit. These fellas can.’ I says, ‘Soon’s they 
get fed up they won’t. An’ he says, ‘Hell, we’ll have these 
here peaches in ’fore they get fed up.’ ” Pa stopped. 

“She was a deril,” said Uncle John. “They say they’s two 
hunderd more men cornin’ in tonight.” 

Tom said, “Yeah! But how about the other?” 

Pa was sUent for a while. “Tom,” he said, “looks like you 
done it.” 

“I kinda thought so. Couldn’ see. Felt hTce it” 

“Seems hTce the people ain’t talkin’ ’bout much else,” said 
Uncle John. “They got posses out, an’ they’s felks talkin’ 
up a lynchin’ — ’course when they catch the fella.” 

Tom looked over at the wide-eyed children. They seldom 
blinked their eyes. It was as though they were afraid something 
might happen in the split second of darkness. Tom said, 
“Well — this fella that done it, he on'y done it after they 
killed Casy.” 

Pa interrupted, “That ain’t the w'ay they’re tellin' it now. 
They're sayin’ he done it fust.” 

Tom’s breath sighed out, “Ah-h!” rn , 

“They’re workin’ up a feelin’ against us folks. That s 
I heard. All them dmm-corpse fellas an’ lodges an' all that. 
Say they’re gonna get this here feUa.” 

“They know' what he looks h'ke?” Tom asked. , . , 

“Well — not exactly — ^but the rvay I heard it, they think he 

got hit. The}' think— he'll have ” • j i, i. 

Tom put his hand up slowly and touched his bruised cheek. 
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Ma cried, “It ain’t so, what they say!” 

“Easy, Ma,” Tom said. “They got it cold. Anything them 
dnim-corpse fellas say is right if it’s against us." 

Ma peered through the ill light, and she watched Tom’s 
face, and particularly his lips. “You promised,” she said. 

“Ma, I — ^maybe this fella oughta go away. If — this fella 
done somepin wrong, maybe he’d think, ‘O.K. Le’s get the 
hangin’ oyer. I done wrong an’ I got to t^e it.' But this fella 
didn’ do nothin’ wrong. He don' feel no worse’n if he killed 
a skunk.” 


Ruthie broke in, “Ma, me an’ Winfiel' knows. He don’ have 
to go this'fella’in' for us.” 

Tom chuckled. “Well, this fella don’ vrant no bangin’, 
’cause he’d do it again. An’ same time, he don’t aim to bring 
trouble down on his folks. Ma — I got to go." 

Ma covered her mouth with her fingers and coughed to 
dear her throat. “You can’t,” she said. “They wouldn’ be no 
way to hide out. You couldn’ bus’ nobody. But you can bus’ 
us. We can hide you, an' we can see you get to eat while 
your face gets well.” 

“But, Ma 

She got to her feet. “You ain’t goin’. We’re a-takin’ you. 
Al, you back the truck against the door. Now, I got it 6g- 
gered out.. We’ll put one matbess on the bottom, an’ then 
Tom gets quick there, an' we take another matbess an' sort 
of fold it so it makes a cave, an’ he’s in tire cave; and then we 
sort of wall it in. He can breathe out the end, ya see. Don't 
argue. That’s what we'll do.” 

Pa complained, “Seems like the man ain’t got no say no 
more. She’s jus’ a heller. Come time wc get settled down. 
I'm a-gonna smack her.” 

“Come that time, you can,” said Ma. "Roust up, Al. Its 
dark enough.” 

Al went outside to the buck. He studied tire matter and 


backed up near the steps. 

Ma said, “Quick now. Git that matbess in!” 

Pa and Unde John flung it over tire end gale. "Now tliat 
one.” They tossed the second matbess up. 'Now ioni, 
you jump up there an’ git under. Hum up.” 

Tom climbed quickly, and dropped. He stnuglitcncd one 
mattress and pulled tire second on top of him. I .r ’ 
upwards, stood it sides up, so tlrat the arch covered o.n. 
He could see out betsveen the side-boards - 

and Al and Uncle John loaded quickly, piled , -k 
on top of Tom’s cave, stor^ tire buckets vj;' 

spread tlie last mattress behind. Pots and , 'ntf- 
went in loose, for tlicir boxes had been burned. Utt. 



nearly finished loading when a guard moved near, carryingiis 
shotgun across his crooked arm. 

"What's goin' on here?” he asked. 

"We’re goin’ out^” said Pa. 

"What for?” 

"Well — we got a job ofi^ered — good iob.” 

“Yeah? \Vhere’s it at?” 

"Why — do^vn by Weedpatch.” 

‘Let’s have a look at you.” He turned a flashlight in Pa’s 
face, in Uncle John's, and in Al’s. “Wasn’t there another 
fella with you?” 

A1 said, “You mean that hitch-hiker? Little short fella 
with a pale face?” 

"‘Yeah. I guess that’s what he looked like.” 

"We jus’ picked him up on the way in. He went away 
this mornin’ when the rate dropped.” 

"What did he look like again?” 

“Short fella. Pale face.” 

“Was he bruised up this momin’?” 

“I didn’ see nothin’,” said Al. “Is the gas pump open?” 

"Yeah, tiU eight.” 

“Git in,” Al cried. "If we’re gonna get to Weedpatch ’fore 
mornin' we gotta ram on. Gettin’ in front, Ma?” 

“No, I’ll set in back,” she said. "Pa, you set back here too. 
Let Rosasham set in front with Al' an’ Uncle John.” 

“Give me the work slip. Pa,” said Al. “I’ll get gas an’ 
change if I can.” 

The guard watched them pull along the street and turn 
left to the gasoline pumps. 

“Put in two,” said Al. 

“You ain’t goin’ far.” 

“No, not far,- Can I get change on this here work slip?” 

‘Well — ^I ain’t supposed to.” 

“Look, mister,” Al said. “We got a good job offered if we 
get there tonight. If we don’t, we miss out. Be a good fella. 

“Well, O.K. You sign her over to me.” 

Al got out and walked around the nose of the Hudsoii. 
“Sure I will,” he said. He unscrewed the -water cap and filled 
the radiator. 

“Two, you say?” 

“Yeah, two.” 

“Which way you goin’?” 

"South. We got a job.” 

“Yeah? Jobs is scarce — reg’lar jobs.” 

. ‘We got a frien’,” Al said. “Job’s all waitin’ for us. Welt 
SO long/’ The truck swung around and bumped over the dirt 
street into the road. The feeble headlight jiggled over the 
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way, and the right headlight blinked on and off from a 
bad connection. At every jolt the loose pots and pans in the 
truck-bed jangled and crashed. 

Rose of Sharon moaned softly. 

"Feel bad?” Uncle John asked. 

"Ycahl Feel bad all a time. Wisht I could set still in a 
niee place. Wisht we was home an’ never come. Connie 
wouldn’ a went away if we was home. He would a studied 
up an’ got someplace.” Neither A1 nor Uncle John answered 
her. They were embarrassed about Connie. 

At the white painted gate to tJie ranch a guard came to 
the side of the truck. “Coin’ out for good?" 

“Yeah,” said Al. "Coin' north. Got a job.” 

The guard turned his flashlight on the truck, turned it up 
into the tent. Ma and Pa looked stonily down into the glare. 
“O.K.” The guard swung the gate open. The truck turned 
left and moved toward 101, the great north-south highway. 

“Know where we’re a-goin’?” Uncle John asked. 

“No,” said Al. “Jus’ goin', an' gettin' goddamn sick of it.” 

“I ain’t so tur’ble far from my time,” Rose of Sharon said 
threateningly. “They better be a nice place for me.” 

The night air was cold with the first sting of frost. B^ide 
the road the leaves were beginning to drop from the fruit 
trees. On the load, Ma sat with her back against the truck 
side, and Pa sat opposite, facing her. 

Ma called, “You all right, Tom?” ... n 

His muffled voice came back, “Kinda tight in here. We all 
tlirough the ranch?” „ 

“You be careful,” said Ma. "Might git stopped. 

Tom lifted up one side of his cave. In tlic dimness of tiic 
truck the pots jangled. “I can pull her doum quick, nc 
said. “ ’Sides, I don’ like gettin’ trapped in here. He rested 
up on his elbow. “By God, she’s gettin’ cold, ain t she? 

“Tliey’s clouds up,” said Pa. “Fella says it's gonna be an 
early winter.” , „ i j ‘<n,. 

“Squirrels a-buildin’ high, or grass seeds? Tom asked. 

God, you can tell weather from anytliin’. I bet you cou 
a fella could tell weather from a old pair of undcrdra\\cis. 

“I dunno,” Pa said. “Seems like it's gittin on wntcr to 
me. Fella’d have to live here a long time to know. 

“Which way we a-goin’?” Tom asked. ^ , 

“I dunno. Al, he turned off Icf’. Seems like lies gom Uc 

the way we come-.” , . „ .v,- rc! 

Tom said, “I can’t figger what's best. S=cjns like if i 

on the main highway they'll be ' keep 

this-a-w.ay, tliey’d pick me right up. Nfaybc uc ougiiin i 

to back roads/' 





Ma said, "Hammer on tbe back. Get AI to stop,” 

Tom pounded the front board vdth his fist,- the true}: 
pulled to a stop on the side of the road. Al got out and 
to the back. Ruthie and Winfield peeked out from under 
their blanket 

““What ya -nmit?” Al demanded. 

Ma said, "We got to figger what to do. Ma}-be we better 
keep on the back roads. Tom says so.” 

“It's my face,” Tom added. “Anybod/d know. Any cop’d 
know me." 

‘Well, which way you wanta go? I figgered north. We 
been south.” 

“Yeah,” said Tom, “but ke^ on back roads.” 

Al asked, -‘How' 'bout pullin’ oS an’ catchin’ some sleep, 
goin’ on tomorra?” 

Ma said quickly. "Not yet Le’s get some distance fust” 

“O.K.” Al got back in his seat and dren’e on. 

Ruthie and Winfield covered up their heads again. Ma 
called, “Is Winfiel’ aU right?” 

"Sure, he’s awright” Ruthie said. “He been sleepin’.” 

Ma leaned back against the truck side. “Gives ya a funny 
feelin’ to be hunted like. I’m gittin’ mean.” 

“Ever’body’s gittin’ mean,” said Pa. “Everhody, You seen 
that fight today. FeUa changes. Down that gov’ment camp 
we vtasn’ mean.” 

Al tmmed right on a graveled roath and the yellow lights 
shuddered over the ground. The fruit trees were gone nerv, 
and cotton plants took their place. They drove on for twent}' 
miles through the cotton, turning, angling on the country 
roads. The road paralleled a bushy creek and tinned over a 
concrete bridge and followed the stream on the other side- 
And then, on the edge of the creek the li^ts showed a long 
line of red boxcars, wheeUess; and a big sign on tbe edge of 
the road said, “Cotton Pickers Wanted.” Al slowed down. 
Tom peered betvi'een the side-bars of the truck. A quarter 
of a mile past the boxcars Tom hammered on the car again. 
Al stopped beside the road and got out again. 

“Now- wdiat ya wnnt?” 

“Shut off the engine an’ climb up here,” Tom said. 

AI got into the seat, drove off into the ditch, rat li^ts 
and engine. He climbed over the tail gate. “Awright,” he said. 

Tom crawled m-er the pots and knelt in front of hia. 
“Look,” he said. “It says thej- want cotton pickers. I seen 
that sign. Now I been trv-in’ to figger how I’m gonna st^' 
with you, an’ not make no trouble. When my face gets well, 
maybe it’ll be awright, but not now. Ya see them cars back 
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there. Well, the picken live in them. Now maybe they’s work 
there. How about if you get work there an' live in one of them 
cars?” 

"How 'bout you?” Ma demanded. 

"Well, you seen that crick, all full a brush. Well, I could 
hide in that brush an’ keep outa sight. An’ at night you could 
bring me out somepin to eat. I seen a culvert, httle ways back. 
I could maybe sleep in there.” 

Pa said, “By God, I’d like to get my hands on some cottoni 
There’s work, I un’erstan’.” 

“Them cars might be a purty place to stay,” said Ma. 
“Nice an’ dry. You think they’s enough brush to hide in, 
Tom?” 


“Sure. I been watchin’. I could fix up a little place, hide 
away. Soon’s my face gets well. I'd come out.” 

“You gonna scar purty bad,” said Ma. 

“HMl Ever’body’s got scars.” 

“I picked four hunderd poun’s oncet,” Pa said. " 'Course 
it was a good heavy crop. If we all pick, we could get some 
money.” 

“Could get some meat,” said Al. “What’ll we do right 
now?” 

“Go back there, an’ slee|j in the truck till momin’,” Pa 
said. “'Git work in the momin’. I can see tliem bolls even in 
the dark." 

“How ’bout Tom?” Ma asked. 

“Now you jus’ forget me, Ma. I’ll take me a blanket. You 
look out on the way back. 'They’s a nice culvert. You can 
bring me some bread or potatoes, or mush, an’ just leave it 
there. I’ll come get it.” 

“Weill” 


“Seems like good sense to me,” said Pa. 

“It is good sense,” Tom insisted. “Soon’s my face gets a 
little better, why I'll come out an' go to pickin’.” 

“Well, awright,” Ma agreed. “But don’ you take no chancct. 
Don’ let nobody see you for a while.” , . , .t • 

Tom crawled to tlic back of the truck. “I’ll jus take Uus 
here blanket. You look for that culvert on the way back, Ma. 

“Take care,” she begged. “You take care.” 

"Sure,” said Tom. "Sure I will.” He climbed tlic tail board, 
stepped down the bank. ‘Good night,” he said. 

Ma watched his figure blur with the nigbt and di'npp 
into the bushes beside tlic stream. “Dear Jesus, 1 liope 


awright,” she said. , , , 

Al asked, “You want I should go back now? 
“Ycali,” said Pa. 
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“Go slow," said Ma. “I wanta be sure an’ see that culver^ 
he said about. I got to see that," 

A1 backed and filled on the narrow road, until he had 
reversed his direction. He drove slowly back to the line of 
boxcars. The truck lights showed the cat-walks up to the 
wide car doors. The doors were dark. No one moved in the 
night. A1 shut off his lights, 

“You and Uncle John chmb up back," he said to Rose of 
Sharon. “I'll sleep in the seat here.” 

Uncle John helped the heavy girl to climb up over the tail 
board. Ma piled the pots in a small space. The family lay 
wedged close together in the back of the truck. 

A baby cried, in long jerking cackles, in one of the boxcars. 
A dog trotted out, sniffing and snorting, and moved slowly 
around the Joad truck. The tinkle of moving water came ffom 
the streambed. 


Chapter Twenty-seven 


Cotton. Pickers Wanted — ^placards on the road, handbills 
out, orange-colored handbills — Cotton Pickers Wanted. 

Here, up this road, it says. 

The dark green plants stringy now, and the heavy bolls 
clutched in the pod. White-cotton spilling out like popcorn. 

Like to get our hands on the bolls. Tenderly, with the finger- 
tips. 

I’m a good picker. 

Here’s the man, right here. 

I aim to pick some cotton. 

Got a bag? 

Well, no, I ain’t. 

Cost ya a dollar, the bag. Take it out o’ your first hun- 
derd and fifty. Eighty cents a hunderd first time over the field. 
Ninety cents second time over. Get your bag there. One dol- 
lar. ’F you ain’t got the buck, we’ll take it out of your first 
hunderd and fifty. That’s fair, and you know it. . , , 

Sure.,it’s fair. Good cotton bag, last ail season. An whra 
she’s wore out, draggin’, turn ’er aroun’, use the offier end. 
. Sew up the open end. Open up the wore end. And when faotn 
ends is gone, why, that’s nice cloth 1 Makes a nice pair a sum- 
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mcr drawers. Makes nightshirts. And well, hell — a cotton 
bag’s a nice thing. 

Hang it around your waist. Straddle it, drag it behveen 
your legs. She drags light at first. And your fingertips pick 
out the flu2, and the hands go twisting into the sack between 
your legs. Kids come along behind; got no bags for the kids — 
use a gunny sack or put it in your oi’ man’s bag. She hangs 
heavy, some, now. Lean forsvard, hoist 'er along. I’m a good 
hand with cotton. Finger-wise, boll-wse. Jes’ move along 
talkin’, an’ maybe singin' till the bag gets heavy. Fingers go 
right to it. Fingers know. Eyes see the work — and don’t see it. 

Talkin’ across the rows 

’There was a lady back home, won’t mention no names — 
had a nigger kid all of a sudden. Nobody knowed before. 
Never did hunt out the nigger. Couldn’ never hold up her 
head no more. But I started to tell — she was a good picker. 

Now the bag is heavy, boost it along. Set your hips and 
tow it along, like a work horse. And the kids pickin’ into 
the old man’s sack. Good crop here. Gets thin in the low 
places, thin and stringy. Never seen no cotton like this here 
California cotton. Long fiber, bes’ damn cotton I ever seen. 
Spoil the Ian’ pretty soon. Like a fella wants to buy some 
cotton Ian’ — Don’ buy her, rent her. ’Then when she's cot- 
toned on down, move someplace ne\v. 

Lines of people moving across the fields. Finger-wise. In- 
quisitive fingers snicLin and out and find the bolls. Hardly 
nave to look. 

Bet I could pick cotton if I was blind. Got a feelin’ for a 
cotton boll. Pick clean, clean as a whistle. 

Sack’s full now. 'Take her to the scales. Argue. Sralc man 
says you got rocks to make weight. How ’bout him? His 
scales is fixed. Sometimes he's right, you got rocks in the sack. 
Sometimes you’re right, the scales is crooked. Sometimes botli; 
rocks an’ crooked scales. Ahvays argue, always fight. Keeps 
your head up. An’ his head up. What's a few rocks? Jus one, 
maybe. Quarter pound? Always argue. i. • 

Back with the empty sack. Got our own book. Mark in 
the weight. Got to. If they know you’re markin , then they 
don’t cheat. But God he’p ya if ya don’ keep your own weight. 

This is good svork. Kids runnin’ aioun’. Heard bout the 


cotton-pickin’ machine? 

Yeah, I heard. 

Think it’ll ever come? , , . , . , , 

Well, if it comes— fella says it’ll put haii P'«’« 
Come night. All tired. Good pickin , though. Go 
dollars, me an’ the oT woman an' tlic kids. 
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The cars move to the cotton fields. The cotton camps cet 
up. The screened high trucks and trailers are piled hirfi 
with white fluff. Cotton ch'ngs to the fence wires,' and cot- 
ton rolls in little balls along the road when the wind blovs. 
And clean white cotton, going to the gin. And the big, lumpy 
bales standing, going to the compress. And cotton clinging to 
your clothes and stuck to your whiskers. Blow your nos^ 
there’s cotton in your nose. 

Hunch along now, fifl up the bag ’fore dark. Wise fingers 
seeking in the bolls. Hips hunching along, dragging the bag. 
Kids are tired, now in the evenin'. They trip over their feet 
in the cultivated earth. And the sun is going down. 

Wisht it would last It ain’t much money, God knov,-3, 
but I wisht it would last. 

On the highway the old cars piling in, drawn by the hand- 
bills. 

Got a cotton bag? 

No. 

Cost ya a dollar, then. 

If thCT was on’y fifty of us, we could stay awhile, but 
they’ve five hundred. She won’t last hardly at ah. I knowed 
a fella never did git his bag paid out Ever’ job he got a new 
bag, an’ ever’ fiel’ was done ’fore he got his weight 

Try for God's sake ta save a little moneyl Winter’s corn- 
in’ fast. ITiey ain’t no work at all in California in the winter. 
Fill up the bag ’fore it’s dark. I seen that fella put two clods in. 

Well, hell. Why not? I’m jus’ balancin’ the crooked scalK. 

Now here’s my book, three hunderd an’ twelve poun’s. 

Jesus, he never argued! His scales mus’ be crooked. Well, 
that’s a nice day anyways. _ c u 

They say a Wonsan’ men are on their way to this neld. 
We’ll be fightin’ for a row tomorra. We’ll be snatchin’ cotton, 
quick, , 

Cotton Pickers Wanted. More men picking, quicker to tne 
gin. 

Now into the cotton camp. . r -3 ft 

Side-meat tonight, by God! We got money for side-meat 
Stick out a ban’ to the, little fella, he’s w'ore out Run m 
ahead an’ git us four poun’ of side-meat ^The ol’ woman 
make some nice biscuits tonight, ef she ain’t too tired. 


CHiVPTER Twenty-eight 


The boxcars, twelve of them, stood end to end on a little 
flat beside the stream. Tiicrc were two rows of six each, the 
wheels removed. Up to the big sliding doors slatted planks 
ran for cat-walks. ITicy made good houses, water-tight and 
draftless, room for hventy-four families, one family in each 
end of each car. No windows, but the wide doors stood ojicn. 
In some of the cars a canvas hung down in tlic center of the 
car, while in others only tlie position of tlie door made the 
boundary. 

ITie Joads had one end of an end car. Some previous oc- 
cupant had fitted up an oil can with a stovepipe, had made 
a hole in the wall for the stovepipe. Even with the wide 
door open, it was dark in the ends of the car. Ma hung tiic 
tarpaulin across the middle of the car. 

“It’s nice,” she said. “It’s almost nicer tlian anything we 
had ’cept the gov'ment camp." 

Each night she unrolled the mattresses on the floor, and 
each morning rolled them up again. And every day they 
went into the fields and picked the cotton, and ever)’ night 
they had meat. On a Saturday they drove into Tulare, and 
they bought a tin stove and new overalls for A1 and P.a and 
Winfield and Uncle John, and they bought a dress for Ma and 
gave Ma’s best dress to Rose of Sharon. 

“She’s so big," Ma said. “Jus’ a waste of good monc)' to 
get her a new dress now.” 

The Joads had been lucks’. Tlicy got in early enough to 
have a place in the boxcars. Now the tents of the late-comcrs 
filled the little flat, and those who had the boxcars were old- 
timers, and in a way aristocrats. 

Tire narrow stream slipped by, out of the wtIIows, and 
back into the willows again. From each car a hard-bcatcn 
path went down to the stream. Between the cars the clothes 
lines hung, and every’ day the lines were covered with drying 
clothes. 

In the evening they rralkcd b.ack from the fields, canying 
their folded cotton bags under their nnns. Tliey went into 
the store which stood at the crossroads, and there were many 
pickers in the store, buying tlicir supplies. 
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“How much today?” 

“We’re doin’ fine. We made three and a half today. Wisht 
she’d keep up. Thern kids is gettin’ to be good pickers. Ma’s 
worked ’em up a little bag for each. They couldn’ tow a 
growed-up bag. Dump into ours. Made bags outa a couole 
old shirts. Work fine.” 

i^d Ma went to the meat counter, her forefinger pressed 
against her hps, blowing on her finger, thinking deeply. 
“Might get some pork- chops,” she said. “How much?” 

“Thirty cents a pound, ma’am.” 

“Well, lemme have three poun’s. An’ a nice piece a boihn’ 
beef. My girl can cook it tomorra. An’ a bottle a milk for 
my girl. She dotes on milL Gonna have a baby. Nurse-lady 
toi’ her to eat lots a milk. Now, le's see, we got potatoes.” 

Pa came close, carrying a can of simp in his hands. “Alight 
get this here,” he said. “Might have some hotcakes.” 

Ala frowmed. “Well — ^svefl, yes. Here, we’ll take this here. 
Now — ^we got plenty lard.” 

Ruthie came near, in her hands two large boxes of Cracker 
Jack, in her eyes a brooding question, which on a nod or 
a shake of Ma's head might become tragedy or joyous ex- 
citement. “Ma?” She held up the boxes, jerked them up and 
down to make them attractive. 

“Now you put them back 

'The tragedy began to form in Ruthie’s eyes. Pa said 
“They’re on’y a nickel apiece. Them little fellas worked good 
today.” 

“Well — " The excitement began to steal into Ruthie’s eyes. 
“Awright.” 

Ruthie turned and fled. Halfway to the door she caught 
Wihfield and mshed him out the door, into the evening. 

. Uncle John fingered a pair of canvas gloves with yellow 
leather palms, tried them on and took them off and laid them 
down. He moved gradually to the liquor shelves, and he 
stood studying the labels on the bottles. Ma saw him, “Pa, 
she said, and motioned with her head toward Uncle John. 

Pa lounged over to him. “Gettin’ thirsty, John?” 

“No, I ain’t.” 

“Jus’ wait till cotton’s done,” said Pa. “Then you can go 
on a hell of a dmnk.” , 

“ ’Tain’t sweatin’ me none,” Uncle John said. “I’m workm 
hard an’ sleepin’ good. No dreams nor nothin’.” 

“Jus’ seen you sort of droolin’ out at them bottles.” 

“I didn’ hardly see ’em. Funny thing. I wanta buy stuff. 
Stuff I don’t need. Like to git one a them safety raz^. 
Thought I'd like to have some a them gloves over there. Awml 
cheap.” 
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“Can't pick no cotton with gloves," said Pa. 

“I know that. An’ 1 don’t need no safety razor, neither. 
Stuff settin’ out. there, you jus’ feel like buyin’ it whetlier 
you need it or not.” 

Ma called, “Come on. We got ever’thing.” She carried a 
bag. Uncle John and Pa each took a package. Outside Ruthie 
and WinSeld were waiting, their ej'cs strained, their cheeks 
puffed and full of Cracker Jack. 

“Won’t eat no supper, I bet,” Ma said. 

People streamed toward the boxcar camp. The tents were 
lighted. Smoke poured from the stovepipes. The Joa(fc climbed 
up their cat-walk and into their end of the boxcar. Rose of 
Sharon sat on a box beside the stove. She liad a fire started, 
and the tin stove was wine-colored with heat. “Did ya get 
milk?” she demanded. 

“Yeah. Right here.” 

"Give it to me. I ain’t had any sence noon.” 

"She thinks it’s like medicine,” 

“That nurse-lady says so.” 

“You got potatoes ready?” 

“Right there — peeled.” 

“We’ll fry 'em,” said Ma. “Got pork chops. Cut up them 
potatoes in the new fry pan. And th'ow in a onion. You fellas 
go out an’ wash, an’ bring in a bucket a water. Where’s Ruthie 
an’ Winfiel’? Tliey oughta wash. They each got Cracker Jack,” 
Ma told Rose of Sharon. “Each got a whole box.” 

The men went out to wash in the stream. Rose of Sharon 
sliced tlie potatoes into the frying pan and stirred them about 
with the knife point. 

Suddenly the tarpaulin was thrust aside. A stout perspir- 
ing face looked in from the other end of the car. "How’d 
you all make out. Mis’ Joad?” 

Ma swung around. “Why, evenin'. Mis' Wainwriglit. We 
done good. Three an’ a half. Three fifty-seven, c.\act.'' 

“We done four dollars. 

“Well,” said Ma. “ 'Course tlrcy's more of you.” 

“Yeah. Jonas is growin’ up. Havin' pork chops, I sec.” 

Winfield crept in through the door. “Mai” 

“Hush a minute. Yes, my men jus' loves pork chops.” 

“I’m cookin’ bacon,” said Mrs. Waimvright. “Can you 
smell it cookin’?” 

“No — can’t smell it over these here onions in the potatoes.” 

“She’s burnin’l” Mrs. Waimvright cried, and her head 
jerked back. 

“Ma,” Winfield said. 

“What? You sick from Cracker Jack?” 

“Ma — Ruthie tol’.” 
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"Tor what?” 

" ’Bout Tom.” 

Ma stared. “Tol’?” Then she knelt in front of him. ‘'Win- 
Sel’, who’d she tell?” 

Embarrassment seized Winfield. He backed awav. ‘WeE 
she on’y tol’ a little hit" ^ 

'Winfiel'l Now you tell what she said.” 

“She— she didn’ eat all her Cracker Jack. She kep’ some, 
an' she et jus’ one piece at a time, slow, like she alv,'ays done, 
an’ she sajs, ‘Bet you wisht you had some lef .” 

“Winfiel'!” Ma demanded. “You tell now.” She looked 
back ner\'ously at the curtain. “Rosasham,' you go over talk 
to Mis’ "Wainwright so she don’ listen.” 

“How ’bout these here potatoes?” 

“I’ll watch ’em. Now you go. I don’ want her listenin’ at 
that curtain.” The girl shuffled heavily down the car and 
went around the side of the hung tarpaulin. 

Ma said, “Now, Winfiel’, you tell.” 

“Like I said, she et jus’ one little piece at a time, an’ she 
bust some in two so it’d las’ longer.” / 

“Go on, hurry up,” 

“Weh, some kids come aroun’, an’ ’course th^ tried to 
get some, but Ruthie, she jus’ nibbled an’ nibbled, an’ wouldn’ 
give ’em none. So th^’ got mad. An’ one lad grabbed her 
Cracker Jack bos.” 

“Winfiel’, you tell quick about the other.” 

“I am,” he said. “So Rjithie got mad an' chased ’em, an’ 
she fit one, an’ then she fit another, an’ then one big girl 
up an’ licked her. Hit 'er a good one. So then Ruthie crie4 
an’ she said she’d git her big brother, an’ he’d kill that big 
girl. An’ that big girl said. Oh, yeah? .Well, she got a big 
brother too.” Winfield w'as breathless in his telling. “So then 
they fit, an’ that big girl hit Ruthie a good one, an’ Ruthie 
said her brother’d Hit that big girl’s brother. An’ that big 
girl said how about if her brother kil’t our brother. An’ then 
— ^an’ then, Ruthie said our brother already kil’t two fellas. An 
— ^an’ — that big girl said, ‘Oh, yeah! You’re jus’ a little 
smaity liar.’ An’ Ruthie said. Oh, yeah? WeU, our brother's p 
hiding right now from kilHn’ a feUa, an’ he can kill that big 
girl's brother too. An’ then they called names, an’ Ruthie 
throwed a rock, an' that big girl chased her, an’ I come home. 

“Oh, myf” Ma said we^y. “Oh! My dear srveet^^I^id 
Jesus asleep in a manger! What we goin’ to do now? ' She 
put her forehead in her hand and rubbed her eyes. “What we 
gonna do now'?” A smeU of burning potatoes came from the 
roaring stove, Ma moved automaticSly and turned them. 
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“Rosasharn!” Ma called. The girl appeared around the 
curtain. “Come watch thjs here supper. Winfiel’, you go out 
an’ you fin’ Ruthie an’ bring her back here.” 

“Gonna whup her, Ma?” he asked hopefully. 

“No. This here you couldn’ do nothin’ about. Why, I 
wonder, did she haf’ to do it? No. It won’t do no good to 
whup her. Run now, an’ find her an’ bring her back.” 

Winfield ran for the car door, and he met the three men 
tramping up the cat-walk, and he stood aside while tliey 
came in. 

Ma said softly, "Pa, I got to talk to you. Ruthie tol’ some 
kids how Tom’s a-hidin’.” 

“What?” 

“She tol'. Got in a fight an’ tol’.” 

“Why, the little bitchl” 

"No, she didn’ know what she was a-doin'. Now look, Pa. 
I want you to stay here. I’m goin’ out an’ try to fin’ 'Tom 
an’ tell him. I got to tell ’im to be careful. You stick here. Pa, 
an’ kinda watch out for things. I’ll take ’im some dinner.” 

“Awright,” Pa agreed. 

“Don’ you even mention to Ruthie what she done. I’ll 
tell her.” 

At that moment Ruthie came in, with Winfield behind 
her. ’lire little girl was dirtied. Her mouth was sticky, and 
her nose still dripped a little blood from her fight. She looked 
shamed and frightened. Winfield triumphantly followed her. 
Ruthie looked fiercely about, but she went to a corner of the 
car and put her back in the comer. Her shame and fierceness 
were blended. 

"I tol’ her what she done,” Winfield said. 

Ma was putting two chops and some fried potatoes on a 
Hn plate. “Hush, WinfieV,” she said. “'They ain’t no need to 
hurt her feelings no more’n what they’re hurt.” 

Ruthie’s body hurtled across the car. She grabbed Ma 
around the middle and buried her head in Ma’s stomach, and 
her strangled sobs shook her whole body. Ma tried to loosen 
her, but the grubby fingers clung tight. Ma brushed the hair 
on the back of her head gently, and she patted her shoulders. 
“Hush,” she said. "You didn’t know.” 

Ruthie raised her dirtv’, tear-stained, bloody face. “They 
stolcd my Cracker Jackl” she cried. “TTrat big son-of-a-bitch 
of a girl, she belted me — ” She went off into hard crying again. 

“Hush!” Ma said. “Don’t talk like that. Here. L^t go. I’m 
a-goin’ now.” 

“Whyn’t ya whup her, Ma? If she didn’t git snottj- with 
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her Cracker Jack ’twouldn’ a happened. Go on, give her a 
whup.” 

“You jus' min’ your business, mister,” Ma said fiercely. 
“You’ll git a whup yourself. Now leggo,.Rufeie.” 

Winfield retired to a roiled mattress, and he regarded the 
femily cynically and dully. And he put himself in a good 
position of defense, for Ruthie would attack him at the first 
opportunity, and he knew it. Ruthie went quietly, heart-brok- 
enly to the other side of the car. 

Ala put a sheet of newspaper over the tin plate. “I’m a-goin’ 
now,” she said. 

“Ain’t you gonna eat nothin’ yourself?” Uncle John de- 
manded. 

“Later. When I come back. I wouldn’ want nothin’ nov/.” 
Ma walked to the open door; she steadied herself down the 
steep, cleated cat-walk. 

On the stream side of the boxcars, the tents were pitched 
close together, their guy ropes crossing one another, and the 
pegs of one at the canvas hne of the next. The li^ts shone 
through the cloth, and aU the chimneys belched smoke. Men 
and women stood in the doorways talking. Children ran fever- 
ishly about. Ma moved maiestically down the line of tents. 
Here and there she was recognized as she went by. “Evenin', 
Mis’ load.” 

“Evenin’.” 

“Takin' somepin out. Mis’ J'oad?” 

“They’s a frien’. I’m takin’ back some bread.” 

She came at last to the end of the line of tents. She stopped 
and looked back. A glow of light was on the camp, and the 
soft overtone of a multitude of speakers. Now and then a 
harsher voice cut through. The smell of smoke filled the air. 
Someone played a harmom'ca softly, trying for an effect, one 
phrase over and over. 

Ma stepped in among the willows beside the stream. She 
moved off the trail and waited, silently, listening to hear any 
possible follower. A man walked down the trail toward the 
camp, boosting his suspenders and buttoning his jeaiw ss 
went. Ma sat very still, and he passed on wiQiout seeing her. 
She waited five minutes and then she stood up and crept on 
up the trail beside the stream. She moved quietly, so quietly 
that she could hear the murmur of the water above her soft 
steps on the willow leaves. Trail and stream swung to the left 
and then to the right again until they neared the highw^. 
In the gray starlight she could see the embankment and the 
black round hole of the culvert where she always left Tom s 
food. She moved forv/ard cautiously, thrust her package into 
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the hole, and took back the empty tin plate which was left 
tliere. She crept back among the willows, forced her way into a 
thicket, and sat down to wait. Through the tangle she could 
see the black hole of the culvert. She clasped her knees and sat 
silently. In a few moments the thicket crept to life again. The 
field mice moved cautiously over the leaves. A skunk padded 
heavily and unself-consciously down the trail, carrying a 
faint effluvium with him. And then a wind stirred the wil- 
lows delicately, as though it tested them, and a shower of 
golden leaves coasted down to the ground. Suddenly a gust 
boiled in and racked the trees, and a cricking downpour of 
leaves fell. Ma could feel them on her hair and on her shoul- 
ders. Over the sky a plump black cloud moved, erasing the 
stars. The fat drops of rain scattered down, splashing loudly 
on the fallen leaves, and the cloud moved on and unveiled the 
stars again. Ma shivered. The wind blew past and left the 
thicket qiiiet, but the rushing of the trees went on down the 
stream. From back at the camp came tlie thin penetrating 
tone of a violin feeling about for a tune. 

Ma heard a stealthy step among the leaves far to her left, 
and she grew tense. She released her knees and straightened 
her head the better to hear. The movement stopped, and 
after a long moment began again. A vine rasped harshly on 
tlie dry leaves. Ma saw a dark figure creep into the open and 
draw near to tlie culvert. Tlie black round hole was obscured 
for a moment, and then the figure moved back. She called 
softly, “Toml" Tlie figure stood still, so still, so low to tlie 
ground that it might have been a stump. She called again, 
“Tom, oh, Tom!” Then the figure moved. 

“That you, Ma?” 

“Right over here.” She stood up and went to meet him. 

“You shouldn’ of came,” he raid. 

“I got to see you, Tom. I got to bilk to you.” 

“It’s near the trail,” he said. “Somebody might come by.” 

“Ain’t you got a place, Tom?" 

“Yeah — ^but if — ^well, s’pose somebody seen you ssatli me 
— whole fambly’d be in a jam.” 

“I got to, Tom.” 

“nicn come along. Come quiet.” He crossed the little 
stream, wading carelessly through the water, and Ma fol- 
lowed him. He moved through the bnish, out into a field 
on the other side of the thicket, and along the plowed ground. 
Tlie blackening stems of the cotton were harsh against the 
ground, and a fciv {lulls of cotton clung to the stems. A 
Quarter of a mile they went along the edge of the field, and 
then he turned into Uic brush again. He approached a grc.at 
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mound of wild blackberry bushes, leaned over and pulled a 
mat of vines aside. “You got to crawl in," he said. 

Ma went down on her hands and knees. She felt sand under 
her, and then the black inside of the mound no longer touched 
her, and she felt Tom's blanket on the ground. He arranged 
the vines in place again. It was ligjitless in the cave, 

“Where are you, Ma?” 

“Here. Right here. Talk sofh Tom.” 

“Don't woriy. I been livin' like a rabbit some time.” 

She heard him uiiwrap his tin plate. 

“Pork chops,” she said. “And fry potatoes.” 

“God Awmighty, an' still warm.” 

Ma could not see him at all in the blackness, but she could 
hear him chewing, tearing at the meat and swallowing. - 

“It's a pretty good hide-out,” he said. 

Ma said uneasily, “Tom^ — ^Ruthie tol' about you.” She 
heard him gulp. 

“Ruthie? \\^at for?” 

“Well, it wasn't her fault.' Got in a fight, an' says her 
brother'll lick that other girl’s brother. You know how' they 
do. An’ she tol’ that her brother killed a man an’ was hidin’.” 

Tom was chuckling. “With me I was always gonna get 
Uncle John after ’em, but he never would do it. ’That’s jus’ 
kid talk, Ma. 'That’s awright.” 

“No, it ain’t,” Ma said. “Them kids’ll tell.it aroun’ an’ 
then the folks’ll hear, an’ they’ll tell aroun’, an' pretty soon, 
well, they liable to get men out to look, jus’ in case. Tom, you 
got to go away.” 

“That’s what I said right along. I was always scared some- 
body’d see you put stuff in that culver^ an’ then they’d 
watch.” “ 

“I know. But I -wanted you near. I w'as scared for you. I 
ain’t seen you. Can’t see you now. How’s your face?” 

“Gettin well quick.” 

“Come dost, Tom. Let me feel it. Come dost.” He crawled 
near. Her reaching hand found his head in the blackness and 
her fingers moved down to his nose, and then over his left 
cheek.. “You got a bad scar, Tom. An’ your nose is all crooked. 

-“Maybe that’s a good thing. Nobody wouldn’t ^know me, 
maybe. If my prints wasn’t on record, Td be glad. He w'ent 
back to his eating. 

“Hush,” she said. “Listen!” 

“It’s the wind, Ma. Jus’ the wind.” "nie gust poured dowm 
the stream, and the trees rustled under its passing. 

She crawled close to his voice. wanta touch ya again, 
Tom. It’s like I’m blin’, it’s so dark. I wanta remember, even 
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if it’s on’y my fingers that remember. You got to go away, 
Tom." 

“Yeah! I knowed it from the start.” 

“We made purty good,” she said. “I been squinelin’ money 
away. Hoi’ out your han’, Tom. I got seven dollars here.” 

“I ain’t gonna take ya money,” he said. “I’ll get ’long all 
right.” 

“HoV out ya han’, Tom. I ain’t gonna sleep none if you 
got no money. Maybe you got to take a bus, or somepin. I 
want you should go a long ways off, three-four hunderd miles.” 

“I ain’t gonna take it.” 

‘Tom,” she said sternly. “You take this money. You hear 
me? You got no right to cause me pain.” 

“You ain’t playin’ fair,” he said. 

“I tliought maybe you could go to a big city. Los Angeles, 
maybe. They wouldn’ never look for you there.” 

“Hm-m,” he said. “Lookie, Ma. I been all day an’ all night 
hidin’ alone. Guess who I been thinkin’ about? Casyl He 
talked a lot. Used ta bother me. But now I been thinkin’ what 
he said, an’ I can remember — all of it. Says one time he went 
out in. the wilderness to find his own soul, an’ he foun’ he 
didn’ have no soul that was his’n. Says he foun’ he jus’ got a 
little piece of a great big soul. Says a wilderness ain’t no good, 
’cause his little piece of a soul wasn’t no good ’less it was with 
the rest, an’ was whole. Funny how I remember. Didn’ tliink 
I was even listenin’. But I know now a fella ain’t no good 
alone.” 

“He was a good man,” Ma said. 

'Tom w'cnt on, “He spouted out some Scripture once, an’ 
it didn’ soun’ like no hell fire Scripture. He tol’ it twiceL an’ 
I remember it. Says it’s from the Preacher.” 

‘How’s it go, Tom?” 

“Goes, ‘Two are better than one, because they have a good 
reward for their labor. For if they fall, the one will lif’ up his 
fellow, but woe to him that is alone when he falleth, for he 
hath not anoUier to help him up.’ 'Tliat’s part of her.” 

“Go on,” Ma said. “Go on, Tom.” 

“Jus’ a little bit more. ‘Again, if two lie together, then they 
have heat; but how can one be warm alone? And it one prevail 
against him, trvo shall witlistand him, and a three-fold cord 
is not quickly broken.’ ” 

“An’ that’s Scripture?” 

“Casv said it was. Called it tlic Preacher.” 

“Hush — ^listen.” 

_ "On’y the wind, Ma. I kiiow the wind. An’ I got to think- 
in', Ma — most of the prcachin' is about tire poor we shall have 
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al^yays with m, an’ if you got nothin’, why, jus’ fol’ your hands 
an’ to hell with it, you gonna git ice cream on gol’ plates when 
you’re dead. An’ then this here Preacher says two get a better 
reward for their work.” 

“Tom,” she said. “What you aimin’ to do?” 

He was quiet for a long time. “I been thinlan’ how it was 
in that gov’ment camp, how our folks took care a dieirselves, 
an’ if they w^ a fight they fixed it theirself; an’ they wasn’t no 
cops wagglin’ their guns, but they w'as better order than them 
cops ev'er give. I been a-wonderin’ why we can’t do that all 
over. Throw out the cops that ain’t our people. AH work to- 
gether for our owm thing — aU farm our own Ian’.” 

“Tom,” Ma repeated, “what you goxma do?” 

“What Casy done,” he said. 

“But they killed him.” 

“Yeah,” said Tom. “He didn’ duck quick enough. He 
wasn’ doing nothin’ against the law, Ma. I been thinh'n’ a 
heH of a lot, thinkin’ about our people livin’ like pigs, an’ the 

8 ood rich Ian’ lajdn’ fallow, or maybe one fella with a mil- 
on acres, while a hundred thousan’ good farmers is starvin’. 
An’ I been wonderin’ if all our folks got together an’ yelled, 
like them fellas yeUed, only a few of ’em at the Hooper 
ranch - 

Ma said, “Tom, they’H drive you, an’ cut you down like 
they done to young Floyd.” 

“They gonna drive me anyways. They drivin’ all our peo- 
ple.” . ■ 

“You don’t aim to kill nobody, Tom?” 

“No. I been thinkin’, long as I’m a outlaw anjnvays, maybe 
I could — Hell, I ain’t thought it out clear, Ma. Don’ v/orry 
me now. Don’ worry me.” 

They sat silent in the coal-black cave of vines. Ma said, 
“How’m I gonna know ’bout you? They might kill ya an’ I 
wouldn’ know. They might hurt ya. How’m I gonna know?’ 

Tom laughed uneasily, “Well, maybe like Casy says, a feHa 
ain’t got a soul of his own, but on’y a piece of a big one — ^an 

then ” 

“Then what, Tom?” 

“Then it don’ matter. Then I’U be all aroun’ in the cHrk. 
I’ll be ever’where — ^wherever you look. Wherever they’s a 
fight so hungry people can eat. I’ll be there. Wherever they s 
a cop bearin’ up a guy. I’ll be there. If Casy knowed, why. I’ll 
be in the way guys yell when they’re mad an’ — ^I’ll be in the 
way kids laugh when they’re hungry an’ they know supper’s 
ready. An’ when our folks eat the stuff they raise an’ live in the 
houses they build — why, I'H be riiere. See? God, I’m taHcm’ 
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like Casy. Comes of thinldn’ about him so much. Seems like 
I can see him sometimes.” 

“I don’ un’erstan’,” Ma said. “I don’ really know. 

“Me neither,” said Tom. “It's jus’ stuff I been thinkra’ 
about. Get thinkin’ a lot when you ain’t movin’ aroun'. You 
got to get back, Ma.” 

“You take the money then.” 

He was silent for a moment. "Awright,” he said. 

“An’, 'Tom, later — when it’s blowed over, you’ll come back. 
You’ll find us?” 

"Sure,” he said. “Now you better go. Here, gimme your 
han’." He guided her toward the entrance. Her fingers clutch- 
ed his wrist. He swept the vines aside and followed her out. 
“Go up to the field till you come to a sycamore on the edge, 
an’ then cut acrost the stream. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” she said, and she walked quickly away. Her 
eyes were wet and burning, but she did not cry. Her footsteps 
were loud and careless on the leaves as she went through the 
bmsh. And as she went, out of the dim sky the rain began to 
fall, big drops and few, splashing on the dry leaves heavily. 
Ma stopped and stood still in the dripping thicket. She turned 
about — ^took three steps back toward the mound of vines; and 
then she turned quickly and went back toward the boxcar 
camp. She went straight out to tire culvert and climbed up on 
die road. The rain had passed now, but the sky was overcast. 
Behind her on the road she heard footsteps, and she turned ' 
nervously. 'The blinking of a dim flashlight played on the road. 
Ma turned back and started for home. In a moment a man 
caught up witli her. Politely, he kept his light on tire ground 
and did not play it in her face. 

“Evenin’,” he said. 

Ma said, "Howdy.” 

“Looks like wc might have a little rain.” 

“I hope not. Stop the pickin’. We need the pickin’.” 

“I need the pickin’ too. You live at the camp there?” 

"Yes, sir.” Their footsteps beat on the road together. 

"I got twenty acres of cotton. Little late, but it’s ready now. 
Tliought I’d go down and try to get some pickers.” 

“You’ll get ’em arwight. Season’s near over.” 

“Hope so. My place is only a mile up that way.” 

“Six of us,” said Ma. “Three men an’ me an’ two little 
fellas.” 

"I’ll put out a sign. Two miles — tliis road.” 

“We’ll be there in the momin'.” 

“I hope it don’t rain.” 

“Me too,” said Ma. “Twenty acres won’ las’ long.” 
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“The less it lasts the gladder ITl be. My cotton’s late. Didn’ 
get It in till late.” 

you payin’, mister?” 

“Ninety cents.” 

“eve’ll pick- I hear fellas say nex’ year it’ll be se^-enty-Sve 
or es-en sixty.” ■ 

“That’s what I hear.” 

‘They’ll be trouble,” said hla. 

Sure. I know. Little fella like me can’t do anything. ’The 
Association sets the rai^ and we got to mind. If we don't— 
we ain’t got a farm. Little fella gets crcrwded all the time.” 

They came to the camp. “We’Ii be theri^” hla said. “Not 
much pickin’ leF.” She v/ent to the end boxcar and climbed 
the cleated yvalk. The low Hght of the lantern made gloomy 
shzdov/s in the csr. Pa and Unde John and an elderly man 
squatted against the car 

“Hello,” Ivla said. “Evenin’, Mr. WainwiighL” 

He raised a deh'cately chiseled fece. His ej’es were deep 
under the ridges of bis hrovrs. His hair was blue-white and 
fine. A patina of silver beard covered his jaws and chin. ‘‘Eve- 
nin’, ma’am,” he said. 

“\Ve got pickin' tomorra,” Ma observed. “Jvlile north. 
Twentj' acres.” 

“Better take the truck, I guess,” Pa said. “Get in more 
pickin’.” 

Wainwright raised his head eagerly. “S'pose we can pick?” 

“Why, sure. I walked a piece vrith the feUa. He was coinin’ 
to get pickers.” 

“Ckitton’s nearly gone. Purty thin, these here seconds. Gon- 
na be hard to make a wage on the seconds. Got her pretty 
clean the fust time.” 

“Your folks could maybe ride with us,” Tvla said. “Split the 
gas. 

“Well — ^that's feien’ly of you, ma’am.” 

“Saves us both,” said Ma. 

Pa said, “Iv'lr. Wainwright — he’s got a worry he come to 
us about We was a-talkm’ her over.” 

“What’s the matter?” _ 

Wainwright looked down at the fioor. “Our he 

said. “She’s a big girl — ^near sixteen, an’ growed up.” 

“Aggie’s a pretty girl,” said Ma. 

‘Eisten ’im out” Pa said. 

“Well, her an’ your bq>' Al, they’re a-waBdn' out ever' night 
An’ Aggie’s a good healthy girl that oughta have a husban’, 
else she might git in irouble. We never had no irouble in our 
family. But what with us bein’ so poor oS, nov:. Mis’ Wain- 
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Wright an’ me, we got to worryin’. S’pose she got i” 

Ma rolled down a mattress and sat on it. They out now? 
slic 8slccd» 

“Always out,” said Wainwright. “Ever’ night.’’ 

“Hm. Well, Al’s a good boy. Kinda figgers he s a dunghill 
rooster these days, but he’s a good steady boy. I couldn want 
for a better boy.” 

“Oh, we ain’t complainin’ about A1 as a fellal We like him. 
But what scares Mis’ Wainwright an’ me — ^well, sties a 
growed-up woman-girl. An’ what if we go away, or you g 
away, an’ we find out Aggie’s in trouble? We am t had no 

shame in our family.” ' , j f 

Ma said softly, “We’ll try an’ see that we don t put no 

shame on you.” . . , 

He stood up quickly, '“rhank you, ma’ain. Ag^e s a p ... 
up woman-girl. She’s a good girl — jes’ as nice an good, 
sure thank you, ma’am, if you’U keep shame from us. 

Aggie’s fault. She’s growed up.” . , „ 

/ “Pa’ll talk to Al,” said Ma. “Or if Pa won t, I wH. „ 
Wainwright said, “Good night, then, an we sure thank ja. 
He went around the end of the curtain. THiey cou 
talking softly in the other end of the car, explaining 

"'Mrteda momrat, and than, "Yon Mte," s’i'l- 

"STa'nfSnS fln'S'hcava, np fron. U,cn s,na,s. 
sat on the mattress beside Ma. 

“Where’s the little fellas?” ‘<T?„n,ic she jumped 

Pa pointed to a mattress m the corner. Guess ihcv'rc 

Winfiel’ an’ bit ’im. Made ’em both lay down. Gucs^s^u^ ,. 

asleep. Rosasham, siic went to set with ■ / . ..j — 'jni 
Ma sighed. "I foun’ Tom,” she said sottiy. 

away. Far off.” , , , chin on his 

chS. Sd. "Tldnk he conld, 

u'Lle John looked up. “I can’t nollnn out, he .. 
“Don’ seem like I’m hardly awakc^no mom 
“Tom 
didn’ mean 
“I know 

all my time a-th>nhin' now u i*-''- - -- no mote, 
thinkm’ of home, an I Hn’” -‘^aid Ma. 

“ITiis here’s purtier— better 1^ j,,,.,, jp.c willow 

“I know. I never even ,nend that hole n 

its leaves now. Sometimes Cpr.cnn to 
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south fence. Funny! Woman talcin' over the fembly. Woman 
sayin’ we’ll do this here, an' we'll go there. An’ I don’ even 
care.” 

“Woman can change better’n a man,” Ma said soothingly. 
'Woman got all her life in her arms. Man got it all in his 
head. Don’ you mind. Maybe— well, maybe nex’ year we can 
get a place.” 

‘We got nothin’, now,” Pa said. “Cornin’ a long fame- 
no work, no crops. What we gonna do then? How we gonna 
git stuff to eat? An’-I tell you Rosasham ain’t so far from due. 
Git so I hate to think. Go diggin’ back to a ol’ time to keq) 
from thinkin’. Seems like our hfe’s over an' done.” 

“No, it ain’t,” Ma smiled. “It ain’t. Pa. An’ that’s one more 
thing a woman, knows. I noticed that. Man, he lives in jerh 
— baby born an’ a man dies, an’ that’s a jerk — gets a farm an’ 
loses his farm, an’ that's a jerk. Woman, it’s all one flow, like 
a stream, httle eddies, httle waterfalls, but the river, it goes 
right on. Woman looli at it like that. We ain’t gonna die out 
People is goin’ on — changin’ a little, maybe, but goin’ right 
on.” ■ 

“How can you tell?” Uncle John demanded. “WTiat’s to 
keep ever’thing from stoppin’; all the folks from jus’ gittin’ 
tired an’ layin’ do^vn?” 

Ma considered. She rubbed the shiny back of one. hand 
with the other, pushed the fingers of her right hand between 
the fingers of her left. “Hard to say,” she said. “Ever’thing we 
do — seems to me is aimed right at goin’ on. Seems that way 
to me. Even gettin’ hungry — even bein’ sick; some die, but the 
rest is tougher. Jus’ try to live the day, jus’ the day.” 

Uncle John said, “If on’y she didn’ die that time 

“Jus’ live the day,” Ma said. “Don’ worry yaself.” 

“TTiey might be a good year nex’ year, back home,” said 
Pa. 

Ma said, "Listen!” 

There were creeping steps on the cat-walk, and then m 
came in past the curtain. “Hullo,” he said. “I thought you’d 
be sleepin’ by now.” 

“M,” Ma said. ‘We’re a-talkin’. Come set here.” 

“Sure — O.K. I wanta talk too. I’ll hafta be goin’ away pretty 
soon now." 

“You can’t. We need you here. Why you got to go aw^? 

“Well, me an’ Aggie Wainwright, we figgers to get rnamed, 
an’ I’m gonna git a job in a garage, an’ we’ll have a rent’ house 
for a while, an’ — ” He looked up fiercely. “Well, we are, an 
they ain’t nobody can stop us!” 

'They were staring at him. “Al,” Ma said at last, “we’re glad. 
We’re awful ^ad.” 
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"You are?” 

“Why, 'course we are. You’re a growed man. You need a 
wife. But don’ go right now, Al.” 

"I promised Aggie,” he said. “We got to go. We can’t stan’ 
this no more.” 

“)us’ stay till spring,” Ma begged. “Jus’ till spring. Won’t 
you stay till spring? Who’d drive tlie truck?" 

“Well ” 

• Mrs. Wainwright put her head around the curtain. “You 
heard yet?” she demanded. 

“Yeahl Jus’ heard.” 

“Oh, my! I wisht — I %visht we had a cake. I wisht we had 
— a cake or somepin.” 

“I’ll set on some coffee an’ make up some pancakes,” Ma 
said. “We got sirup.” 

“Oh, my!” Mrs. Wainwright said. “Why — ^wcll. Look, I’ll 
bring some sugar. We’ll put sugar in tlicm pancakes.” 

Ma broke twigs into the stove, and the coals from the 
dinner cooking started them blazing. Ruthie and Winfield 
came out of their bed like hermit crabs from shells. For a mo- 
ment they were careful; they watched to see whether tliey 
were still criminals. When no one noticed them, they grew 
bold. Ruthie hopped all tire way to the door and back on one 
foot, without touching the wall. 

Ma was pouring flour into a bowl when Rose of Sharon 
climbed the cat-walk. She steadied herself and advanced cau- 
tiously. “Wlrat’s a matter?” she asked. 

“\Wiy, it’s news!” Ma cried. “We’re gonna have a little 
party 'count a Al an’ Aggie Wainwright is gonna get married.” 

Rose of Sharon stood perfectly still. She looked slowly at 
Al, who stood there flustered and embarrassed. 

Mrs. Wainwright shouted from the other end of the car, 
“I’m puttin’ a fresh dress on Aggie. I’ll be right over.” 

Rose of Sharon turned slowly. She went back to the wide 
door, and she crept dowm the cat-walk. Once on the ground, 
she moved slowly toward the stream and the trail that went 
beside it. She took the way Ma had gone earlier — into the 
willows. The wind blew more steadily now, and the bushes 
whished steadily. Rose of Sharon went down on her knees and 
crawled deep into the brush. Tlic berry %‘incs cut her face and 
pulled at her hair, but she didn’t mind. Only when she felt 
the bushes touching her all over did she stop. Slic stretched out 
on her back. And she felt the wcigljt of the baby inside of her. 

In the lichtlcss car, Ma stirred, and then she pushed tire 
blanket back and got up. At the open door of the car the gray 
starlight penetrated a little. Ma wnlkcd to the door and stood 
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lo^ng out. The stars were paling in the east The wind blav 
softly over the willow thickets, and from the little stream 
c^e the quiet talking of the water. Most of the camp was 
still asleep, but in front of one tent a little fire burned, and 
people were standing about it, warming themselvK. Ma could 
see_ them in the light of the new dancing fire as they stood 
facing the flames, rubbing their hands; and then they turned 
their backs and held their hands behind them. For a long mo- 
ment Ma looked out, and she held her hands clasped in front 
of her. The uneven wind whisked up and passed, and a bite 
of frost was in the air. Ma shivered and rubbed her hands to- 
gether. She crept back and fumbled for the matches, beside 
the lantern. The shade screeched up. She hghted the wick, 
watched it bum blue for a moment and then put up its yellow, 
delicately curved ring of light. She carried the lantern to the 
stove and set it down W'-hile she broke the brittle dry willow}' 
twigs into the fire box. In a moment the fire was roaring up 
the chimney. 

Rose of Sharon rolled heavily over and sat up. “TU git right 
up,” she said. 

“Whyn’t you lay a minute till it warms?” Ma asked. 

“No, I'll git.” 

Ma filled the coffee pot from the bucket and set it on the 
stove, and she put on the frying pan, deep with fat, to get 
hot for the pones. “k^Ttat’s over you?” she said softly. 

“I’m a-goin’ out,” Rose of Sharon said. 

“Out where?” 

“Coin’ out to pick cotton.” 

“You can’t,” Ma said. “You’re too far along.” 

“No, I ain’t An’ I’m a-goin’.” 

Ma measured coffee into the water. “Rosasham, you^ wasn’t 
to the pancakes las’ night.” The girl didn’t answer. “Vvffiat 
5 'ou wanta pick cotton for?” Still no answer. “Is it ’cause of 
A1 an' Aggie?” This time Ma looked closely at her daughter. 
“Oh. Well, you don’ need to pick.” 

“I’m goin’.” 

“Aw-right, but don’ you strain yourself.” 

“Git up. Pa! Wake up, git up!” 

Pa blinked and yawned. “Ain’t slep’ out” he moaned. 
“Musta been on to eleven o’clock when v/e went dowTi. 

“Come on, git up, all a you, an’ wash.” 

The inhabitants of the car came slowly to life, sqmOTed up 
out of the blankets, wnrithed into their clothes. Ma^sh'ced salt 
pork into her second fryung pan. “Git out an’ w'ash,” she com- 
manded. , 

A light sprang up in the other end of the car. And tnere 
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came the sound of tlie breaking of twigs from the Wain- 
wright end. "Mis’ Joad,” came tire call. “We’re gettin’ ready. 
We'll be ready.” 

A1 grumbled, "What we got to be up so early for?” 

"It’s on’y twenty acres,” Ma said. "Got to get there. Ain’t 
much cotton lef’. Got to be there 'fore she's picked.” Ma 
rushed them dressed, rushed the breakfast into them. “Come 
on, drink your coffee,” she said. "Got to start.” 

“We can’t pick no cotton in the dark, Ma.” 

“We can be there when it gets light.” 

"Maybe it’s wet.” 

"Didn’ rain enough. Come on now, drink your coffee. Al, 
soon’s you’re through, better get the engine runnin’.” 

She called, "You near ready. Mis’ Wainwright?” 

"Jus’ eatin’. Be ready in a minute.” 

Outside, the camp had come to life. Fires burned in front 
of the tents. The stovepipes from the boxcars spurted smoke. 

Al tipped up his coffee and got a mouthful of grounds. He 
went down the cat-walk spitting them out. 

"We’re awready. Mis' Wainwright,” Ma called. She turned 
to Rose of Sharon. She said, “You got to stay.” 

'Tlie girl set her jaw. “I’m a-goin’,” she said. “Ma, I got to 
go.” 

"Well, you got no cotton sack. You can’t pull no sack.” 

“I’ll pick into your sack.” 

"I wisht you wouldn'.” 

'Tm a-goin'.” . 

Ma siglicd. “I’ll keep my eye on you. Wisht we could have 
a doctor.” Rose of Sharon moved ners'ously about thc^ rar. 
She put on a light coat and took it oft. “Take a blanket, Ma 
said. “Then it you wanta res’, you can keep warm. They 
heard the truck motor roar up behind the boxcar. W c gonna 
be first out,” Ma said c-xultantly. "Awright, get your sacks. 
Ruthic, don’ you forget them shuts 1 fixed for you to pick in, 

Wainwrights and Joads climbed into the truck in the dark. 
The dawn was coming, but it was slow and pale. ^ 

"Turn lef’,” Ma told Al. "They’ll be a sign out where we re 
goin’.” 'Hicy drove along the dark road. And other cars io - 
lowed them, and behind, in the camp, the cars ^ 

started, the families piling in; and the cars pulled out 
highway and turned left. _• t,, 

A piece of cardboard was Hcd to a mailbox on the nMi 
hand side of the road, and on it, printed with 
“Cotton Pickers Wanted.” Al tiirncd into 
drove out to the barnyard. And the ' n.-ffted 

alrcndy. An electric globe on the end of the i ^ 
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a group of men and women standing near the scales, their 
rolled under their arms. Some of the women wore the has 
over their shoulders and crossed in front 

“We ain’t so early as we thought,” said M. He pulled the 
truck against a fence and parked. The fa mili es ch'mbed down 
and went to join the waiting group, and more cars came in 
from the road and parked, and more families joined the group. 
Under the hght on the bam end, the owner signed them in. 
“Hawley?” he said. “H-a-w-l-e-y? Hov/ maney?” 

“Four. Will 

“Will.” 

“Benton ” 

“Benton.” 

“Amelia 

“Amelia.” 

“Claire 

"Claire. Who’s neict? Carpenter? How many?” 

"Six.” 

He WTote them in the book, with a space left for the weights. 
“Got your bags? I got a few. Cost you a dollar.” And the cars 
poured into the yard. The owner pulled his sheep-lined leather 
jacket up around bis throat. He looked at the driveiray ap- 
prehensively. “This twenty isn’t gonna take long to pick widi 
all these people,” he said. 

Children were climbing into the big cotton trailer, digging 
their toes into the chicken-wire sides. “Git off there,” the 
owner cried. “Come on down. You’U tear that wire loose.” 
And the children chmbed slowly dowm, embarrassed and silent 
The gray dawn came. “I’ll have to take a tare for dew,” the 
owner said. “Change it when the sun comes out. All right go 
out when you want. Light enough to seeT’’ 

The people moved quickly out into the cotton field and 
took their rows. They tied' the^ bags to their waists and they 
slapped their hands together to ivaim stiff fingers that had 
to be nimble. The dawn colored over the eastern^ hills, and 
the wide line moved over the rows. And from the highway the 
cars still moved in and parked in the barnyard until it 
full, and they parked along the road on both sides. The 
blew brisidy across the field. “I don’t know how you all found 
out,” idle owner said. “There must be a hell of a grapevine. 
The twenty won’t last tfll noon. What name? Hume? How 
many?” 

The line of people moved out across the field, and the 
strong steady west wind blev/ their clothes. Their fingers new 
to the spiffing faoUs, and flew to the long sacks growing heavy 
behind them. 

Pa spoke to the man in the row to his right “Back home 
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we might get tain out of a wind like this. Seems a little mite 
frosty for rain. How long you been out here?” He kept his eyes 
down on his work as he spoke. 

His neighbor didn’t look up. “I been here nearly a year." 

“Would you say it was gonna rain?” 

“Can’t tell, an’ that ain’t no insulty neither. Folks that lived 
here ail their life can't tell. If the rain can git in the way of a 
crop, it’ll rain. Tlia's what tliey say out here." 

Pa looked quickly at the western hills. Big gray clouds 
were coasting over the ridge, riding tJie wind swiftly. “Them 
looks like rain-heads," he said. 

Plis neighbor stole a squinting look. “Can’t tell,” he said. 
And ail down the line of rows the people looked back at the 
clouds. And then they bent lower to their work, and their 
hands flew to the cotton. Tlicy raced at tlie picking, raced 
against time and cotton weight, raced against the rain and 
against each other — only so much cotton to pick, only so 
much money to be made. They came to the otlicr side of the 
6eld and ran to get a new row. And now they faced into the 
wind, and they could see the high gray clouds moving over the 
sky toward the rising sun. And more cars parked along tlie 
roadside, and new pickets came to be checked in. Tire line of 
people moved frantically across the field, wciglicd at tlie end, 
marked their cotton, checked the weights into their own 
books, and ran for new rows. 

At eleven o’clock the field was picked and the work was 
done. The wire-sided trailers were hooked on behind wire- 
sided trucks, and they moved out to the highway and drove 
away to the gin. The cotton fluffed out throuch the chicken 
wire and little clouds of cotton blew tlitough the air, and 
rags of cotton caught and waved on the weeds beside the road. 
The pickers clustered disconsolatcdly back to the barnyard and 
stood in line to be paid oft. 



bulging belly, and she didn’t reply. She shivered suddenly and 
held her head high. Ma, watching her closely, unrolled her 
cotton bag, spread it over Rose of Sharon’s shoulders, and 
drew her close. 

At last the way was clear, A1 started his motor and drove 
out into the highway. The big infrequent drops of rain 
lanced down and splashed on the road, and as the truck moved 
along, the drops became smaller and closer. Rain pounded on 
the cab of the truck so loudly that it could be heard over the 
pounding of the old worn motor. On the truck bed the Wain- 
wrights and Joads spread their cotton bags over their heai 
and shoulders. 

Rose of Sharon shivered violently against Ma’s arm, and 
Ma cried, “Go faster, Al. Rosasham got a chill. Gotta get her 
feet in hot water.” 

Al speeded the pounding motor, and when he came to the 
boxcar camp, he drove down close to the red cars. Ma was 
spouting orders before they were well stopped. “Al,” she 
commanded, “you an’ John an’ Pa go into the willows an’ 
c’lect all the dead stuff you can. We got to keep warm,” 

“Wonder if the roof leaks.” 

“No, I don’ think so. Be nice an' dry, but we got to have 
wood. Got to keep warm. Take Ruthie an’ Winfiel’ too. They 
can get twigs. This here girl ain’t well.” Ma got out, and Rose 
of Sharon tried to follow, but her knees buckled and she sat 
down heavily on the running board. 

Fat Mrs. Wainwright saw her. “What’s a matter? Her time 
come?” 

“No, I don’ think so,” said Ma. “Got a chill. Maybe took 
col’. Gimme a han’, will you?” The two women supported 
Rose of Sharon. After a few steps her strength came back— 
her legs took her weight. _ 

“I’m awright, Ma,” she said. “It was jus’ a minute there. 

The older women kept hands on her elbows. “Feet in hot 
water,” Ma said wisely. They helped her up the cat-walk and 
into the boxcar. . , „ 

“You rub her,” Mrs. Wainwright said. “I’ll get a far’ gom . 
She used the last of the twigs and built up a blaze in the stove. 
The rain poured now, scoured at the roof of the car. 

Ma looked up at it. “Thank God we got a tight roof,” she 
said. “Them tents leaks, no matter how good. Jus’ put on a 
little water. Mis’ Wainwright.” 

Rose of Sharon lay still on a mattress. She let them take off 
her shoes and rub her feet. Mrs. Wainwright bent ov'er her. 
“You got pain?” she demanded. 

“No. Jus’ don’ feel good. Jus’ feel bad.” 
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"I got pain killer an’ salts,” Mrs. Waimvright said. "You're 
welcome to ’em if you want ’em. Pcrfcc’ly v/elcome.” 

The girl shivered violently. “Cover me up, Ma. I’m col’.” 
Ma brought all the blankets and piled them on top of her. 
The rain roared down on the roof. 

Now the wood-gatherers returned, their arms piled high 
with sticks and their hats and coats dripping. "Jesus, she's 
wet,” Pa said. “Soaks you in a minute.” 

Ma said, “Better go back an’ get more. Bums up awful 
quick. Be dark purty soon.” Ruthie and Winfield dripped in 
and threw their sticks on the pile. They turned to go again. 
“You stay,” Ma ordered. “Stan’ up close to the fire an' get 
dry.” 

'The afternoon was silver with rain, the roads glittered v\-ith 
water. Hour by hour the cotton plants seemed to blacken and 
shrivel. Pa and A1 and Uncle John made trip after trip into the 
thickets and brought back loads of dead wood. Tliey piled it 
near the door, until the heap of it nearly reached the ceiling, 
and at last they stopped and walked toward the sto\’c. Streams 
of water ran from their hats to their shoulders. 'Hie edges of 
their eoats dripped and their shoes squished as they w-.ilkcd. 

“Awright, now, get off them clothes,” Ma said, “I got some 
nice coffee for you fellas. An’ you got dry ovcrhalls to put on. 
Don' Stan' there." 

The evening came early. In the boxcars the families hud- 
dled togetlier, listening to the pouring water on the roofs. 



For hvo days the earth drank the rain, until the' earth was full 
Then puddles formed, and in the low places little lakes formed 
in the fields. The muddy lakes rose higher, and the steady- 
rain whipped the shining v/ater. At last the mountains were 
fuU, and the hillsides spilled into the streams, built them to 
freshets, and sent them roaring dowm the canyons into the 
valleys. The rain beat on steaily. And the streams and the 
h'ttle rivers edged up to lie bank sides and worked at willoRo 
and trees roots, bent the vrillow’S deep in the current, cut out 
the roots of cottonwoods and brou^t down the trees. The 
muddy water whirled along the band: sides and crept up the 
banks until at last it spilled over, into the fields, into the 
orchards, into the cotton patches where the black stems 
stood. Level fields became lakes, broad and gray, and the rain 
whipped up the surfaces. Then the water poured over the 
highways, and cars moved slow'h, cutting fte water ahead, 
and learing a boiling muddy w'ake behind. The earth whis- 
pered under the beat of the rain, and the streams thundered 
under the churning freshets. 

When the first rain started, the migrant people huddled in 
their tents, saying. It’ll soon be over, and asking, Hovr long’s 
it likely to go on? 

And when the puddles formed, the men v^ent out in the 
rain with shovels and built h'ttle dikes around the tents. The 
beating rain v/orked at the canvas until it penetrated and sent 
streams down. And then the httie dikes v/ashed out and the 
water came inside, and the streams wet the beds and the 
blankets. The people sat in wet clothes. They set up boxes 
and put planks on the boxes. Then, day and night, they sat 
on the planks. 

Beside the tents the old cars stood, and water fouled the 
ignition wires and water fouled the carburetors. The little 
gray tents stood in lakes. And at last the people had to move. 
Then the cars v/ouldn’t start because the wires were shorted; 
and if the engines would run, deep mud engulfed the v/heels. 
And the people waded av.-ay, carrying their vret blankets in 
their arms. They splashed along, carrying the children, ca^^ 
ing the very old, in their arms. And if a bam stood on high 
ground, it was filled with people, shivering and hopel^s. 

Then some W'ent to the relief offices, -and they came sadly 
back to their own people. 

They’s rules — you got to be here a year before you can git 
relief. They say the gov’ment is gonna help. They don’ knov,i 
when. 

And gradually the greatest terror of all came along. 

They' ain’t gonna be no kinda work- for three months. 
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In the bams, the people sat huddled together, and the ter- 
ror came over them, and their faces were gray with tenor. The 
children cried with hunger, and there was no food. 

Then the sichness came, pneumonia, and measles that went 
to tire eyes and to the mastoids. 

And the rain fell steadily, and the water flowed over the 
highways, for the culverts could not carr>’ the water. 

Then from the tents, from the crowded bams, groups of 
sodden men went out, their clothes slopping rags, their shoes 
muddy pulp. They splashed out through tire water, to the 
towns, to the country stores, to the relief offices, to beg for 
food, to cringe and beg for food, to beg for relief, to try’ to 
steal, to lie. And under the begging, and under the cringing, 
a hopeless anger began to smolder. And in the little towns 
pity for tire sodden men changed to anger, and anger at the 
hungry people changed to fear of them. Idren sheriffs swore in 
deputies in droves, and orders were rushed for rifles, for tear 
gas, for ammunition. Then the hungry men crowded the al- 
leys behind the stores to beg for bread, to beg for rotting 
vegetables, to steal when tlrcy could. 

Frantic men pounded on the doors of the doctors; and tire 
doctors were busy. And sad men left word at country stores 
for the coroner to send a car. The coroners were not too busy. 
The coroners’ wagons backed up through the mud and took 
out the dead. 

And the rain pattered relentlessly down, and the streams 
broke their banks and spread out over the country. 

Huddled under sheds, lying in wet hay, the hunger and the 
fear bred anger. Then boys w'cnt out, not to beg, but to steal; 
and men went out w'cakly, to try to steal. 

Tlie sheriffs swore in new deputies and ordered nerv rifles; 
and the comfortable people in tight houses felt pity at first, 
and then distaste, and finally hatred for tire migrant people. 

In the wet hay of leaking barns babies were bom to women 
who panted witli pneumonia. And old people curled up in 
comers and died tliat way, so that tlic coroners could not 
straighten them. At night the frantic men walked boldly to 
hen roosts and carried off the squawking chickens. If they 
were shot at, they did not run, but splashed sullenly away; 
and if tlicy were hit, they sank tircdly in the mud. 

Tlic rain stopped. On the fields the water stood, rcficcHn;: 
the gray sky, and tlic land whispered with moving water. And 
the men came out of the bams, out of the sheds. Thew 
squatted on their hams and looked out over the flooded land. 
And they were silent. And sometimes they talked very quietly. 

Mo work till spring. No work. 
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And ifno work — no money, no food. 

_ Fella had a team of horses, had to use ’em to plow an’ cul- 
tivate an’ mow, wouldn’ think a turnin' ’em out to starve when 
they wasn’t workin’. 

Them’s horses — ^we’re men. 

The women watched the men, watched to see whether the 
break had come at last. .'The women stood silently and watched. 
And where a number of men gathered together, the fear went 
from their faces, and anger took its place. And the women 
sighed with relief, for they knew it was all right — the break 
had not come; and the break would never come as long as 
fear could turn to wrath. 

Tiny points of grass came through the earth, and in a few 
days the hills were pale green with the beginning year. 


Chapter Thirty 

In the boxcar camp the water stood in puddly, and the rain 
splashed in the mud. Gradually the little stream crept up the 
bank toward the low flat where the boxcars stood. 

On the second day of tlie rain Al took the tarpaulin down 
from the middle of the car. He carried it out and spread it on 
the nose of the truck, and he came back jnto the car and sat 
down on his mattress. Now, witlrout the separation, the hvo 
families in the car were one. 'The men sat together, and their 
spirits were damp. Ma kept a little fire going in the stove, kept 
a few twigs burning, and she conserv'ed her wood. The rain 
poured down on the nearly flat roof of the boxcar. 

On the third day the Wainwrights grew restless. “Maybe 
we better go ’long,” Mrs. WainwrigHt said. 

And Ma tried to keep them. “Where’d you go an’ be sure of 
a tight roof?’’ _ 

• “I dunno, but I got a feelin’ we oughta go along.” They 
argued together, and Ma watched Al. 

Ruthie and Winfield tried to play for a while, and then they 
too relapsed into sullen inactivity, and the rain drummed 
down on the roof. i j 

On the third day the sound of the stream could be heard 
above the drumming rain. Pa and Uncle John stood in the 
open door and looked out on tlie rising stream. At both ends 
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of the camp the water ran near to the highway, but at the 
camp it looped away so that the highway embankment sur- 
rounded the camp at the back and the stream closed it in on 
the front. And Pa said, “How’s it look to you, John? Seems to 
me if that crick comes up, she’ll flood us.’’ 

Uncle John opened his mouth and rubbed his bristling chin. 
“Yeah,” he said. "Might at that." 

Rose of Sharon was down with a heavy cold, her face flushed 
and her eyes shining with fever. Ma sat beside her with a cup 
of hot raUk. “Here,” she said. “Take this here. Got bacon 
grease in it for strength. Here, drink it!” 

Rose of Sharon shook her head weakly. “I ain’t hungry.” 

Pa drew a curved line in the air with his finger. “If we was 
all to get our shovels an’ throw up a bank, I bet we could 
keep her out. On’y have to go from there down to there.” 

“Yeah,” Uncle John agreed. “Might. Dunno if them other 
fellas'd rvanta. They maybe rather move somewheres else." 

“But these here cars is dry,” Pa insisted. “Couldn’ find no 
dry place as good as this. You wait.” From the pile of brush 
in the car he picked a twig. He ran down the catwalk, splashed 
through the mud to the stream and he set his twig upright 
on the edge of the swirling water. In a moment he was back in 
tlie car. “Jesus, ya get wet through," he said. 

Both men kept their eyes on uie little twig on the water's 
edge. They saw the water move slowly up around it and creep 
up the bank. Pa squatted down in the doorway. “Cornin' up 
fast,” he said. “I think we oughta go talk to tlic other fellas. 
See if they’ll help ditch up. Got to git outa here if tlicy won't.” 
Pa looked dosvn the long car to tlie Waimvright end. A1 was 
with them, sitting beside Aggie. Pa walked into their precinct. 
“Water’s risin’,” he said. “How about if we throwed up a 
bank? We could do her if ever’body helped.". 

Wainwright said, “We was jes’ talkin’. Seems like we 
oughta be gettin' outa here." 

Pa said, “You been aroun'. You know what chancct we 
got a gettin' a dry place to stay.” 

"I know. But jes' the same — " 

A1 said, “Pa, if tliey go, I’m a-goin' too." 

Pa looked startled. “You can't, zM. 'Tlie truck — We ain't 
fit to drive that track." 

"I don' care. Me an’ Aggie got to stick togetlier.” 

“Now you wait,” Pa said. “Come on over here.” Wain- 
uaight and A1 got to their feet and approached the door. 
"Sec?” Pa said, pointing. “Jus' a bank from there an’ down 
to tiiere." He looked at his stick. Tlie water swrled about it 
now, and crept up the bank. 
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“Be a lot a work, an' tiien she might come oi^er anraavs ” 
VVamv;iight protested. 1 " ’ 

_ '^VelL we ain’t doin’ nothin’, might’s well he worldn’. We 
ain’t gonna find us no nice place to live like this. Come on, 
now. Le’s go talk to the other feiks. We can do her if ever’- 
body helps.” 

AI said, “If Aggie goes, I’m a-goin’ too.” 

Pa said, “Look, Al, if idiem fellas v.'on’t dig, then we’ll all 
hafta go. Come on, le’s go talk to ’em.” They hunched their 
shoulders and ran dcnra the cat-nalk. to the next car and np 
the walk into its open door. 

Ma was at the stove, feeding a few sticks to the feeble 
flame. Ruthie crowded close beside her. “I’m hungry,” Ruthie 
whined. 

“No, you ain’t,” Ma said. “You had good mush.” 

“^Visht I had a box a Cracker Jack. There ain’t nothin’ to 
do. Ain’t no fun.” 

“The}'’ll be fun,” Ma said. “You jus’ wait Be fun purty 
soon. Git a house an’ a place, purt\’ soon.” 

“Wisht we had a dog,” Ru^e said. 

“k¥e’il have a dog; have a cat, too,” 

“Yella cat?” 

“Don’t bother me,” Ma begged. “Don’t go placin’ me 
now, Ruthie. Rosasham’s sick. Jus’ 5’ou be a good girl a little 
while. The}'’!! be fun.” Ruthie w'andered, complaining, s^-ay. 

From the mattress where Rose of Sharon lay covered up 
there came a quick sharp ciy, cut oS in the middle. Ms 
whirled and went to her. Rose of Sharon was holding her 
breath and her ej'es were filled with terror. 

“What is it?” h'la cried. The girl expelled her breath and 
caught it again. Suddenly Ma put her hand under the covers. 
Then she stood up. “Alls’ Wainwright,” she calied. “Oh, Alis’ 
Wainwright!” 

The fat little woman came down the car. ‘W^ant me?” 

“Look?” Ala pointed at Rose of Sharon’s face. Her teeth 
were clamped on her lov.’er hp and her forehead was wet with 
perspiration, and the shining terror was in her ej'es. 

“I think it’s come,” Ma said. “It’s early.” 

'The girl heaved a great sigh and relaxed. She released her 
lip and closed her ej'es. Mis. Wainwright bent over her. 

“Did it kinda grab you all over — quick? Open pp an an- 
sw'er me.” Rose of Sharon nodded weakh'. Mrs. Wainwright 
turned to Ala. “Yep,” she said. “It’s come. Early, ya say? 

“A'lavbe the fever biang it.” - ^ 

. 'We'll, she oughta be- up on her feet Onghta be waLkin 
aroun’.” 
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“She can't," Ma said. "She ain’t got the strength.” 

“Well, she oughta.” Mrs. Wainwright grew quiet and stern 
Mth efficiency- “I he'ped with lots, she said. Come on, le s 
close that door, nearly. Keep out the draf ." The two women 
pushed on the heavy sliding door, boosted it along until only 
a foot was open. “I’ll git our lamp, too,’’ Mrs. Wainwright 
said. Her face was purple with excitement. “Aggie,” she called. 
“You tic care of these here little fellas.” 

Ma nodded, “Tha’s right.- Ruthiel You an’ Winfiel’ go 
down with Aggie. Go on now.” 

“Why?” they demanded. 

“ ’Cause you got to. Rosasham gonna have her baby.” 

“I wanta watch, Ma. Please let me.” 

“Ruthie! You git now. You git quick.” 'There was no ar- 
gument against such a tone. Ruthie and Winfield went re- 
luctantly down the car. Ma lighted the lantern. Mrs. Wain- 
wright brought her Rochester lamp down and set it on the 
floor, and its big circular flame lighted the boxcar brightly. 

Ruthie and Winfield stood behind the brush pile and peered 
over. “Gonna have a baby, an’ we’re a-gonna sec,” Ruthie said 
softly. “Don’t you make no noise now. Ma won’t let us watch. 
If she looks this-a-way, you scrunch down behin’ the brush. 
Then we’ll see.” 

‘“rirere ain’t many kids seen it,” Winfield said. 

"'There ain’t no kids seen it,” Ruthie insisted proudly. 
"On’y us.” 

Down by the mattress, in the bright light of the lamp, Ma 
and Mrs. Wainwright held conference. Their voices were 
raised a little over the hollow beating of the rain. Mrs. Wain- 
rvright took a paring knife from her apron pocket and slipped 
it under the mattress. “Maybe it don’t do no good,” she said 
apologetically. "Our folks dways done it. Don’t do no harm, 
anyways.” 

Ma nodded. “We used a plow point. I guess anything 
sharp’ll work, long as it can cut birth pains. 1 hope it ain’t 
gonna be a long one,” 

“You feelin’ awright now?” 

Rose of Sharon nodded nervously. “Is it a-comin’7” 
“Sure,” Ma said. “Gonna have a nice baby. You jus’ got 
to help us. Feel like you could get up an’ walk?” 

‘‘I can by’.” 

“'Tliat’s a good girl,” Mrs. Wainmright said. “That is a 
pod girl. We’ll he’p you, honey'. Wc’ll walk with ya,” 'ITicy 
^Ipcd her to her feet and pinned a blanket over her shoulders. 
Ihen Ma held her arm from one side, and Mrs. Wainwright 
nom tire other. 'Tliey walked her to the brush pile and turned 
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slowly and walked her back, over and over; and the rain 
drummed deeply on the roof. 

Ruthie and Winfield watched anxiously. “When's she 
goin’ to have it?” he demanded. 

“Sh! Don’t draw ’em. We won't be let to look.” 

Aggie joined them behind the brush pile. Aggie's lean face 
and yellow hair showed in the lamplight, and her nose was 
long and sharp in the shadow of her head on the wall. 

Ruthie whispered, “You ever saw a baby bore?” 

“Sure,” said Aggie. 

“Well, when's she gonna have it?” 

“Oh, not for a long, long time.” 

“^Vell, how long?” 

“Maybe not 'fore tomorrow momin'.” 

“Shucks!” said Ruthie. “Ain't no good watchin' now, then. 
Oh! Look!” 

'The walking women had stopped. Rose of Sharon had 
stiffened, and she whined with pain. They laid her down on 
the mattress and wiped her forehead while she gmnted and 
clenched her fists. And Ma talked softly to her. “Eaw,” Ma 
said. “Gonna be all right— all right. Jus' grip ya bans . Now, 
then, take your lip inta your teeth. TTia's good — tha’s good.” 
'The pain passed on. They let her rest awhile, and then helped 
her up again, and the three %valked backhand forth, back and 
forth behveen the pains. 

Pa stuck his head in through the narrow opening. His hat 
dripped wth water, “^^^at ya shut the door for?” he asked. 
And then he saw the \valking women. 

Ma said, “Her time's come.” ^ 

“Then — then we couldn' go 'f we wanted to.” 

“No.'^ 

“Then we got to buii' that bank.” 

“You got to." 

Pa sloshed through the mud to the stream. His marking 
stick was four inches down. Twenty men stood in the rain. 
Pa cried, “We got to build her. My girl got her pains.” The 
men gathered about him. 

“Baby?” 

“Yeah. We can't go now.” 

A tall man said, “It ain’t our baby. We kin go.” _ ^ 

“Sure,” Pa said. “You can go. Go on. Nobody’s stoppin 
you. They’s only eight shovels.” He hurried to the lov/er part 
of the bank and drove his shovel into the mud. The shovelW 
hfted with a sucking sound. He drove it again, and threw the 
mud into the low place on the stream bank. And beside him 
the other men ranged themselves. They heaped the mud up 
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in a long embankment, and those who had no shovels cnt 
live willow whips and wove tlian in a mat and kicked them 
into the bank. Over tlie men came a furj’ of work, a fnrv' of 
battle. When one man dropped the shovel, another took ic up. 
They had shed their coats and hats. Their shirts and trousers 
clung tightly to tlieir bodies, their shoes were shapeless blobs 
of mud. A shrill scream came from tlic Joad car. 'flic men 
stopped, listened uneasily, and then plunged to work again. 
And the little levee of eartli c.xtcndcd until it connected with 
tire highway embankment on cither end. 'Ilicy were tired now, 
and tire shovels moved more slowly. And the stream rose slow- 
ly. It edged above the place where the first dirt had been 
thrown. 

Pa laughed in triumph. “She’d come over if we liadn’ a 
built upt” he cried. 

The stream rose slowly up the side of Uic new wall, and 
tore at the willow mat. “Highetl" Pa cried. “We got to git 
her higher!” 

Tire evening came, and the work went on. And now the 
men were beyond weariness. Tlicir faces were set and dead. 
They worked jerkily, like machines. \Vlrcn it was dark the 
women set lanterns in tire car doors, and kept pots of coflcc 
handy. And the women ran one by one to lire Jo.ad cat and 
wedged tlicmsclvcs inside. 

The pains were coming close now, twenty' minutes apart. 
And Rose of Sharon had lost her restraint. She screamed 
fiercely under tire fierce pahrs. And the neighbor women 
looked at her and patted her gently and went back to Uieir 
own cars. 

Ma bad a good fire going now, and all her utensils, filled 
with water, sat on tire stove to bent. Every little while Pa 
looked in tire car door. “All right?” he asked. 

“Ycalrl I think so,” Ma assured him. 

As it grerv dark, someone brought out a llashlight to work 
by. Uncle John plunged on, throwing mud on top of the wall. 

“You take it easy',” Pa said. “You’ll kill yaself.’’ 

“I can’t hc'p it. I can’t stan’ that yellin’. It’s like — it's like 
when ” 

“I know,” Pa said. "But jus’ take it easy.” 

Uncle John blubbered, "I’ll nrn away. By God. I got to 
work or I’ll run away.” 



“She's cornin' up, though.” 

The women filled the coffee pots and set them out again. 
And as the night went on, the men moved slower and slower, 
and they lifted their heavy feet like draft horses. More mud 
on the levee, more willows interlaced. The rain fell steadily. 
When the flashlight turned on faces, the eyes showed staring, 
and the muscles on the cheeks were welted out. 

For a long time the screams continued from the car, and at 
last they were still. 

Pa said, "Ma'd call me if it was bore.” He went on shov- 
eh'ng the mud sullenly. 

The stream eddied and boiled against the bank. Then, from 
up the stream tliere came a ripping crash.. The beam of the 
flashlight showed a great cottonwood toppling. The men 
stopped to watch. The branches of the tree sank into the rvater 
and edged around with the current while the stream dug out 
tlie little roots. Slowly the tree was freed, and slowly it edged 
down the stream. The weary men watched their mouths hang- 
ing open. The tree moved slowly down. Then a branch caught 
on a stump, snagged and held. And very slowly the roots 
swung around and hooked themselves bn the new embank- 
ment. The water piled up behind. The tree moved and tore 
the bank. A little stream slipped through. Pa threw himself 
forward and jammed mud in the break, Tbe water piled against 
the the tree. And then the bank washed quickly down, washed 
around ankles, around knees. The men broke and ran, and 
the current worked smoothly into the fiat, under the cars, 
under the automobiles. 

Uncle John saw the water break through. In the murk he 
could see it. Uncontrollably his weight pulled him down. 
He went to His knees, and the tugging water swirled about 
his chest. 

Pa saw him go. “Hey! What's the matter?” He lifted him 
to his feet. “You sick? Come onj the cars is high.” 

Uncle John gathered bis strength. “I dunno,” he s^d 
apologetically. “Legs give out. Jus' give out." Pa helped him 
along toward the cars. tt- r «- 

"V^en the dike swept over, A1 turned and ran. -His 
moved heavily. The water was about his calves when he 
reached the truck. He flung the tarpaulin off the nose and 
juniped into the car. He stepped on the starter. The engine 
turned over and over, and ibere was no bark of the motor. 
He choked the engine deeply. The battery turned the sod- 
den motor more and more slowly, and there was 
Over and over, slower and slower. A1 set the spark h^^. 
He felt under the seat for the crank and jumped out- ihe 
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water was higher than the running board. He ran to the 
front end. Crank case was under water now. Frantically 
he fitted the crank and twisted around and around, and his 
clenched hand on tire crank splashed in the slowly flowing 
water at each turn. At last his frenzy gave out. Tiic motor 
was full of water, the battery fouled by now. On slightly 
higher ground two cars were started and tlieir lights on. 
Tiiey floundered in the mud and dug their wheels down 
until finally the drivers cut off the motors and sat still, 
looking into the headlight beams. And the rain whipped 
white streaks through the lights. A1 went slowly around 
the truck, reached in, and turned off the ignition. 

When Pa reached the cat-walk, he found the lower end 
• floating. He stepped it down into the mud, under water. 
“Think ya can make it awright, John?” he asked. 

“I’ll be awright. Jus' go on." 

Pa cautiously climbed the cat-walk and squee*zcd himself 
in the narrow opening. 'Tlie two lamps were turned low. 
Ma sat on the mattress beside Rose of Sharon, and Ma 
fanned her still face with a piece of cardboard. Mrs. Wain- 
wright poked dry brush into the stove, and a dank smoke 
edged out around the lids and filled the car with a siridl of 
burning tissue. Ma looked up at Pa when he entered, and 
then quickly down. 

“How — is she?" Pa asked. 

Ma did not look up at him again. "AwTight, I think. 
Slecpin'." 

The air was fetid and close with the smell of the birth. 
Unde John clambered in and held himself upright ng.iinst 
the side of the car. Mrs. Wainwright left her work and 
came to Pa. She pulled him by the elbow toward the corner 
of the car. She picked up a lantern and held it over an apple 
box in the corner. C3n a newspaper lay a blue shriveled little 
mummy. 

"Never breathed,” said Mrs. Wainwaight softly. "Never 
sras alive.” 

Uncle John turned and shuffled tircdly down the car to 
the dark end. 'Tlie rain whished softly on the roof now. so 
softly that they could hear Uncle John’s tired sniffling from 
the dark. 

Pa looked up at Mrs. Wainwright. He took the lantern 
from her hand and put it on the floor. Ruthic and Winfield 
were asleep on their own mattress, their arms over their 
eyes to cut out the light. 

Pa walked slowly to Rose of Sharon's mattress. He tried 
to squat down, but his legs were too tired. He knelt iir- 
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stead. Ma fanned her square of cardboard baclc and forth. 
She looked at Pa for a moment, and her eyes were vade 
and staring, h'ke a sleepwalker’s eyes. 

Pa said, “We — done — ^what we could.” 

“I know.” 

“We worked all night. An* a tree cut out the bank.” 

“I know.” 

“You can hear it under the car,” 

“I know. I heard it.” 

“Think she’s gonna be all right?” 

“I dunno.” 

“Well — couldn’ we — of did nothin’?” 

Ma’s lips were stifiE and white. “No. 'They was on’y one 
thing to do — ever — an’ we done it.” t 

“We w'orked till we dropped, an’ a tree — Rain’s lettin’ up 
some.” Ma looked at the ceiling, and then down again. Pa 
went on, compelled to talk. “I dunno how high she’ll rise. 
Might flood the car,” 

“I know.” 

“You know everithing.” 

She was silent, and tee cardboard moved slowly back and 
forth. 

“Did we slip up?” he pleaded. “Is they anything we could 
of did?” 

Ma looked at him strangely. Her white lips smiled in a 
dreaming compassion. “Don’t take no blame. Hushl It’ll be 
awright. They's changes — all over.” 

“Maybe the water — maybe we’ll have to go.” 

“When it’s time to go — we’ll go. We’ll do what we got 
to do. Now hush. You might wake her.” 

Mrs. Wainwright broke twigs and poked teem in the 
sodden, smoking fire. 

From outside came the sound of an angry voice. ‘Tin 
goin’ in an’ see the son-of-a-bitch myself.” 

And then, just outside the door, Al’s voice, “Where you 
think you’re goin’?” 

“Coin’ in to see that bastard Joad.” 

“No, you ain’t What’s the matter’th you?” 

“If he didn’t have teat fool idear about the bank, we d a 
got out. Now our car is dead.” 

“You think ours is bumin’ up the road?” 

“I’m a-goin’ in.” 

Al’s voice was cold. “You’re gonna fight your way in.’’ 

Pa got slowly to his feet and went to the door. “Awnght, 
Al, I’m cornin’ out. It’s awright, Al.” Pa slid down the cat- 
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walk. Ma heard him say, “We got sickness. Come on down 
here.” 

The rain scattered lightly on the roof now, and a new- 
risen breeze blew it along in sweeps. Mrs. Wainwright came 
from the stove and looked down at Rose of Sharon. “Dawn’s 
a-comin’ soon, ma’am. Whyn't you git some sleep? I'll set 
with her.” 

“No,” Ma said. “I ain’t far'd." 

“In a pig’s eye,” said Mrs. Wainwright. “Come on, you 
lay dovm awhile.” 

Ma fanned the air slowly with her cardboard. “You been 
frien’ly,” she said. “We thank you.” 

Tlic stout woman smiled. “No need to thank. Evcr’body’s 
in tire same wagon. S'pose we was down. You'd a give us 
a han'.” 

“Yes,” Ma said, “we would.” 

“Or anybody.” 

“Or anybody. Use’ ta be the fambly was fust. It ain’t so 
now. It’s anybody. Worse o5 we get, tlie more we got to do.” 

“We couldn' a saved it.” 

“I know,” said Ma. 

Ruthie sighed deeply and took her arm from over her 
eyes. She looked blindly at the lamp for a moment, and then 
turned her head and looked at Ma. "Is it bore?” she demand- 
ed. "Is the baby out?” 

Mrs. Wainwright picked up a sack and spread it over 
the apple box in the corner. 

“Where’s the baby?” Ruthie demanded. 

Ma wet her lips. “There ain't no baby. 'Tlicy never was no 
baby. We was wrong.” 

“Shucks!” Ruthie yawned. “I wnsht it had a been a baby.” 

Mrs. Wainwright sat down beside Ma and took tlic card- 
board from her and fanned the air. Ma folded her hands 
in her lap, and her tired eyes never left the face of Rose of 
Sharon, sleeping in exhaustion. “Come on,” Mrs. Wain- 
wright said. “Jus’ lay down. You’ll be right beside her. Why, 
you'd wake up if she took a deep breath, cs'cn.” 

“Awright, I will.” Ma stretched out on the mattress be- 
side the sleeping girl. And Mrs. Wainwright sat on the floor 
and kept watch. 

Pa and A1 and Uncle John sat in tire car doorway and 
watched the steely dawn come. Tire rain had stopped, but 
Uic sky was deep and solid with cloud. As the light came, 
it was reflected on the water. Tlic men could see the cur- 
rent of the stream, slipping swiftly down, bearing black 
branches of trees, boxes, boards. The wafer swirled into the 
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flat Vr'Iiere the boxcars stood. There v/as no sign of the em- 
banlcment left. On the flat the current stopped. The edges of 
the flood v/ere lined v.-ith yellov/ foam. Pa leaned out the 
door and placed a trn’g on the cat-v/alk, just abcn’e the v,-ateT 
line. The men watched the water slmvly climb to it, lift it 
gently and float it an^y. Pa placed another twig an inch 
above the vrater and settled back to w-atch. 

“Think itTl come inside the car?” Al asked. 

“Can’t tell. The/s a hell of a lot of water got to come 
down from the hills yet Can’t tell. Might start up to rain 
again.” 

AI said, “I been a-thinkm’. If she come in, e\'er’thingTl 
get soalxd.” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, she won’t come up more’n three-four feet in the 
car ’cause she’ll go over the highway an’ spread out first” 

“How you knov/?” Pa asked. 

“I took a sight on her, ofi the end,of the car.” He held 
his hand. “ ’Bout this far up she’ll come.” 

“Awright,” Pa said. ‘W^t about it? We vron’t be here.” 

“We got to be here. Truck’s here. Take a v/eek to get the 
vmter out of her when the flood goes down.” 

“Weil — ^v/haPs your idear?” 

“We can tear out the side-boards of the truck an' build a 
Knda platform in here to pile our stuff an’ to set op on.” 

“Y^h? Hov/’U we cook — ^how’ll v/e eat?” 

'Weil, iPU keep our stuff dry” 

'The light grew/ stronger outside, a gray metalhc light. 
The second httle stick floated av.'ay from the cat-walk. Pa 
placed another one higher up. “Sure climbin’,” be said. “I 
guess v/e better do that.”- 

Ma turned restlessly in her sleep. Her eyes started wide 
open. She cried sharply in warning, “Tom! Oh, Tom! Tom!” 

Mrs. Wainv/right spoke soothingly. The eyes flicked closed 
again and hla squirmed under her dream. Mrs. Wainwright 
got up and walked to the doorwny. “Hey!” she said softly. 
TVe ain’t gonna git out soon,” She pointed to the comer of 
the car v/here the apple box was. “That ain’t doin’ no good. 
Jus' cause trouble and soira. Couldn’ you fellas Idnda — take 
it out an’ bur>' it?” 

Tbe men v/ere silenL Pa said at last, “Guess you’re right 
Jus' cause sorra. ’Gainst the law^ to bury it.” 

“Thev’s lots a things ’gainst the law that W'e can’t he’p 
doin’.” " 

“Yeah,” 
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A1 said, "Wc ouglita git them truck sides tore oil 'fore the 
water comes up much more." 

Pa turned to Uncle John. “Will you take an' bury' it while 
Al an’ me git that lumber in?” 

Uncle John said sullenly, “\\Tiy do 1 got to do it? \\Tiy 
don’ you fellas? 1 don’ like it.” And then, "Sure. I’ll do it. 
Sure, I will. Come on, give it to me.” His voice began to 
rise. “Come on! Give it to me.” 

‘‘Don’ v/ake ’em up,” Mrs. Wainwright said. She brought 
the apple box to tire doorway and straightened the sack de- 
cently over it. 

“Shov'el’s standin’ right bchin’ you,” Pa said. 

Uncle John took the shovel in one hand. He slipped out 
the doorway into the slowly moving water, and it rose nearly 
to his waist before he struck bottom. He turned and settled 
the apple box under his other arm. 

Pa said, “Come on, Al. Le’s git that lumber in.” 

In the gray dawn light Uncle John svaded around the end 
of the car, past the Joad truck; and he climbed the slippery 
bank to the highu'ay. He walked down the highway, past 
the boxcar flat, until he came to a place where the boiling 
stream ran close to the road, where the willows grew along 
tlic road side. He put his shovel down, and holding the box 
in front of him, he edged through the brush until he came 
to tile edge of the swift stream. For a time he stood watch- 
ing it swirl by, leaving its yellow foam among the willow stems. 
He held the apple box against his chest. And then he leaned 
over and set the box in the stream and steadied it with his 
hand. He said fiercely, “Go down an’ tell ’em. Go down in the 
street an’ rot an’ tell ’em that way. That’s the way you can 
talk. Don’ even know if you was a boy or a girl. Ain’t gonna 
find out. Go on down now, an’ lay in the street. Maybe they’ll 
know then.” He guided the box gently out into the current 
and let it go. It settled low in the water, edged sidewas’s, 
whirled around, and turned slowly over. 'The sack floated 
away, and the box, caught in the swift water, floated quickly 
away, out of sight, behind the brush. Uncle John grabbed the 
shovel and went rapidly back to the boxcars. He sloshed down 
into the water and waded to the truck, where Pa and Al were 
working, taking dowm the onc-by-six planks. 

Pa looked over at him. “Get it done?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, look,” Pa said. “If you’ll he’p Al, I’ll go down the 
store an’ get some stuff to cat.” 

“Get some bacon,” Al smd. “I need some meat.” 
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“1 Pa said. He imnped down from the track and 
Uncle John took his place. 

’'i.Vhen they pushed the planks into the car doo^ Ma 
aw^ened and sat up. “^Vhat you doin’?” 

“Gonna build up a place to keep outa the w’et.” 

‘^Y^y?” h'la asked. “IP s dry in here.” 

“Ain’t gonna be. WateP s cornin’ up.” 

Ma struggled up to her feet and went to the door. “We 
got to git outa here.” 

“Can’t,” A1 said. “AH our stuff s here. Truck’s here. Evex’- 
thing v/e got” 

“Where’s Pa?” 

“Gone to get stuff for breakfas’.” 

Ma looked dov/n at the w'ater. It "was only six inches down 
from the floor by now. She went back to the mattress and 
looked at Rose of Sharon. 'The girl stared back at her. 

“How you feel?” Ma asked. 

“Tar’d. Jus’ frp d out.” 

“Gonna get some breakfrs’ into you.” 

“I ain’t hungry.” 

Mrs. Wainwright moved beside Ma. “She looks aU right 
Come through it fine.” 

Rose of Sharon’s eyes questioned Ma, and Ma tried to 
avoid the question. Mis. Wainv/ri^t v/al^ to the stove. 
“Ma?” 

“Yeah? What you want?” 

“Is— it— all right?” 

A'la gave up the attempt She kneeled down on the mat- 
tress. “You can have more,” she said. ‘We done evePthing 
w'e knov/ed.” 

Rose of Sharon straggled and pushed herself up. “Mai” 

“You couldn’t he’p it” 

The girl lay back again, and cwered her eyes with her 
arms. Ru&ie crept close and looked down in avre. She whis- 
pered harshly, “She sicl^ Ma? She gonna die?”_ 

“ ’Course not She’s gonna be av, Tight Awright” _ 

Pa came in with his armload of packages. “How is she?” 

“Awright,” Ma said. “She’s gonna be awright” 

Ruthie reported to Winfield. “She ain’t gonna die. hia 
sa>'s so.” 

And Winfield, picking his teeth with a sphnter m a very 
adult manner, said, “I knowed it all the time.” 

“HovPd you know?” 

“I won’t tell,” said Winfield, and he spat out a piece ot 
the splinter. _ , .t, 

A'la built the fire up with the last twigs and cooked tne 
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bacon and made gravj'. Pa had brought store bread. Ma 
scowled when she saw it. “We got any money lei’?” 

“Nope,” said Pa. “But we was so hungry.” 

“An’ you got stme bread,” Ma said accusingly, 

“Well, we was awful hungry. Worked all night long.” 

Ma sighed. “Now what we gonna do?” 

As they ate, tire water crept up and up. A1 gulped his 
food and he and Pa built the platform. Five feet wide, six- 
feet long, four feet above the floor. And the water crept to 
the edge of the doorway, seemed to hesitate a long lime, 
and then moved slowly inward over the floor. And outside 
the rain began again, as it had before, big heavy drops splash- 
ing on the water, pounding hollowly on the roof. 

A1 said, “Come on now, Ic’s get the mattresses up. Let’s 
put the blankets up, so they don’t git wet.” Tlicy piled their 
possessions up on the platform, and the water crept over the 
floor. Pa and Ma, A1 and Uncle John, each at a corner, lifted 
Rose of Sharon’s mattress, with the girl on it, and put it on top 
of the pile. 

And the girl protested, “I can walk. I’m awright.” And 
the water crept over the floor, a thin film of it. Rose of Sharon 
whispered to Ma, and Ma put her hand under the blanket and 
felt her breast and nodded. 

In the other end of the boxcar, the Wainwrights were 
pounding, building a platform for tliemsclvcs. Tlic rain thick- 
ened, and then passed away. 

Ma looked down at her feet. TIic water was half an inch 
deep on the car floor by now. “You Ruthic — Winficl’l” she 
called distractedly. “Come get on top of the pile. You’ll get 
cold.” She saw them safely up, sitting awkwardly beside 
Rose of Sharon. Ma said suddenly, “We got to git out.” 

“We can’t,” Pa said. “Like A1 says, all our stuff’s here. 
We’ll pull off the boxcar door an’ make more room to set on.” 

'Tlic family huddled on the platforms, silent and fretful. 
'The w'atcr was six inches deep in the car before the flood 
spread evenly over the embankment and moved into the 
cotton fleld on die other side. During that day and night 
the men slept soddcnly, side by side on the boxcar door. 
And Ma lay close to Rose of Sharon. Sometimes Ma whis- 
pered to her and sometimes sat up quietly, her face brooding. 
Under the blanket she hoarded the remains of the store bread. 

'riic rain had become intermittent now — ^little svet squalls 
and quiet times. On the morning of the second day Pa 
splashed through the camp and came back with ten potatoes 
in his pockets. Ma watched him sullenly while he chopped 
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out part of the inner ^vall of the car, built a fire,- and scooped 
n-ater into a pan. The familj- ate the steaming boiled potatoes 
with their fingers. And w'hen this last food was gone, thev 
stared at the gray water; and in the night they did not lie 
down for a long time. 

"When the morning came they^ awakened nervously. Rose 
of Sharon w'hispered to Ma. 

Ma nodded her head. “Yes,” she said. “It’s time for it” 
And then she turned to the car door, where the men lay. 
“We’re a-gettin’ outa here,” she said savagely, “gettin’ to 
higher groun.’ An’ you’re cornin’ or you ain’t cornin’, but I'm 
talun’ Rosasham an’ the little fellas outa here.” 

“We can’tl” Pa said weakly. 

“Awnight, then. Maybe you’ll pack Rosasham to the high- 
w’ay, any^vays, an’ then come back. It ain't rainin’ now', an’ 
we’re a’goin’.” 

“Aw'nght W'e’U go,” Pa said. 

A1 said, “Ma, I ain’t goin’.” 

“^Vhy not?” 

“Weil — Aggie — ^why, her an’ me 

Ma smiled. “ 'Course,” she said. “You stay here, Al. Take 
care of the stuff. \Vhen the wnter goes dow'n — ^why, we’ll 
come back. Come quick, ’fore it rains again,” she told Pa. 
“Come on, Rosasham. We're goin’ to a dry place.” 

“I can v/alk.” 

“Maybe a little, on the road. Git your back bent; Pa.” 

Pa slipped into the water and stood vraiting. Ma helped 
Rose of Sharon dow'n from the platform and steadied her 
across the car. Pa took her in his arms, held her as high as 
he could, and pushed his way carefully through the deep 
water, around the car, and to the highw'ay. He set her down on 
her feet and held onto her. Uncle John carried Ruthie and 
foUow'ed. Ma slid dow'n into the w'ater, and for a moment her 
skirts billowed out around her. 

“WinfieP, set on my shoulder. Al — ^we’Ii come back soon’s 
the w'ater’s dow'n. Al — She paused. “If — if Tom comes — 
tell him w'e’ll be back. Tell him be careful. Winfiel’5 Climb 
on my shoulder — ^there! Now, keep your feet stiU.” She stag- 
gered off through the breast-high water. At the highway 
embankment they' helped her up and lifted ^^^mfield from 
her shoulder. 

They stood on the highw'ay and looked back cw'er the sheet 
of W'ater, the dark red blocks of the cars, the trucks and auto- 
mobiles deep in the slowly mowng w'ater. And as they stood, a 
little misting rain began to fall. 
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“Wc got to git along,” Ma said. “Rosasham, you feel like 
you could walk?" 

“Kinda dizzy,” the girl said. ‘‘Feel like I been beat.”^^ 

Pa complaint, “Now we’re a-goin’, where’ we goin’?” 

“I dunno. Come on, give your han’ to Rosasham.” Ma 
took the girl’s right arm to steady her, and Pa her left. “Coin’ 
someplace where it’s dry. Got to. You fellas ain’t had dry 
clothes on for two days.” They moved slowly along the high- 
way. They could hear the rushing of the v/ater in the stream 
beside the road. Ruthie and Winfield marched together, 
splashing their feet against the road. They went slowly along 
the road. The sky grew darker and the rain thickened. No 
traffic moved along fire highway. 

“We got to hurry,” Ma said. “If this here girl gits good 
an’ wet — don’t know what’ll happen to her.” 

“You ain’t said where-at we’re a-hurryin' to," Pa reminded 
her sarcastically. 

The road curved along beside the stream. Ma searched the 
land and the flooded fields. Far o5 the road, on the left, on 
a slight rolling hill a rain-blackened bam stood. “Look!” Ma 
said. “Look there! I bet it’s dry in that bam. Let’s go there 
till the rain stops.” 

Pa sighed. “Prob’ly get ran out by the fella owns it.” 

Ahead, beside the road, Ruthie saw a spot of red. She raced 
to it. A scraggly geraniuiri gone wild, and there was one rain- 
beaten blossom on it. She picked the flower. She took a petal 
carefully o5 and stuck it on her nose. Winfield ran up to see. 

“Lemme have one?” he said. 

“No, sir! It’s all mine. I foun’ it.” She stuck another red 
petal on her forehead, a little bright-red heart. 

“Come on, Ruthie! Lemme have one. Come on, now.” 
He grabbed at the flower in her hand and .missed it, and 
Ruthie banged him in the face with her open hand. He stood 
for a moment, surprised, and then his lips shook and his eyes 
welled. 

The others caught up. “Now what you done?” Ma asked. 
"Nov/ what you done?” 

“He tried to grab my fl’ar.” 

Winfield sobbed, “I — on’y wanted one — to — stick on my 
nose.” 

‘‘Give him one, Ruthie." 

^^Leave him find his own. This here’s mine.” 

‘Ruthie! You give him one.” 

Ruthie heard the threat in Ma’s tone, and changed her 
tachcs. “Here,” she said with elaborate kindness. “I’ll stick 
on one for you.” The older people walked on. Winfield held 
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his nose near to her. She wet a petal wth her tongue and 
jabbed it cruelly on his nose. “You little son-of-a-bitch,” she 
said softiy. Winfield felt for the petal Vvith his fingers, and 
pressed it do\s'n on his nose. Thej' walked quickly after the 
others. Ruthie felt how the fun was gone. “Here,” she said. 
“Here’s some more. Stick some on your forehead.” 

From the right of the road there came a sharp swishing. 
Ma cried, “Hurry up. The3'’s a big rain. Le’s go rirrough the 
fence here. It’s shorter. Come on, nowl Bear on, Rosasham.” 
The}' half dragged the girl across the ditch, helped her throng 
the fence. And then the storm struck them. Sheets of rain fell 
on them. They plov/ed through the mud and up the h’ttle 
inch'ne. The black bam V/as nearly obscured by the rain. It 
hissed and splashed, and the growing \vind drove it along. 
Rose of -Sharon’s feet slipped and she dragged between her 
supporters. ' ' 

“Pal Can you cany her?” 

Pa leaned over and picked her up. “We’re wet through 
ani-vmys,” he said. “Hurry up. Winfiel’ — ^Ruthiel Run on 
ahead.” 

They came'panting up to the rain-soaked ham and stag- 
gered into tlie open end. There was no door in this end. A 
few rust}' fann tools lay about, a disk plow and a broken culti- 
vator, an iron w’beel. The rain bamihered on the room and 
curtained the entrance. Pa gently set Rose of Sharon dovm 
on an oily box. “God Awmight}'!” he said. 

Ma said, “Maybe the}’’s hay inside. Look, there’s' a door." 
She swung the, door on its rusty hinges. “They is hay,” she 
cried- "Come on in, you.” 

It was dark inside. A little light came in through the cracks 
betv.'een the boards. , rm 

“Lay dovm, Rosasham,”- Ma said. “Lay down an’ res’. In , 
ti}' to figger some way to dry' you off.” ^ 

Winfield said, “Ma!” and the rain roaring on the rooi 
drowned his voice. “Mai’' 

‘WTiat is it? What you w’ant?” 

“Look! In the comer.” 

hla looked. There w'ere rivo Bgures in the gloom; a man 
who lay on his back, and a boy sitting beside him, his e}'es 
vride, starring at the nev/comers. As she looked, the boy go>- 
slowiy up to bis feet and came tow'ard her. His voice croaked. 
“You own this here?” . , 

“No,” h'la said. “Jus’ come in. outa the w'et. We got a sic.K 
girl. You got a drj' blanket we could .use an’ get her wet clothes 
oSF" 

The boy went back to the comer and brought a dirt}' com- 
,fort-and held it out to Ma. 
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“Thank ya,” she said. “What’s the matter’th that feUa?" 

The boy spoke in a croaking monotone. “Fust he was sick 
— ^but now he’s starvin’.” 

“What?” 

“Starvin’. Got sick in the cotton. He ain’t et for six days." 

Ma walked to the corner and looked down at the man. 
He was about fifty, his whiskery face gaunt, and his open eyes 
were vague and staring. The boy stood beside her. “Your pa?” 
Ma asked. 

“Yeah! Says he wasn’ hungry, or he jus’ et. Give me tire 
food. Now he’s too weak. Can’t hardly move.” 

The pounding of the rain decreased to a soothing srvish on 
the roof. 'The gaunt man moved his lips. Ma knelt beside him 
and put her ear close. His lips moved again. 

“Sure,” Ma said. “You jus’ be easy. He’ll be awright. You 
jus’ wait’ll I get them wet clo’es oS’n my girl.” 

Ma went back to the girl. “Now slip ’em off,” she said. She 
held the comfort up to screen her from view. And when she 
was naked, Ma folded the' comfort about her. 

'The boy was at her side again explaining, “I didn’ know. 
He said he et, or he wasn’ hungry. Las’ night I went an’ 
bust a winda an’ stoled some bread. Made ’im chew 'er down. 
But he puked it all up, an’ then he was weaker. Got to have 
soup or milk. You folks got money to git milk?” 

Ma said, “Hush. Don’ worry. We’ll figger somepln out.” 

Suddenly the boy cried, “He’s dyin’, I tell youl He's starv- 
in' to death, I tell you.” 

“Hush,” said Ma. She looked at Pa and Uncle John stand- 
ing helplessly gazing at the sick man. She looked at Rose of 
Sharon huddled in the comfort. Ma’s eyes passed Rose of 
Sharon’s eyes, and then came back to them. And tire two 
women looked deep into each other. The girl’s breath came 
short and gasping. 

She said “Yes.” 

Ma smiled. “I knowed you would. I knowedl” She looked 
dorvn at her hands, tight-locked in her lap. 

Rose of Sharon whispered, “Will— will you all — go out?” 
The rain whisked lightly on the roof. ' 

Ma leaned forsvard and with her palm she brushed tire 
tousled hair back from her daughter’s forehead, and she 
kissed her on the forehead. Ma got up quickly. “Come on, 
you fellas,” she called. “You come out in the tool shed." 

Ruthie opened her mouth to speak. “Hush,” Ma said. 
“Hush and git.” She herded them through the door, drew 
the boy with her; and she closed the squeaking door. 

For a minute Rose of Sharon sat still in the whispering bam. 
Tlien she hoisted her tired body up and drew the comfort 
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about her. She moved slowly to the comer and stood looldng 
down at the •i^'asted face, into the wde, frightened e>'es. Then 
slowly she lay down beside him. He shook his head slowly 
from side to side. Rose of Sharon loosened one side of the 
blanket and bared her breast. ‘Tou got to,” she said. She 
squirmed closer and pulled his head close. “Ihere!” she said. 
“There.” Her hand- moved behmd his head and supported it 
Her fingers moved gently in his hair. She looked up and across 
the bam, and her lips came together and smiled mysteriously. 
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